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PREPARING THE WAY IN KANSAS 


What would appear to be the result of carefully 
planned propaganda from Washington has found a place 
in Kansas newspapers recently, concerning the car situ- 
ation in that territory, voicing a warning that car short- 
age is inevitable and that great transportation stringency 
now exists throughout the country. It is suspected that 
someone is trying to prepare the way for a recom- 
mendation by the President on his coming visit to Kan- 
sas City for the pooling of equipment and other “saving” 
devices through which it is proposed to substitute legis- 
lative agencies for economic law in the operation of our 
railroads. For instance, the following dispatch from the 
International News Service, operated by the Hearst in- 
terests, with a Washington date line of June 11, was 
published in the Kansas City Journal of June 12: 

A car shortage is inevitable this fall which will be fully as 
bad, if not worse, than the shortage of last year when millions 
of dollars of fruit and produce rotted in the West because of 
growers’ inability to ship to market. This gloomy prospect, 
government officials said today, is amply borne out by reports 
from all parts of the country and to meet the situation is a 
question looming larger and larger as the time approaches for 
heavy seasonal movement of crops. Even at present, considered 
a comparatively quiet time in the shipping world, just before the 
mid-summer movement of crops, the railroads are jammed and 
wable to supply demands for cars. 

Everyone who has closely and intelligently followed 
the transportation situation realizes the falsity of such 
Statements. The facts are that the transportation ma- 
chine has not been in such efficient condition for years 
as it is in today. The railroads are loading around a 
million cars a week, greater than the loading of last Fail, 
when so much car shortage was reported, and prac- 
tically equal to the peak Fall loading of 1920. The pres- 
ent loading is 250,000 cars a week higher than a normal 
or average loading for this time of year. Little, if any, 
car shortage is in evidence and the movement of freight 


'S-constantly improving. In spite of the heavy loading, 
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under car service division orders, the railroads have 
moved in the neighborhood of 45,000 empty western 
lines’ grain cars through western junction points and 
distributed them to owning lines to be placed in condi- 
tion to meet the demands of western agriculture. In 
fact, more cars have been moved into the western ter- 
ritory for the same period of time since April 15 than 
were moved last October under the mandatory train-lot 
orders of the car service division. The Kansas rail- 
roads themselves are in better shape for the wheat har- 
vest this year than at any other time in the last three 
years. Car surplus*on the railroads exceeds the reported 
car shortage by several thousands of cars. Through im- 
provement in the movement of freight, the addition 
of thousands of new cars and locomotives in railroad 
service, through co-operation with the regional shippers’ 
advisory boards which have been organized—all indica- 
tions point to the best movement of the products of agri- 
culture this year of any season since government control. 


All the facts regarding car supply can be obtained 
by “government officials” at the office of the car service 
division in Washington or from members of the regional 
public advisory boards, or from shippers and receivers 
of freight throughout the country. The misrepresen- 
tations which have been appearing in the Kansas news- 
papers would appear to be fostered by those who are 
desirous of creating government agencies for the opera- 
tion of freight cars, or perhaps a “government official” 
is preparing the public mind in Kansas for a presidential 
speech to advocate compulsory consolidation and car 
pooling. It is time for the relationship of the producers, 
shippers, and railroads of the country to be predicated 
on the facts of any given condition or situation rather 
than on political misrepresentations and propaganda. 


— 


ADVISING THE PRESIDENT 
The Milwaukee Sentinel contains the following in- 
teresting editorial with respect to the letter of advice 


recently sent to President Harding by the Traffic Club 
of Chicago: 


The Traffic Club of Chicago does not believe that the rail- 
road situation should be agitated at this time. 

Nor do other citizens wish to see needless agitation. The 
railroads should be given a reasonable period of rest from 
agitation. 

But, whether we like it or not, the railroad question is very 
much in the limelight of agitation, and it will be even more so 
as the La Follette group is paving the way for fresh attacks on 
the railroads at the coming session of congress. 

Under the circumstances, President Harding will probably 
do the nation a service if he chooses, as has been reported, to 
discuss the railroad question on his scheduled trip to Alaska. For 
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Furtherance of trade relations and crea- 
tion of markets depend upon expedient 
transportation. . 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 


schedules are fast and regularly maintained, 
affording minimum time in transit between 
jNorthern, Western, Mississippi Valley, 
Southwestern and Pacific Coast territories. 




















Daily Thru Merchandise Car Service from 
Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis (with weekly 
Refrigerator Cars from Chicago) to Meridian, 
Laurel and Mobile, provides for the quick han- 
dling and distribution of less carload freight. 













'Export and Intercoastal traffic via New 
Orleans, Gulfport and Mobile given special 
attention, resulting in uninterrupted movement 
to and through the ports. 
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Information giving forwarding and de- 
livery at junctions, arrival at destination and 
clearance from ports, promptly and cheerfully 
furnished upon request. 


“THE ROAD OF SERVICE 
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Freight Rates In All Directions 


Let us prove to you our 
exceptional freight service 
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June 16, 1923 


good or ill, agitation is in existence, and presidential silence will 
not change that fact. 

For the Traffic Club of Chicago, or any other organization, 
to intimate to the president in a public letter that he had better 
ignore the inconvenient rail topic, is to give a piece of imperti- 
nent good advice which the President may well resent. 

Nor does he need any prompting as to what he should say, 
if he talks on the railroad situation. The President has full and 
complete information at his command. He does not have to be 
warned that “no discussion of the transportation situation will 
be complete if it fails to point out the vast improvement that 
has already been made.” ; 

What the country wants to get is the view of President 
Harding, not of the Chicago Traffic Club. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel is entitled, of course, to 
its own view of the transportation situation and of what 
the President should or should not say about it, but we 
wonder where it and other newspapers would “get off” 
if they followed the Sentinel’s idea that it is an imperti- 
nence to give the President advice. We are not espe- 


cially familiar with the editorial columns of the Sentinel 


but we have no doubt it frequently offers advice to the 
chief executive of the nation. If it does not, it is an ex- 
ception and is not exercising its full right and privilege. 
The difference is that, in this case, the traffic club is offer- 
ing advice with respect to a subject on which its 
opinion is worth while, whereas the newspapers are full 
of advice about things concerning which their opinions 
are of little value. Certainly it is not an impertinence 
for anyone familiar with a subject before the public 
to give the benefit of his views to the President or any- 
one else who is about to discuss that subject publicly 
and whose expression will carry great weight with the 
public. The traffic club performed a valuable service 
when it wrote the letter in question and the President 
ought to appreciate it or any other action by anybody 
else with a genuine desire to give him information. 
How else is the President to obtain the information on 
which to mould his valuable views, if not from those 
who know? 

As to the Sentinel’s remark that it is the President’s 
view rather than that of the traffic club that the coun- 
try wants—that is as may be. But, aside from the fact 
that the view of the traffic club is likely to be much 
more valuable than that of the President, if he does not 
heed good advice, it may be remarked that the traffic 
club was not inflicting its views on the public but was 
giving the benefit of them to President Harding for 
such use as he might care to make of them. 

We agree that the views of the President will be 
interesting to the country—more interesting than those 
of the traffic club—whatever they are. But interest 
and value are two different things. If preliminary indi- 
cations are to be credited, the President is likely to 
advocate compulsory consolidation of the railroads and 
something like the Warfield car-pooling plan—both 
Policies which we think are bad. It would be a public 
service if he could be convinced, before he starts his 
speaking tour, that advocacy of these things would not 
be wise. His speeches would, perhaps, not be quite 


as interesting, but they would serve a much better 
Purpose, 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP EMBARRASSMENTS 
In two events, recorded in The Traffic World this 
week we have illustrations, if not of good arguments 
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against the policy of government ownership, at least of 
embarrassments that surround such governmental 
policy. One is the uproar in the Canadian Parliament 
with respect to the purchase, by Sir Henry Thornton, 
president of the Canadian National Railways, of railroad 
headquarters in Paris, and the other is the near scandal 
with respect to the trial trip to be made by the Levia- 
than, of the American merchant marine, on which a 
number of politicians and newspaper men will be enter- 
tained on a voyage to the West Indies. 

We do not know whether the purchase by Sir 
Henry Thornton was justifiable or not. Probably it 
was. At any rate, he thought it was, and, as president 
of a great railroad system, he ought to be allowed the 
same discretion in such matters as is allowed the chief 
executive of a privately owned railroad. He must use 
his best business judgment. If, on the whole, his busi- 
ness judgment is good, then he is a good railroad presi- 
dent; if it is bad, then he is a bad railroad president. 
But, if he is to succeed, his every important act can- 
not be submitted to a town meeting of politicians, how- 
ever much authority they may have over him, if they 
care to exercise it. } 

It is a matter for congratulation that, in this in- 
stance, politics did not triumph and Sir Henry had his 
way, but such incidents tend to discourage enterprise 
and destroy initiative. Most men are inclined to take 
the easy way and avoid a fight. We do not believe in 
government ownership of railroads, but our sympathy 
is with Sir Henry Thornton, nevertheless. We hope 
he will continue‘to run the Canadian National the way 
he thinks it should be run, regardless of the barking 
of the politicians. 

As to the Leviathan, it may be that Mr. Lasker 
has gone farther than he should in the trip he has ar- 
ranged, but the point is that, if the boat were privately 
owned and the owners planned any such trip as ‘the one 
proposed by him, it would be regarded as more or less 
legitimate advertising, even if the actual necessity for 
it—or for some parts of it—was not apparent. But when 
the government owns a thing there is always a chance 
for the party that is “out” to make political capital out 
of the expenditure of an unnecessary dime. 

We do not say that the trip of the Leviathan is 
proper or necessary, but we do say that there is no 
chance for it to be considered strictly on the merits of 
the case. “Junket” is too good a word in the vocabu- 
lary of the politicians and opposition newspapers for this 
opportunity to use it to be overlooked. 


IF THE ROADS COULD BE LEFT ALONE 


(Reprinted from the New York Commercial, April 7.) 


From the standpoint of the layman who has had an oppor- 
tunity to observe at close range the problems of running the 
railroads, he would be almost willing to grant that the railway 
executives have proved themselves to be supermen in what they 
have accomplished since the roads were turned back to them 
by the government. The task confronting them on March 1; 
1920, was simply staggering. Physically and financially the 
roads were almost a wreck. Their rolling stock was in such 
battered condition that it was with difficulty that it hauled the 
grain crop of that year, and their finances were so shot to pieces 
that it did not seem possible they could obtain the money for 
the reconstruction necessary. But the Commercial pointed out 
at the time that the American railway operators who had per- 
formed such miracles in France during the war were’ back on 
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the job in their own country ready,to perform more miracles, 
and that is just about what they have done. In France, how- 
ever, they were allowed to go where they pleased and do what 
they pleased, and expense was no object. At home, they have 
been treated as if they were in an enemy country and have 
had to fight every inch of the way as if they were seeking to 
devastate the territory instead of trying to build it up. These 
men, in these three intervening years, have been working just 
as patriotically for the preservation and welfare of their country 
as they did while in France building railroads to move and 
supply our armies. 


Beyond the mere question of providing improved transporta- 
tion, the industrial benefit which has come to the country at 
large is tremendous. Three years ago the Commercial insisted 
that, regardless of where the money was to come from, or 
whether the roads should remain under private ownership or 
otherwise, they would have to be put in condition to meet the 
needs of the country. The richest nation in the world could 
not stand by and watch its transportation system fall to pieces, 
all of which has been borne out. During 1922 the roads ex- 
pended $440,000,000 for new cars, locomotives and trackage. 
Approximately 70 per cent,-or some $300,000,000, of this was 
distributed in wages, increasing the buying power of the indus- 
trial workers by just that much. The entire sum has been put 
in circulation and has, therefore, formed the basis of a con- 
siderable portion of our prosperity, for that sum has been turned 
over and over and it is impossible to estimate what its ultimate 
buying power has been. But, in addition to this, the railroad 
executives have appropriated $1,100,000,000 to be expended along 
the same lines as rapidly as the work can be done and the 
financing can be arranged. 


Picture the reverse of this if the Brookharts and the La 
Follettes have their way. These hundreds of millions of dollars 
of required capital will be unobtainable, for capital cannot be 
induced to enter where there is doubt, not only of adequate 
return but of its own return. There would be no such expendi- 
tures. The roads would limp along as best they could with 
the rolling stock they now have. There would be no provision 
for expanding business of the country and it would not be neces- 
sary, because business would cease to expand. Take $440,000,000 
out of the steel industry, with all its ramifications from obtain- 
ing the ore to the completed cars and locomotives, and our 
basic industry would sustain a serious blow. Take that same 
sum out of circulation, as it might be turned over and over, and 
it would mark the difference between boom times and depres- 
sion, between prosperity and stagnation. If the railroads can 
be let alone by a demagogic Congress, and by power-intoxicated 
labor leaders, they will prosper and the country will prosper. 
Their interests are so interwoven that they cannot be told apart, 
and the sooner this is realized the better it will be. 








BYRAM ON RAILROAD QUESTION 


Speaking before the Aberdeen Commercial Club the evening 
of June 14, H. E. Byram, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, declared that “there is no middle ground to take 
on the railroad question. One must either favor private opera- 
tion of the transportation system on a businesslike basis, which 
contemplates a fair return for those who have accepted the 
financial risk involved in providing the transportation system, 
or he must favor the operation and control of the carriers by 
the government, which means that the public would have to 
make up by taxes the losses to the government which probably 
would be incurred. Heavy losses would be unavoidable if the 
arbitrary reductions in freight rates and the increases in wages 
which are held out by the radicals to secure support of their 
program should be made. The public would also have to make 
up the taxes paid by the railroads to the various states, which 
in 1922 amounted to $305,000,000, and which would not be paid 
by the railroads to the states if they were owned by the gov- 
ernment.” 


He continued as follows: 


It is becoming increasingly apparent from the attitude of various 
groups in this country, from the ordinary government ownership 
advocate to the most sanguinary of the radical groups, that the po- 
litical and other activities which jeopardize the existence of the 
transportation industry on a self-supporting basis, also contemplate 
the overthrow of all other lines of industry; that they strike at the 
very existence of our present form of government, and go even 
farther, as indicated by developments across the water. 

You need not expect the more prominent critics of the railroads to 
express themselves as favoring such a revolutionary program as I 
have referred to, and some of them may not realize how far they 
oe going in this direction by spreading unfounded and misleading 
charges. 

But the connection is real. The strings are being pulled from 
various group headquarters and many individuals and agencies are 
responding to the impulses—some having sympathy with communist 
principles and other having merely a desire to use such activities for 
their own selfish ends. The present attack upon the property value 
of the carriers is an illustration. 

It is proposed by certain politicians and their followers to arbi- 
trarily reduce the figure arrived at through due process by the Com- 
mission, by some seven billions of dollars, or considerably more than 
one-third of the value of these properties. 

This is a blow at the constitutional rights of property, which 
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affects your interests as much as it does the interests of th 
of railroad property. 

One basis for this proposed reduction in the value of the carriers 
is the claim that there is an immense amount of ‘water’ in rajj 
road stocks. ; 

However, this has no bearing on the value of th 
because the members of the Commission have repeatedly stated that 
stocks and bonds were not used as factors in determining railroag 
oe ‘ 

o the ‘‘watered stock’’ bogey is merely set up to influen 
who are not at all posted about the matter. ce than 
_, it should be apparent to everyone that the railroads cannot pro. 
vide the increased facilities and the additional equipment needeq to 
handle the growing business of the nation unless they are able to 
do more than pay their operating expenses and interest. 

New cars and additional double tracks, passing tracks and ter. 
minal tracks, as well as enlarged shops and additional modern tools 
and machinery therein, are not provided as a part of a road’s operat. 
ing expenses. 

Such things are capital charges and are financed just as yoy 
would finance an increase in facilities of your plant, by going to the 
banks and laying before them the results of your operations, showing 
that your business is on a paying basis and needs additional buildings 
and machinery or other facilities in order to keep pace with the 
ee for ro product. h 

you can show your banker that you are earning a surplus 
that conditions are favorable for a continuation of profitable pel. 
tions, you will likely be able to conclude satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments with the bank, 

On the other hand, if you must go to your banker with a state. 
ment that indicates you have operated for some time without earnin 
enough to pay all your fixed charges, including interest, you woul 
likely find lack of enthusiasm on his part in supplying the funds 
for the required expansion of your plant. 

There are groups that frankly claim that the carriers should not 
earn any surplus but these groups are working in the interest of gov- 
ernment a or nationalization of railways as the first move- 
ment in the direction of the nationalization of all industry. 

One thing seems to escape the attention of all these speakers 
and writers who are so active in the attempt to discredit railroad 
officers and work up a feeling of antagonism on the part of the 
public against the railroads as an institution: that is, the fact that 
any reduction in freight rates would not solve the farm problem, % 

Freight rates are now much lower than they were in 1920, but 
cur egrscultural friends are not making as much money as they were 

To be more specific let us consider the rate on wheat accordin 
to the report of the Chamber of Commerce. The Minneapolis marke, 
oe on Pate Ata rg a Ay = — oe Stee 1913; 85 cents 

s ; cents to ° n : ° to A ; 

$1.66, to $3.49, in 1917. . ne 

ree dollars and forty-nine cents was the highest price reached 
during the war—more than four times the 1913 pa coat #9 the freight 
rate remained 8.7 cents per bushel from Aberdeen to Minneapolis and 
there were no politicians tearing their hair and filling the newspapers 
with declarations that rates should be increased so that the rail- 
roads might share in the profits reaped by the producers. 

In 1918 the top price of wheat declined to $2.38 a bushel and in 
that year (the first of government operation) a general increase in 
freight rates was ordered—a thing that had never happened under 
private operation in the history of American railroads. 

In 1919 the price ranged between $2.21 and $3.20—an increase of 
eae a bushel in spite of the increased rate in effect after June, 


In 1920 the top price was $3.40 per bushel and the second rate 

pant pol sanes te on M4 Bang oan a Commerce Commission, in a 
o offse a 

= railways. e staggering increases in cost of operating 

n the top price at Minneapolis was $1.92 and in 1922 it was 

$1.68, although a decrease in rates was made effective in January of 


that year. 
A few days ago I believe the price was about $1.21. 

, The foregoing means that the present price for wheat is about two 
dollars a bushel less than it was in 1917, 1919 and 1920, while the rate 
nae ike —_— a. a ee it was 1917; 1.8 cents a bushel 

n , and 3. i 
pay pn yen Ae cents per bushel less than it was 


Now, frankly, what do you people believe is hurting the farmer 
most—the four cents a bushel increase j 
a bushel decrease in price since 19177. sealants atelhsaslantimatis: 


What return per bushel would satisfy the i Is 
that_he is now not making any profit? ‘ NS: whe a 


Would two dollars for his wheat be satisfactory? If so, and if 
the railroads are at fault for his not getting that much, how much of 
a reduction in the total rate of 12.6 cents per bushel would it be neces- 
sary for the railroads to make to give the farmer the additional §0 
cents a bushel over the present price of No. 1 northern spring? 

In other words, if the burden of making farming profitable rests 
upon the carriers, and two dollars a bushel for wheat would be 
considered profitable, then the Milwaukee railroad would not only 
have to haul the wheat free but it would have to go down in its 
pocket for an additional 80 cents a bushel to pay the farmer so he 
might make what he considered a fair profit. 


_PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The Director-General of Railroads has petitioned the Com 
mission for a modification of its order in No. 10982, Electric 
Coal Co. et’ al. vs. Director-General et al., 60 I. C. C. 683, al 
leging that it erred in calculating the amount of reparation due 
on shipments from Bronson, IIl., to Jamaica, Il. 

The complainant in No. 12673, Dubois Mill Co. vs. Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway Co., has petitioned the Commission 
for a rehearing, alleging that the order of May 4, dismissing 
the complaint, was inconsistent with the findings and contrary 
to the undisputed evidence. 

The complainant in No. 13012, American Trading Company 
vs. Director-General et al., has petitioned the Commission for 
reconsideration of its findings and conclusions wholly with 
respect to the matter of reparation, contending that the facts 
of record fully justify such an award. 
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CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in Fourth Section App. 104, rates on commodities 
between points in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Wisconsin, a> 


signed for June 11, at St. Louis, Mo., before Examiner Cul 
mings, was canceled. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Trade Associations Seem Doomed.—Destruction of the trade 
associations that make a specialty of gathering sales price data, 
as in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law, seems assured. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, in United States vs. Amer- 
ican Linseed Oil Company et al., definitely held that, when 
men in a highly competitive business agree to tell each other 
their secrets about prices and sales, they do it for an unlawful 
purpose, especially if, as in this case, they give the facts to a 
highly paid bureau and agree to pay fines if they fail to give 
notice of price changes. Associate Justice McReynolds, in 
commenting on the facts, said the defendants were associated 
in a new form of combination and were resorting to methods 
that were not normal. To him it was evidence of abnormality 
for the large units in the trade, at one time, to subject them- 
selves to an autocratic bureau, pay it large fees, and deposit 
funds to assure their obedience to the orders of the bureau. 
He could see no outcome other than the suppression of competi- 
tion and, therefore, violation of law. He said each subscriber 
agreed to furnish a schedule of prices and terms and adhere 
thereto until prepared to give immediate notice of departure 
therefrom for relaying, by the bureau, to other members. Each, 
he said, also agreed, under penalty of a fine, to attend a monthly 
meeting and report on matters of interest to be there dis- 
cussed, to comply with all reasonable requirements of the 
bureau, and to divulge no secrets. He said that obviously, when 
the members of the bureau went forth to sell products, they 
were not bona fide competitors. He said their claim to that 
effect was at war with common experience and hardly com- 
patible with fair dealing. The court, he said, was not called 
on to say just when or how competitors might reveal to each 
other the details of their affairs. In the absence of a purpose 
to monopolize or the compulsion that results from contract or 
agreement, the individual might, certainly, exercise great free- 
dom, but concerted action through combination presented a 
wholly different problem and was forbidden, he said, when the 
tendency was to destroy the kind of competition to which the 
public had long looked for protection. The decision is regarded 
as putting the condemnation of the court on all attempts on 
the part of those engaged in a particular trade to create machin- 
ery for the prevention of disastrous price cutting. It is fairly 
established, as a matter of history, that the first aim of the 
trust agreements, the making of which caused the enactment of 
the Sherman law, was to prevent cut-throat competition. Self 
protection by that method was said to have been the desire 
of John D. Rockefeller in the creation of the old Standard Oil 
Trust, the Ohio creation dissolved long before the combination 
that was declared illegal eleven or twelve years ago. The 
government has never tried to draw the line between purely 
protective efforts and those, if any, put forth with the thought 
of taking more money from consumers than would be a fair 
profit from prudently managed businesses. It has always stood 
ready, however, to stamp on methods or schemes that cus- 
tomers of the men in the combination were ready to denounce. 
The answer to the query of the puzzled business men as to 
what they lawfully may do to protect themselves from the 
kind of competition that kills, may be the admonition of Mutt 
to Jeff, or vice versa, “Use discretion,” or, in other words, 
don’t try to get all the money at once. 





Opportunity for Foreign Language Teachers.—The highest 
court in the land has said that no state can make it unlawful 
for a teacher to teach a foreign language to a child in a private 
or parochial school. The teaching of foreign languages gives 
livelihood to thousands of men and women, but the chances 
are that few in the United States can teach any foreign lan- 
guage in such way as to be of real business benefit to the 
student. They teach merely the literary language. It can be 
used in polite society, but in business no language obtained 
from the teachers is worth much, according to those who have 
gone through the mill. The business language of England is 
a foreign language to Americans who have never spoken any 
language other than what they call English. English freight 
tariffs are almost as unintelligible to American railroad men 
as French or German tariffs. As aids to business the foreign 
languages, as taught to American youngters, are largely a loss 
of time. It might be said that American freight tariffs to the 
average American are also written in a foreign language. How- 
ever, the words used are not unlike the words the teacher of 
American English uses in teaching the literary tongue. But 
the foreign language teachers make no effort to give the student 
even an intimation that what they are teaching will be of no 
Value in a business sense. The teaching of foreign languages 
in the United States got its start in the mid-Victorian era on 
the ground that the youngster who studied would be able to 
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do business with the large number of foreigners and obtain 
large salaries from American business men who would put 
signs in their counting house windows conveying information 
to the effect of “cevsky polski,” or “Francais ici,” or “Deutsche 
hier.” From the point of view of a business men, the Supreme 
Court might have conferred a great favor by suggesting that, 
if the states enacted laws forbidding the teaching of foreign 
languages unless some real business language was taught, that 
would be constitutional. Men in the State Department who can 
translate into or out of eight or ten languages are paid as much 
as $3,000 a year. The American who can talk forceful business 
Spanish or any other foreign tongue, as a rule can get a job as 
salesman at much greater pay. 





Information for Foreigners.—Exporters of coal, in conjunc- 
tion with government officials interested in promoting foreign 
commerce, are working out a plan whereby Certificates will be 
provided for foreigners buying American coal telling the buyers 
from what district, seam and mine the coal-came. The object 
is to give them such assurance as to quality as may be im- 
parted by an accurate chart of information that he can check 
against the information he may have gathered as to the quality 
and characteristics of coal from various mines in different 
districts. Suggestions that domestic consumers should receive 
information of that kind, generally speaking, have not evoked 
great enthusiasm among the sellers of coal. The buyer of coal 
for domestic use usually knows nothing about the mine or the 
mining company from which his supply comes. Therefore, he 
has no experience to guide him in future buying. Users of 
steam coal, as a rule, have more information, because much 
of that is sold by mine agents who try to inform the buyer as 
to the points in which his products excel those of other mines. 
In times of great public anger, the suggestion has been made 
that Congress should establish or authorize the establishment 
of standards for coal, forbidding the transportation from one 
state to another of coal below certain thermal unit standards. 
The objection to that, however, is that the thermal unit stand- 
ard alone is not determinative of the value, to a user, of a 
particular brand of coal, so nothing has been done and nothing 
definite has been prepared by anyone as a basis on which 
Congress could work to shut out of the market the man who 
dips in’ and dips out again, selling fireproof coal in times of 
great shortage. A suggestion as to hard coal, used in the East 
for domestic purposes, is that the transportation of coal having 
more than a specified percentage of slate and bone shall be 
forbidden. The trouble with that is, it has been said, that, with 
such a standard, the tendency of all shippers would be to de- 
grade the better grades so that the best would be as poor as 
the worst and the worst as good as the best, the result being 
that there would never be a chance for a harassed consumer, 
with his furnace filled with bone and slate, to get any eighty 
or ninety per cent carbon coal. 





British to Promote Cotton Growing.—According to a message 
to the Department of Commerce from Commercial Attache 
Tower, in London, the Baldwin government is sponsoring a 
scheme to promote the growing of cotton, within the British 
empire, in such quantities as to make it independent of the 
rest of the world, which means the United States. The scheme 
embodied in a bill already introduced in the House of Commons 
proposes a tax on raw cotton bought by British manufacturers, 
the proceeds from which would go into a fund for the promotion 
of cotton growing in the empire. American cotton growers are 
expected promptly to put that measure into the category with 
the pink and the Mexican boll weevils. In addition, some of 
them, so minded politically, are expected also to say something 
about the viciousness of the protective principle generally. The 
British government is said to be acting in this matter in the 
way it is acting because of the huge success attained by the 
promotion of the cultivation of the rubber tree within the em- 
pire. That, and the scramble to make the empire independent 
in the matter of petroleum, are reminders that the Hohenzollern 
family once pursued that policy. Napoleon also started the 
cultivation of the sugar beet with the idea that France forever 
would be independent of the rest of the world, if it could only 
be sure, in time of war, of plenty of sugar, for the lack of 
which France suffered much every time the British navy was 
scouring the seas for French shipping, which used to be fre- 
quently. One of the things students of history have noticed, 
however, is that, just about the time a government gets well 
under way with schemes of that kind, some scientist comes 
along and shows how the thing that was to have been monopo- 
lized was not so essential as at first thought, after all. Al- 
though this country is the premier cotton grower of the world, 
the chances are that, with the forests it has, it could make 
substitutes for cotton that would be far more satisfactory than 
the German and Austrian substitutes developed during the war, 
which are still being used. 





Reduces Incentives to Settle Strikes.—Those who think of 
the shipper side of controversies about rates and practices of 
railroads are inclined to dread the possibility of the Commis- 
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sion approving the findings proposed by Examiner McQuillan 
in No. 13120, National League of Commission Merchants vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. Indorsement of the findings proposed by 
the examiner, it has been suggested, would lessen the present 
number of reasons for a railroad settling a strike. The exam- 
iner recommends the dismissal of the complaint of the com- 
mission merchants, who prayed for reparation on account of 
the failure of the carriers to deliver perishables to billed des- 
tination, measuring their damage by the amount of drayage 
they had to pay to get their goods to destination. The examiner 
thinks the carriers should not be punished for having done 
what they could to get perishable food into New York, notwith- 
standing the strike of the employes of the marine department, 
which prevented getting stuff into Manhattan. The Pennsyl- 
vania and other carriers made arrangements to notify the per- 
ishable merchants where they could take delivery of the goods 
short of billed destinations and cart them into New York. They 
imposed embargoes for short periods and then lifted them, so 
as to enable New York to get some perishable goods from the 
South, enable the merchants to do some business, and save 
the truck farmers from the loss of their crops. The merchants 
pray. for reparation for the amount of the drayage expense. 
They paid the same rates, in most instances, that they would 
have paid had the stuff been brought to Manhattan, so they 
have no measure of alleged damage in the difference in rates. 
The thought among the apprehensive ones is that, if the recom- 
mendation is approved, the railroads, hereafter, when there is 
a strike, will not take refuge in embargoes, but will tell the 
shippers that, if they will take delivery out in New Jersey, to 
which the rates are the same as to Manhattan, they can have 
their goods. In that way, it is suggested, the carriers can pre- 
serve their revenues and not be put to any great efforts to 
settle or break a strike, whereas, if they were faced with the 
alternative of losing revenue by reason of embargoes, or extra 
expense, through the compulsory payment of cartage expenses, 
they would be under constraint to get rid of the strike. An- 
other suggestion, not based on high moral grounds, is that a 
railroad, desiring to get rid of its duty, temporarily, of making 
delivery of goods, could promote a strike to last until it felt 
resumption of its duty would be cheaper than the situation 
making a strike not unwelcome. No case precisely like this, 
so far as a hurried examination of the precedents shows, has 
ever before come to the Commission. One like it in all the 
essential facts, except that in the earlier one the carrier was 
willing to pay the cartage expense, brought by the same asso- 
ciation, was reported in 49 I. C. C. 85. A. E. H. 


BIERD ON LABOR AND POLITICS 


What may be termed an. “inside. view” of the effects of the 
interference of government into the affairs of the carriers and 
their employes was given by President W. G. Bierd, of the 
Chicago & Alton, in an address before the American Associa- 
tion of Railroad Superintendents, at Kansas City, June 13. The 
superintendent, he said, is confronted with these effects every 
day. Abuses and inefficiencies are speedily recognized, but 
attempts to remedy them must either be avoided or will come 
to naught because of rules, regulations and decisions laid down 
by the government and its instrument, the Labor Board. 

“These are things,” said Mr. Bierd, “that prevent better 
operation of the railroads. These are things that did not exist 
when the roads were better operated, better results obtained 
and better service given to the public that pays the bills. These 
are things that have weakened, if not destroyed, the proper 
service of the American railroads.” 

The restoration of pride in personal accomplishment among 
railroad employes, the removal of restrictions which hold the 
most ambitious young man back because of the conduct of his 
indolent .co-worker, the instilling into the minds of all the 
workers of the justice of a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay—those things, according to Mr. Bierd, if accomplished, will 
make the railroad problem, to a large extent, self-solvable. 
He then asked the question: “What is necessary to bring this 
about?” and, answering it himself, added: 

“You, the managing officers, must have a just and proper 
authority; and the employes under you must give obedience 
to your rules and your methods. If we are to give proper 
service, exercise economy and secure efficiency, the officers of 
each railroad must be supreme on that railroad.” 

In a second address, delivered on the same day, before 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Bierd sketched 
a history of the evolution of the American railroads as a po- 
litical issue. Almost all of the political agitation surrounding 
the railroads is directly due to the influences of organized 
labor on demagogic politicians, he said. The power of these 
organizations for political evil, he said, is witnessed by the 
burdensome restrictions under which the railroads labor, not 
only in the way of rate and wage regulation, but in matters 
of operation. In fact, this insidious influence has gone so far 
as to cause doubts to be voiced as to the one body that has 
hitherto been regarded a entirely exempt—the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission. Speaking of the Boiler and. Safety Appjj. 
ance Inspection Bureau, one of the departments of the Com. 
mission, Mr. Bierd said: 

“That certain political influences have crept into this by. 
reau, I believe there is no doubt—not political party influence 
but the influence of labor organizations is apparent in this 
bureau, and labor organizations use it to further their interests,” 

As a consequence of all this agitation, Mr. Bierd continued 
one hears little these days about any other kind of political 
issues. If the discussion does not turn about regulafion, it 
turns about consolidation, and if about neither of these, the 
inevitable subject for argument will be valuation. Apropos 
of the consolidation scheme as now embodied in the law, Mr. 
Bierd said: 

“Senator Cummins, an advocate of this measure, says it 
will reduce the cost of railroad operation; but he stops right 
there and does not attempt to show how it will do so.” Evep 
admitting some theoretical advantages for the plan, he eon. 
tinued, the disadvantages are overshadowing. 


With these promised gains, what is the inevitable loss? It is: 
First, you destroy that great American principle of competition; you 
destroy the ambition of every man to compete with his fellow-man; 
you destroy every young man rising in the railroad profession, for 
you take from him that keen American ambition to do better than 
his older predecessor did; you remove your railroads entirely from 
the public which uses them; you remove the competitive system 
that has made the American railroads and the American people what 
they are. You business men of Kansas City, and every other busi- 
ness man, have grown up in your business with one or more rall- 
roads. These railroad centers are a part of your great cities and 
trade centers. Your business, the work of a lifetime, 
with the railroads. You are now in direct touch with the railroad 
Managers. You can reach them in a few hours. You can make 
your wants known. You can learn the railroads’ condition and re- 
quirements, and thus work to the benefit of both. However, if you 
change this condition, destroy this competitive system for both 
roads and men and rest easily upon a paternal condition where every. 
thing is fixed by law, including the price of a man’s labor, and com- 
mence to deal with the heads of a system of roads of 25,000 miles, 
and such controlling heads one or two thousand miles away. where 
you _can seldom reach them, where they are not acquainted with local 
conditions and where no man can properly supervise and under- 
stand such a system of roads, no matter how wise he may be and 
no matter what his experience may have been, I say to you that 
you will destroy more, and that you will lose more in operating your 
railroads in such a manner by tenfold over what these advocates 
propose and tell you they are going to save. 


And the remedy—the dam that will stop the flood of gov- 
ernment ownership sentiment which is being augmented 
through all these streams—is education, he said. He closed 
his speech with the plea that his hearers not only admit that 
education would be the remedy, but that they do a little self- 
education on their own part. 


HARDING RAILROAD POLICY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A high spokesman for President Harding said late June 8 
at the White House that if the President had a policy to ar 
nounce as to the railroads he would not employ anybody else 
to announce it. He said the President had a good voice and 
that, as he saw the newspaper men twice a week, he would 
ray no difficulty in announcing a railroad policy if he wished 
o do so. 

This information was obtained as the result of an inquiry 
as to whether the President had determined on a railroad policy 
with reference to the next Congress. The inquiry was made 
because reports had been published in the last day or so to the 
effect that the President would recommend compulsory consoli- 
dation of the railroads to the next Congress. 

The White House statement was construed as a slap at 
Senator Watson of Indiana. He returned to Washington from 
Indiana a few days before and said his remedy for the railroad 
situation was consolidation. Then he talked with the President. 
After that conference he indicated to newspaper men at the 
White House that the administration would propose compulsory 
consolidation of the railroads to Congress. The statement made 
at the White House was taken as official notice from the Presi- 
dent that he had not decided to recommend compulsory con: 
solidation of the railroads to Congress and that the question 
was still an open one with him. 


has grown. up 


REPORT BY McADOO’S BROTHER 


Malcolm Ross McAdoo, brother of William Gibbs McAdoo, 
has prepared a long report on the railroad situation with pal- 
ticular regard to rates and financial troubles. The report has 
been sent to every state and national legislator in the country. 
Mr. McAdoo said that this was prepared by him at his own 
expense, and that no one else had any connection with it. Mr. 
McAdoo makes the point that under the Esch-Cummins act, 99.3 
per cent of the population is being taxed for the benefit of .7 
of one per cent, who are the stockholders of the railroads. He 
goes into the capitalization of the railorads and gives the final 
cial difficulties of several. He asserts that the Esch-Cummils 
act should be repealed and the railroads left to the jurisdiction 
of the states. 
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REPARATION ON PAPER 


In a report on No. 12986, Wisconsin Traffic Association vs. 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay et al., opinion No. 8490, 80 I. C. 
C., 217-18, the Commission found that the complaint, which as- 
sailed interstate rates on printing and wrapping paper from 
manufacturing points in Wisconsin to destinations in Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois and Iowa, related to rates found unreasonable in 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 66 I. C. C., 571, 
and awarded reparation to the basis of rates from and to the 
same points on the same commodities prescribed in that case. 

The complaint in the instant case was filed July 9, 1921, on 
behalf of 35 corporations operating paper mills in northern Wis- 
consin and in the Fox River Valley in that state. In disposing 
of the case the Commission said: 


The publication of the rates brought in issue by the complaint 
was occasioned by our order in Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 59 I. C. C., 649, prescribing differentials in rates 
from mills in the Fox River group and those in southwestern Mich- 
igan to points in Illinois and Wisconsin. There was pending at that 
time the complaint in No. 12108, filed by this complainant, attacking 
rates on paper from the Fox River group to the same general desti- 
nation territory. That case, together with several others closely 
related to it, was decided March 14, 1922. Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Co. vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 66 I. C. C., 571. The readjustment there 
ordered will affect all the rates involved in the instant case, and it is 
accordingly unnecessary to discuss the evidence here presented. 


The Commission said the complainant should comply with 
Rule V of the Rules of Practice and that the statements there- 
under should be accompanied by proper proof in the form of an 
affidavit that the shipments were made and that the freight 
charges thereon were paid and borne by its members. If the 
defendants objected to proof in form of an affidavit complainant 
may request a further hearing, it said. 


REPARATION ON ZINC PLATE 


In a report on further hearing in No. 10016, R. Mohr & Sons 
vs. New England Steamship Company, Director-General, as 
agent, et al., opinion No. 8494, 80 I. C. C., 205-6, the Commission 
has made an award. of reparation. under the previous report, 
55 I. C. C., 265, on shipments of smoothed zinc plate from Ply- 
mouth, Mass., to San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal., moved 
subsequent to March 8, 1919. 

In the original report the Commission found unreasonable 
applicable rates on smoothed zinc plate from Plymouth and 
Framingham, Mass., to San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Portland, Ore., and awarded reparation. The relief prayed 
for included all shipments moving during the pendency of the 
proceeding, but the Director-General, the report said, declined 
to make settlement for shipments moved subsequent to the date 
of the second hearing on March 8, 1919, on the ground that 
there was no competent evidence of record to support a ‘finding 
that such shipments were made and that the complainant paid 
and bore the charges thereon, and objection was made by him to 
the proof of these facts by affidavit. Therefore the further 
hearing was held. eee 

_ The Commission said that, at the further hearing, an ex- 
hibit was introduced by complainant covering shipments to Seat- 
tle, but: that these were beyond the scope of the present issues 
which. did not include Seattle as a destination, and therefore 
could not be considered. The Commission found that shipments 
moving to Portland, Ore., were made prior to March 8, 1919, 
and were inadvertently omitted in the Rule V statement ‘in the 
Previous. .report and that: it would consider an additional 
statement prepared in accordance with Rule V the entry of a 
supplemental reparation order in addition: to the shipments to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, as to which complainant is also 
Tequested to comply with Rule V. 


RATES ON TAPIOCA SUBSTITUTE 


An award of reparation has been made by the Commission 
in No. 12350, Minute Tapioca Company vs. Director-General, as 
agent, et al., opinion No. 8498, 80 I. C. C., 215-16, on a finding 
that the applicable fifth-class rate of $2.375 charged on three 
carloads of tapioca substitute from Orange, Mass., to Los An- 
Seles and San Francisco, Calif., was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded $1.69. 

The shipments moved in the period between August 22, 
1918, and January 15, 1919. The report called attention to the 
fact that in Minute Tapioca Co. vs. Director-General, 66 I. C. C., 
267, the Commission found that the rate on tapioca in packages, 
M carloads,’ from Orange to Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
between June 25, 1918, and September 9, 1919, was unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded $1.69 and awarded repara- 
tion, and that the rate assessed in that case on shipments mov- 
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ing after June 25, 1918, was the same rate charged on the ship- 
ments involved in the instant case, which also moved subse- 
quent to June 25, 1918. 

The Commission said tapioca and tapioca substitute under- 
went the same manufacturing process; were sold for approxi- 
mately the same price; were shipped in the same kind of pack- 
ages and containers, and were assessed the same rates. 


REPARATION ON CANNED MILK 


An award of reparation on canned condensed and evaporated 
milk, in carloads, from Bloomer, Wis., to points in official clas- 
sification territory and Des Moines, Ia., on the ground of un- 
reasonableness, has been made by the Commission in No. 13105, 
Armour & Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, 80 I. C. C., 210-14. 

The complainant, operating a milk condensery at Bloomer, 
alleged that the rates charged on numerous shipments of canned 
condensed and evaporated milk from Bloomer to various points 
in official classification territory and to north Atlantic ports for 
export, between February 1, 1918, and June 1, 1919, and on one 
carload to Des Moines on November 26, 1919, were unjust and 
unreasonable. 

The Commission said at the time the shipments moved no 
joint rates were in effect from Bloomer to trunk-line territory, 
and charges were collected on the basis of combinations on 
Chicago, Ill., Manitowoc, Wis., and other west-bank Lake Michi- 
gan ports. The same rates applied on export as on domestic 
shipments. 

The complainant attacked the rates applied on the ground 
that at the time of movement through commodity rates lower 
than the rates assailed applied on canned vegetables, in carloads, 
from Chetek and Rice Lake, Wis., 17 and 32 miles farther 
distant than Bloomer, to points in trunk line territory. Bloomer 
is directly intermediate to these two points on traffic to trunk- 
line and central territories, as well as to Des Moines. The com- 
plainant contended there was no justification for higher rates 
on canned milk than on canned vegetables. 

The Commission pointed out it had found several times that 
the transportation characteristics of canned milk and other 
canned goods were similar, and that ordinarily the rates should 
be the same, citing Oatman Condensed Milk Co. vs. Director- 
General, 55 I. C. C., 228, and Carnation Milk Products Co. vs. 
Director-General, 55 I. C. C., 665. 

It said the record in the instant case did not warrant a dif- 
ferent finding, particularly in view of the evidence that canned 
vegetables and canned milk were included in the same com- 
modity description and equal rates applied from practically all 
important shipping points in interior Wisconsin to destinations 
in trunk-line, central and western territories. The defendant 
contended that the commodty rates on canned vegetables from 
Chetek and Rice Lake to trunk line territory were unduly low. 
It was conceded on his behalf, however, that the rates assailed 
to.Des Moines and to central territory were unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded the rates published from more distant 
points under authority of Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A.: 

The Commission said the witness for the carriers in central 
territory said that the attitude of the eastern roads had been 
since 1910, and still was, that inasmuch as canned milk was 
manufactured ‘at a number of points in eentral and trunk line 
territories upon which fifth-class rates were applied, if they 
participated in through rates from points. west of central terri- 
tory, upon any basis which would yield to the eastern carriers 
earnings less than the fifth-class rates from west-bank lake 
ports, they would eventually be forced to apply a lower basis 
than fifth class upon all canned milk originating in central and 
trunk line territories. In disposing of the case the Commission 
said: 

Exhibits of record show that during the period of shipment 
and at present commodity rates materially lower than fifth class 
were and are in effect on canned goods from many points in Wis- 
consin and other states to destinations in trunk line, central, and 
western territories. The rates sought by complainant and the 
earnings thereunder do not compare unfavorably with contem- 
poraneous rates and carnings on canned milk for comparable dis- 

tances from Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other states to points in 
the three destination territories to which complainant’s ship- 
ments moved. 

In Wisconsin Dairy Products Co. vs. A., C. & ¥. Ry. Co., 73 
I. Cc. C., 717, we found that commodity rates on canned condensed 
milk from Stoughton, Wis., to points in central, trunk _ line, 
Atlantic seaboard, and Virginia territories were unreasonable to 
the ‘extent that they exceeded the contemporaneous rates on 
canned vegetables. In Pleasant Valley Farms Vo. vs. Director 
General, 78 I. C. C., 671, we found that the fifth-class rate on 
condensed and evaporated milk from North Prairie, Wis., to New 
York, N. Y., was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded an 
amount which was the same as the contemporaneous rate on 
canned vegetables from Whitewater, Wis., a point from which 
North Prairie is intermediate. 


We find that the applicable rates were unreasonable (1) to 
trunk line territory to the extent that they exceeded the rates 
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contemporaneously applicable on canned vere, in carloads, 
from Chetek and Rice Lake to the same destinations, and (2) 
to central territory and Des Moines to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded the rates contemporaneously applicable on canned goods, 
in carloads, from Chetek and Rice Lake to the same destinations; 
that complainant made shipments as described and paid and bore 
the charges thereon; that it was damaged in the amount of the 
difference between the charges paid and those which would have 
accrued at the rates herein found reasonable; and that it is en- 
titled to reparation, with interest. Complainant should comply 
with Rule V of the Rules of Practice. 


RATES ON LOGS, ETC., UNJUSTIFIED 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1743, increased rates on saw 
logs and bolts from stations on Copper Range Railroad (mime- 
ographed without page or opinion numbers) the Commission 
has found not justified proposed increased rates on saw logs 
and bolts from points on the Copper Range to Green Bay, Kiel, 
Menasha and Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich. The sus- 
pended schedules were ordered canceled on or before July 14 
without prejudice to the publication of new schedules in con- 
formity with the findings in the report. 

The schedules, filed by the C. M. & St. P., in connection 
with the Copper Range and the Mineral Range roads, proposed 
a general revision of the rates in issue. The tariff provided for 
both increases and reductions in the joint rates from points 
on the Copper Range, but all the changes from points on the 
Mineral Range were reductions. The schedules as to the in- 
creased rates were suspended on protest of the Menasha Wooden 
Ware Company and the Kiel Wooden Ware Company. 

The Commission found that the carriers could file new 
schedules of rates which should be not more than 2 cents per 
100 pounds higher for like distances than the present distance 
scale of rates on saw logs and bolt for manufacture and re- 
shipment applicable between stations on the C. M. & St. P. in 
Wisconsin and Michigan, which rates the Commission found 
just and reascnable for the future. 


INTRASTATE RATES UNREASONABLE 


On a finding that intrastate rates on bituminous coal from 
certain mines in Indiana to complainant’s plants in Terre Haute, 
Ind., during federal control, were unreasonable, the Commission 
has awarded reparation in No. 13159, Terre Haute Paper Com- 
pany vs. Director-General, as agent, Opinion No. 8501, 80 I. C. C., 
221-24. The report also embraces sub numbers 1, 2 and 3, Same 
vs. Same. The coal mines from which the coal moved to Terre 
Haute were within 30 miles of that point, some of them being 
less than three miles from Terre Haute. 

The Commission said that in Clinton Paving Brick Company 
vs. Director-General, as agent, 66 I. C. C., 338, it had under 
consideration Indiana intrastate short-haul rates on bituminous 
coal from mines near Terre Haute during federal control sub- 
sequent to June 24, 1918, and that for certain hauls which were 
under 10 miles, and for certain hauls which were over 10 miles 
but not over 30 miles, it had found rates of 45 and 60 cents per 
ton, respectively, reasonable. Following the decision in that 
case, the Commission in the instant case found that the rates 
assailed were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
the following amounts: From Wabash and Speedwell mines and 
Seeleyville prior to June 25, 1918, 30 cents; from those points 
and from Riverside mine and Macksville, on and after that date, 
45 cents; and from Fontanet, Clinton, Seifort, Turner, Templeton, 
Fayette, Ayrdale and Jasonville, on and after June 25, 1918, 
60 cents. The rates assailed ranged from 40 cents to 70 cents. 


RATES ON STONEWARE 


A denial of reparation has been made by the Commission 
in No. 14034, Hercules Powder Company vs. Director-General, as 
agent, B. & O. et al., opinion No. 8500, 80 I. C. C., 219-20, on a 
holding that rates charged on shipments of stoneware, in crates 
and barrels, in less than carloads, from Akron, O., to Hercules, 
Calif., were unreasonable but that the record was inadequate as 
to who paid the charges. The applicable rate of $2.65 was col- 
lected on the shipments in barrels and the third-class rate of 
$3.25 on those in crates. The shipments moved between July 15, 
1918, and February 20, 1919. 

At the date of shipment the tariffs provided a rate on stone- 
ware, in casks, bent-wood crockery crates (exception to Rule 
16), hogsheads or tierces, less than carloads, Group B to Pacific 
coast, of $2.375. Prior to March 17, 1917, this tariff included 
stoneware “in crates.” On that date the item was changed 
by eliminating “in crates” to read “in bent-wood crockery crates.” 
The Commission said the latter were of a woven nature but not 
obtainable in this country and that complainant said if they were 
they would not be adapted for the character of shipments in 
question. Upon such representations from stoneware manufac- 
turers and shippers the carriers, subsequent to the movement of 
the shipments in this case, amended the tariff item effective 
February 20, 1919, by eliminating therefrom “bent-wood crockery 
crates” and restoring or substituting therefor “in crates.” The 
complainant contended that, under the circumstances, the rates 
charged were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the 
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contemporaneously applicable rates on stoneware “in bent-wood 
crockery crates” and the subsequently established rates on stone. 
ware “in crates.” 

The Commission found that the rates charged on the ship. 
ments in crates and barrels were unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded the contemporaneously applicable rates in effect on 
less-than-carload shipments in bent-wood crockery crates. The 
complaint was dismissed but without prejudice to complainant’s 


right to petition for further hearing to establish proof of charges 
borne by it. 


REPARATION ON CRUDE OIL 


In a supplemental report, No. 11462, Liberty Oil Co., Ltd, 
vs. Director-General, as agent, and Trinity & Brazos Valley, 
opinion No. 8496, 80 I. C. C. 209, the Commission has entered 
an order awarding reparation of $2,622.42, with interest, on 
account of overcharges on shipments of crude petroleum, in 
tank-carloads, from Iowa Park, Tex., to New Orleans, La. The 
prior reports in the proceeding are 64 I. C. C. 289, and 69 
I. C. C. 96. In the second report overcharges were found, with 
a direction that they be promptly refunded, but no finding was 
made that the complainant paid and bore the charges. There- 
after statements in accordance with rule V were submitted 
showing reparation due complainant in the sum of $2,622.42, 


REPARATION ON COAL SLACK 


An award of reparation has been made by the Commission 
in a report on No. 12821, Utah Fuel Company vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, as agent, opinion No. 8503, 80 I. C. C. 229-31, on a finding 
that intraplant switching charges for the movement of slack 
coal at Sunnyside, Utah, during federal control, were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded $2.50 per car. Charges 
were paid at the rate of 50 cents per car, plus 15 cents per ton, 
and the complainant alleged the charges were unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded the subsequently established 
charge of $2.50 per car. 


COTTON TRANSIT PRIVILEGES 


In a report on I. & S. No. 1531, Elimination of Transit 
Privileges on Export Cotton at Texas Gulf ports, opinion No. 8505, 
80 I. C. C., 235-6, the Commission has affirmed its finding in the 
original report, 73 I. C. C., 299, that the proposed schedules pro- 
hibiting transit privileges, including recompression or high- 
density compression, at Texas ports, and limiting the applica- 
tion of export rates on cotton moving under through export bills 
of lading to traffic delivered direct to ship side, had not been 
justified, but has modified certain language in the original report. 

After the original proceeding had been discontinued re- 
spondents filed a petition asking reargument and vacation of the 
order requiring cancellation of the schedules. That petition was 
denied but the Commission, on its own motion, reopened the 
proceeding for further consideration on the present record. 
Continuing, the Commission said: 


It was stated at page 301 of the original report: i Oe 

“The Galveston Wharf Company is not named as a Participating 
carrier in that tariff, but is a party to the rates by virtue of the fact 
that certain of its charges are absorbed by the line-haul carriers.” 

Furthermore, it was stated at page 303 of the original report: 

‘“‘Moreover, both the Texas City Terminal Company and the Gal- 
veston Wharf Company are made parties to the joint rates by the 
provisions for the absorption of certain of their charges.’’ 

Further consideration has been given the question as to the extent 
of the participation by the Galveston Wharf Company in the joint 
rates on cotton for export through the port of Galveston. It now 
appears that the wharf company is not named a party to the joint 
rates to shipside, but that it participates in the through transporta- 
tion of cotton for export by the provisions in the tariffs of the 
line-haul carriers for the absorption of certain of its published 
charges; and, to the extent that the original report is misleading, 
it is accordingly modified to reflect the true situation. 

We further stated in the original report, at page 304: ; 

“Respondents admit that there is no difficulty in identifying the 
shipments in and out of the compress and that the compress may be 
“considered a port facility just as the piles that support the wharves 
would be.”’ The traffic may, therefore, be said to be in the construct- 
ive possession of the terminal company during the process.” 

It appears that certain of the parties have agreed that the process 
of compression at Galveston takes place under the instructions of 
the steamship agents and after the property passes from the posses- 
sion of the wharf company, but the testimony with respect to this 
question does not warrant us in making any modification of our 
original report. : 

In the light of the modifications herein made the findings in the 
original report have been reviewed, but there appears no warrant 
for any modification of those findings, and they are affirmed. An 
order discontinuing the proceeding will be entered. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES UNREASON- 
ABLE 


An award of reparation has been made by the Commission 
in No. 13327, John Hawkins & Sons vs. Director-General, a 
agent, and Erie, opinion No. 8502, 80 I. C. C. 225-28, on a hold- 
ing that demurrage charges assessed on eight carloads of coal 
at Nutley, N. J., were unreasonable. Commissioner Hall wrote 
a dissenting opinion, in which Commissioner Daniels concurred, 
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and Commissioners Potter and. Cox dissented without stating 
their views. ; 

The shipments originated at Pennsylvania mines during 
October and November, 1919. They were stopped in transit 
under orders issued by the U. S. Fuel Administration, and were 
not tendered for delivery until on and after December 15, 1919. 
The report said the capacity of complainant’s track was two 
cars, and some of the cars were held on the carrier’s tracks 
adjacent to complainant’s yard under constructive placement. 
The coal was frozen when delivered or tendered for delivery, 
and thereafter the weather became very severe, with rain and 
snow, and a further lowering of the temperature. The Com- 
mission said, due to these conditions, the complainant was 
unable to unload any of the cars within the prescribed free 
ime. : 

The demurrage tariff then applicable at Nutley provided as 
follows: 


When the lading is frozen while in transit so as to require more 
than 48 hours to remove it from the cars, the total time actually ex- 
pended by consignee in heating, thawing, or loosening and removing 
it will be considered as free time, but _no allowance will be made for 
detention during: the time that no effort is made to unload, This 
rule will not apply to shipments which are tendered in a condition to 
unload. Under this rule, consignee shall not be entitled to additional 
time unless, within the prescribed free time, he shall serve upon the 
railroad’s agent a written statement that the lading was frozen when 
tendered. 


Discussing the issues and giving its conclusions, the Com- 
mission said: . 


The Commission said the complainants did not know the 
requirements imposed by the rule quoted, and did not serve 
the written statement, but commenced immediate and dili- 
gent efforts to unload. Demurrage charges of $954 were 
assessed. Defendants admitted an overcharge of $41 _ be- 
cause of failure to deliver one car in its proper order of arrival 
and because of bunching in’ transit of other cars. The car- 
rier’s local agent admitted the coal was frozen and also said 
he did not know of the requirement as to written notice. The 
Commission said the complainants did not attack the rule in 
question as unreasonable, but contended that assessment of 
demurrage because they did not comply with it was unreason- 
able under the circumstances in the case. In disposing of the 
case, the Commission said: 


As we have frequently stated, the primary purpose of imposing 
demurrage is to promote the prompt release of cars in the general 
interest of the public. Failure to serve the written statement in this 
particular case did not increase the period of detention of the cars, 
require the performance of any additional service by the carrier, or 
cause it to take any different course in its dealing with the situation. 
Defendants contend that the rule should be uniformly enforced, re- 
gardless of an agent’s knowledge concerning certain shipments, as to 
do otherwise would open the door for the allowance of concessions, 
and the working of unjust discriminations. While it is true that 
failure to adhere strictly to the letter of the rule may be the result 
of collusive arrangements. between shippers and carriers’ agents 
amounting to unlawful discrimination under section 2 of the inter- 
state commerce act, there is no evidence of collusive arrangements 
here, and the possibility of such arrangements would not be avoided 
by strict adherence. Nor is such possibility an answer to the com- 
plaint of a shipper under section 1. 





Tentative Reports 


RATES ON STEEL PRODUCTS 


A finding that the rates assailed were not shown to be un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial has 
been recommended by Examiner Warren H. Wagner in a tenta- 
tive report on No. 13967, Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. The complainants, operating steel 
Plants at Ivy Rock, Conshohocken, Pencoyd, Coatesville, Phila- 
delphia and Phoenixville, Pa., and Wilmington, Del., alleged that 
the rates on steel products, such as angles, beams, bars, zees, 
tees, plates, girder columns, etc., from those points to New 
York, N. Y., and related territory, were unreasonable, discrimi- 
hatory and prejudicial and asked proper rates for the future. 

The examiner said certain portions of eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland were grouped in the making of rates 
on steel products to New York. All the points of origin com- 
plained of were within group B. He said Bethlehem, Pa., was 
within group B from a geographic but not from a rate stand- 
point. The rate from Bethlehem is 14.5 cents; from group B, 
except Bethlehem, 17.5 cents. Complainants contended their 
Tate of 17.5 cents was unreasonable, and in relation to the 
Bethlehem and other rates discriminatory and prejudicial. 

The examiner said complainants considered 14.5 cents 
Proper from group B points and that the resulting differential of 
90 cents a ton would not give group A points, which have a 
rate of 19 cents and which are west and southwest of group 
B and as far south as Baltimore and Sparrows Point, Md., and 
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In our report on rehearing in Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. vs. 
Director-General, 69 I. C. C., 501, in dealing with a somewhat similar 
situation we stated: 

“* * * Where the failure to observe the provision in a demur- 
rage tariff is not the proximate cause of the accrual of demurrage, 
we have not always held that a literal compliance with its terms is 
necessary. We have held: more than once that if a shipper has 
knowledge of the arrival of his car, either by oral advice from the 
carrier or otherwise, he can not be heard to say that demurrage will 
not accrue because he received no written notice thereof as provided 
in the demurrage tariff. [Citing cases.] We see no reason why the 
converse should not govern in the present instance.” 

Such reasoning applies with equal propriety to the case under 
consideration. Unreasonable charges are unlawful, and it is our duty 
to afford relief when we find that charges exacted were unreasonable. 
A rule which is reasonable in its general application may operate un- 
reasonably under certain conditions, It is impossible to draft a gen- 
eral rule which will meet justly all possible contingencies, Under 
section 6 a carrier must abide by the published rule, just as it must 
charge a published rate; but there is no reason why, when we find 
the rule has resulted in unreasonable charges under section 1, we 
should fail to afford relief. Our powers should not be construed so 
narrowly as to defeat justice. Upon the particular facts of record in 
this care. we find that the demurrage charges collected were unrea- 
sonable. 

We further find that complainants made the shipments as de- 
scribed and paid and bore the charges thereon; and that they have 
been damaged thereby and are entitled to reparation in the sum of 
$954, with interest. 


In his dissent Commissioner Hall said: 


It is not contended or found that the tariff rule or the amount of 
the daily demurrage charge was unreasonable. The director general 
applied the rule, as the law requires. He could not lawfully have 
done otherwise. Complainants claim that they should have had free 
time in spite of their noncompliance with the rule, and pray repa- 
ration. We have jurisdiction to award reparation for damages suf- 
fered by complainants as a proximate result of defendant’s violation 
of the interstate commerce act. What provision of that act did 
defendant violate? He published and maintained a reasonable tariff 
rule, a reasonable daily demurrage charge, and applied both to these 
shipments in accordance with the law. The proximate cause of com- 
plainants’ damage was their failure to comply with the rule, which 
they were presumed to know. We have no jurisdiction to mitigate 
the seeming harshness of the law. But is the law so harsh? 

_ Carriers’ rules, like all rules, must be general in scope and applica- 
tion if they are to be reasonable and free from unlawful discrimina- 
tion. They can not be framed with exceptions to fit the individual 
peculiarities of a small place like Nutley, a large place like Buffalo 
or New York Harbor, and all the places which lie between them in 
size. At Nutley there may be one coal dealer, and the local agent 
can perhaps keep an eye on all traffic. At Buffalo, where many 
dealers daily receive many carloads, some might comply with the 
rule and others fail to comply under the same weather conditions. 
The local agent might have personal knowledge of the facts in some 
cases of failure and not in.others. Some subordinate might have 
that knowledge in cases not known to the local agent. Where is the 
line to be drawn when it comes to according free time? The rule 
makes it plain, because the auditing officer will rely upon the timely 
written statement from those who comply. But under the merrey 
decision here, which of the dealers who failed to comply would be 
put upon the footing of those who complied, and which would be 
left to pay demurrage? Plainly the door would be opened wide for 
unlawful discrimination between those who alike failed to comply 
with a reasonable rule providing for written contemporaneous notice 
and record, _ 

The question resolves itself into a question of law. We direct 
no change in the rule. We prescribe no cure for future unreasonable- 
ness. We simply say that in this instance the application of a rea- 
sonable rate under a reasonable rule has worked out unreason- 
ably. In my opinion the lawful rate, lawfully applied, does not 
result in an unlawful charge. Whether or not a court of equity 


could give complainants relief, the complaint here before us ‘should 
be dismissed. 


Harrisburg, Williamsport and Scranton, Pa., any cause of com- 
plaint. He said to create a spread of 90 cents a ton between 
the two groups would result in a greater spread in the com- 
modity rates than that existing between the higher C. F.~<A. 
fifth class rates for similar distances which,’ complainants 
urged, were proper for comparison. He said further a reduction 
to 14.5 cents would have to be applied to points nearer to New 
York thon group B that now had rates higher than 14.5 cents, 
and that, for instance, Trenton, N. J., not within group B, had 
a rate of 15.5 cents for a haul of 58 miles to New York. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 


Defendants invite attention to the rate of 22 cents as of August 
26, 1920, found reasonable in American Shipbuilding Co. vs. Director- 
General, 77 I. C. C., 439, between Pittsburgh, Pa., and Canton, Ohio, 
101 miles, to show that the rate from Bethlehem is subnormal and 
that the rates assailed are not unreasonable. 


In support of their allegation of violation of section 2, com- 
plainants cite Richmond Chamber of Commerce vs. S. A. L. Ry., 44 
I. C. ©. 455, and City of Astoria vs. S. P. & S. Ry. Co., 38 I. C. C. 
16. In the latter case discrimination under section 2 was not in- 
volved. In the present case the allegation of unjust discrimination 
is not based upon the assessment of different charges for the same 
line-haul, but upon the fact that different charges are assessed from 
points equidistant from a common market growing out of one point, 
Bethlehem, having been removed from a rate group and accorded a 
lower rate. The situation here considered is in no way similar to that 
in the Richmond Chamber of Commerce Case wherein discrimination 
was found to exist only where different charges were assessed for 
the performance of the same line-haul service. The allegation of 
violation of section 2 is not sustained. . 
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Complainants have competitors at Bethlehem, and in group A at 
Harrisburg, Steelton, Pottsville, and Sparrows Point. 

The Lehigh Valley’s rate from Bethlehem to New York is local 
to its line. The Philadelphia & Reading, while reaching Bethlehem, 
has no line to New York. Freight originating on its tracks at the 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s Bethlehem plant destined to New York is 
switched by the Philadelphia & Reading, 2 miles to Bethlehem Junc- 
tion, and there turned over to the Jersey Central. The Philadelphia 
& Reading has no joint rates with the Lehigh Valley on steel products 
from Bethlehem to New York. 

Neither the Jersey Central nor the Lehigh Valley is an originat- 
ing line from any point in groups A or B, except Bethlehem. As 
the Philadelphia & Reading does not publish the 14.5 cent rate from 
Bethlehem except via the Jersey Central and as the Pennsylvania 
does not reach Bethlehem, defendants contend that the situation at 
Bethlehem is due to and controlled by the action of the Lehigh 
Valley and not by any defendants of record. So, also, an order re- 
quiring the Philadelphia & Reading in conjunction with the Jersey 
Central to establish a rate from Bethlehem equal to that from other 
group B points would not benefit complainants if the Philadelphia & 
Reading-Jersey Central rate from Bethlehem was raised to the level 
of the group B rate, inasmuch as complainants’ competitor at 
Bethlehem would still have access to the lower rate of the Lehigh 
Valley, which controls the rate from that point. It has often been 
held that there can be no undue prejudice under section 3 of the 
act, unless it is within the power of the carrier charged with the 
discrimination to do away with it by its own act. 

The Commission should find that the rates assailed are not un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. The com- 
plaint should be dismissed. 


FAILURE TO MOVE LUMBER 


On a proposed finding that refusal of the Pine Bluff & North- 
ern Railway Company to provide transportation at Fletcher, 
Ark., for eleven carloads of lumber tendered during 1920 and 
1921 for shipment to points in Illinois and Indiana was unlawful, 
Examiner John C. Donnally has recommended an award of rep- 
aration in a tentative report on No. 14026, E. C. Miles Lumber 
Company vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

The P. B. & N. lies wholly in Arkansas, Its own line ex- 
tends 7.1 miles practically due south from a junction at Mc- 
Creanor with the Rock Island to Cullor, and it operates 0.9 miles 
beyond Cullor to Shullville over rails belonging to H. N. Street, 
its general manager, who had an equitable interest in the prop- 
erty of the P. B. & N. by virtue of a partly completed contract 
of purchase, the examiner said. During the time of the ship- 
ments involved a line owned by O. L. Shull, superintendent of 
the P, B. & N., extended 1.5 miles beyond Shullville to Fletcher, 
where complainant’s mill was located. The P. B. & N. has been 
operated since 1916 by a receiver. In 1917 he began negotiations 
with Shull looking to the purchase of the line beyond Shullville, 
the examiner said, and in anticipation of completing the pur- 
chase, published rates on lumber from Fletcher, which were the 
same as applied from all stations on the P. B. & N. In the sum- 
mer of 1919 the receiver discontinued the service from Shullville 
to Fletcher. A Rock Island tariff in effect during the time the 
shipments moved published rates from Fletcher to the destina- 
tions of the shipments and the P. B. & N. concurred in the 
tariff, the examiner said. 

Subsequent to the discontinuance of the service as de- 
scribed above, Street, who owned the locomotive operating on 
the P, B. & N., agreed to permit his locomotive to haul cars 
from points beyond Shullville for a charge of $50 per car, to be 
paid to him by Shull. The complainant offered the shipments 
in issue to the P. B. & N. at Fletcher, but the road refused to 
accept them there and its employes said the $50 per car charge 
would have to be paid. The complainant complied and the cars 
were moved to Cullor, at which point the shipments were ac- 
cepted by the P. B. & N., which issued bills of lading from that 
point. 

The complainant brought the action to recover the $50 pay- 
ments, a total of $550. The examiner said the question at issue 
was whether the refusal of the P. B. & N. to accept the ship- 
ments at Fletcher was unlawful and that the reasonableness of 
the charge of $50 a car was not in issue, 

The receiver said the continued publication of rates from 
Fletcher after July, 1919, was due to mistake or negligence, and 
that the railroad did not intend to hold itself out as willing and 
prepared to haul from that point after the time named. During 
October, 1919, the examiner said, the tariff-publishing agent for 
the Rock Island was instructed by the Rock Island to eliminate 
Fletcher from all tariffs, but the elimination was not effected 
during the time the shipments in question moved. He said 
the Commission had repeatedly held that the fact that a tariff 
item was published through error did not excuse compliance 
therewith. He said so far as the rights of the complainant were 
concerned, the situation had to be viewed as if the P. B. & N. 
had expressly authorized the Rock Island to continue to name 
Fletcher, and that, in a legal tariff publication the P. B. & N. 
held itself out as a common carrier from that point. He said 
the receiver of the P. B. & N. should be ordered to pay the com- 
plainant $550 with interest, 


REPARATION ON WET NITRO-STARCH 


Examiner J. Edgar Smith has recommended an award of 
reparation in a tentative report on No. 14432, Trojan Powder 
Company vs. Director-General, as agent, and Southern Pacific, 
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on a finding that on any quantity rate of double first class, 59 
cents, on 1,350 cases of wet nitro-starch from San Francisco, 
Calif., to Roberts, Calif., February 28, 1920, was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded the first class rate of 25 cents. 

The complainant also sought reparation on 1,142 cases of 
the same chemical which moved March 1, 1920, and which had 
moved by water from Baltimore, Md., to San Francisco, for the 
movement between the two California points. The examiner 
said the Commission had jurisdiction over the shipment which 
moved during federal control but not over the March 1 ship. 
ment because it was an intrastate movement and not a part of 
through transportation subject to the act, from Baltimore to 
Roberts, and that so far as the Southern Pacific was concerned 
the shipment originated at San Francisco. He said the steamer 
charges were not carried forward nor were the rail charges 
paid by the steamer and independent billing was taken out at 
San Francisco by the steamship company, acting as agent for 
the consignee. 

As to the shipment which moved during federal control 
the examiner said the charge collected was equivalent to more 
than $22 per car-mile and the rate to more than 55 cents per 
ton-mile. He said the evidence showed that wet nitro-starch 
was not more dangerous to handle than wet nitro-cellulose, for 
which the classification provided at that time a first class rate, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds. Since the shipment 
moved, wet nitro-starch, with not less than 20 per cent of water, 
packed in boxes, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, was given a 
rating of second class, the examiner said. 


RATES ON FRESH MEAT, ETC. 


On a proposed finding that rates on fresh meat, fresh 
frozen meat and packing-house products, in carloads, from 
Ogden, Utah, to Cheyenne, Wyo., Denver, Colo., Ottumwa, Ia, 
Chicago, Ill., Montreal, Can., Missouri River and Mississippi 
River crossings, Atlantic seaboard points and various points in 
southeastern territory are not unreasonable, unjustly discrimi- 
natory or unduly prejudicial, Examiner Howard Hosmer has 
recommended dismissal of the complaint in No. 12482, Ogden 
Packing & Provision Company vs. Santa Fe, Director-General, 
as agent, et al. He said the defendants should remove unav- 
thorized fourth section departures. 

The complainant also assailed the past and present rates 
on lard and lard substitutes from Ogden to New Orleans and 
Atlantic seaboard points as being unreasonable and in violation 
of the fourth section. The Commission was asked to prescribe 
reasonable rates for the future, including through rates where 
none now existed, and to award reparation on shipments made 
during the period July 1, 1918, to October 17, 1919. Armour 
& Company and Swift & Company intervened. Discussing the 
points at issue in the case, the examiner said: 


Most of the shipments upon which reparation is sought were 
purchased by the government of the United States or the Republic 
of France and a majority of those shipped to the Atlantic seaboard 
were for export. All of the shipments moved over the Union Pacific 
and_its connections. Local or joint rates were assessed On shipments 
to Chicago, Missouri River and Mississippi River crossings, including 
New Orleans, while shipments to all other points were charged com- 
binations based upon Chicago or the river crossings, not including 
New Orleans, the Mississippi river proportional applying as maxi- 
mum at such points as Ottumwa. one of the shipments moved to 
Denver and Cheyenne and the record contains no competent testi- 
mony to support complainant’s allegations with respect to rates from 
Ogden to those points. P 

The issues, as a practical matter, are confined to the propriety 
of the rates from Ogden to Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City and St. 
Louis, especially Chicago and Omaha, as applied on local shipments 
to those points and as components of through rates on shipments 
destined beyond, and to the aggregate, or through, rates to seaboard 
points, Montreal and New Orleans, 


The examiner said the complainant’s principal contention 
was that the rates on fresh meat and packing-house products 
from Ogden to the river cities and Chicago were improperly 
related to the rates on live stock from the same and other 
points in intermountain territory to the same points. It fur- 
ther contended that the relative adjustment it asked for should 
be effected by reducing the rates on the products, because, it 
asserted, the rates on those commodities were too high. 

After a detailed review of the rate situation, the examiner 
said that, as fresh meat and packing-house products were pro- 
duced at numerous points throughout eastern and western tel- 
ritories, long-distance distribution could hardly be expected 
under normal conditions. Continuing, he said: 


Complainant is justified in demanding only reasonable, non-dis- 
criminatory and non-prejudicial rates on its livestock products. The 
evidence does not establish unreasonableness of the rates assailed. 
It has not been shown that southwestern packers enjoy undue ad- 
vantages over complainant in the marketing of livestock products at 
river crossings and Chicago. The southwestern packers are entitled 
to all advantages growing out of their more favorable location. Thé 
packers at Omaha and Chicago ore likewise entitled to the benefits 
of their location. Omaha and Chicago packers are not entirely de- 
pendent upon Ogden and other points in intermountain territory for 
their requirements of livestock, especially hogs, and there is nothing 
to prevent them from obtaining animals for slaughter from points 
in middle western states east and southeast of Denver, The rates 
on livestock from these points to Omaha and Chicago are in many 
instances lower than those from the more distant intermountain tel 
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ritory. In view of these facts complainant can not reasonably ex- 

ect a rate adjustment that will permit it to market its products at 
Omaha and Chicago on a basis of absolute commercial equality with 
local packers operating at those points. 


RATES ON CONCRETE PIPE 


Attorney-Examiner John McChord has recommended an 
award of reparation in a tentative report on No. 14596, Sherman 
Concrete Pipe Company vs. Southern et al., on a proposed find- 
ing that rates on concrete sewer and drain pipe from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to McCormick, Irmo, Ballentine, White Rock, Ulmers and 
Monetta, S. C., and Appalachia, Va., were unjust, unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded the 
present rates. ; 

The following rates were charged: To McCormick, 22% 
cents; to Irmo, Ballentine and White Rock, 25 cents; to Ulmers, 
39 cents; to Monetta, 274% cents, and to Appalachia, 23 cents. 
The complainant competes with manufacturers at Birmingham, 
Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn., and complained of rates from 
those points to the South Carolina destinations. 

The examiner said, effective July 1, 1922, the rates from 
Knoxville to the destinations named were established as follows: 
To McCormick, 17 cents; to Irmo, Ballentine and White Rock, 
19.5 cents; to Monetta, 21.5 cents; to Ulmers, 25 cents, and to 
Appalachia, 16 cents. He said these rates were now in effect and 
were reasonable rates. He also said at the same time a new 
scale of rates was established from Chattanooga and Birming- 
ham to the same destinations, and were likewise in effect. 

The complainant also competes with a manufacturer at 
Wilmington, N. C. The distance from Wilmington to McCor- 
mick is 321 miles, and the rate was 12 cents, the examiner said, 
while the distance from Knoxville to McCormick is 288 miles 
and the rate was 22.5 cents. The rate from Knoxville to Co- 
lumbia, S. C., was 20 cents. The examiner said the rates to 
Irmo, Ballentine and White Rock, which are intermediate to 
Columbia, were higher than the rate to Columbia, and that the 
departures from the fourth section should be removed. 


CHARGES FOUND REASONABLE 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 14456, James W. Person 
vs. Illinois Central, has been recommended by Examiner Leo J. 
Flynn on a proposed finding that demurrage and switching 
charges, except certain overcharges, on carload shipments of 
lumber at New Orleans, La., were applicable and not unreason- 
able. Refund of the overcharges should be directed, he said. 
The case was submitted in accordance with the Meyer short- 
ened plan. 

Seven carloads of lumber involved in the case moved from 
Hermanville, Miss., to New Orleans, La., and arrived at the lat- 
ter point on various dates between October 21 and November 
2, 1920, inclusive, and the consignee was notified of their ar- 
rival. Demurrage charges of $591 were assessed at $2 per car 
for the first four days from the first 7 a. m. after the day on 
which notice of arrival was given and $5 per day for each suc- 
ceeding day until and including November 23, 1923, Sundays 
and holidays excepted. The examiner said there was no dis- 
pute as to the dates of arrival or on which the notices of ar- 
rival were given. 

There was an embargo against delivery of the cars at the 
Broad Street team track in New Orleans to which the cars 
were consigned and an employe of defendant said the president 
of the consignee gave instructions to have cars consigned to it 
delivered at Lafayette Street team track. This Official of the 
consignee did not remember giving such instructions but no 
objection was made to delivery at Lafayette Street, the ex- 
aminer said. He said the consignee was in financial difficulties 
when the cars arrived and did not take actual possession or 
pay the freight charges but said delivery would be accepted as 
soon as other shipments were unloaded. The defendant’s agent 
finally wired the originating carrier’s agent at Hermanville to 
take up the matter with the shipper, who brought the com- 
Plaint, and the shipper came to New Orleans. The consignee 
refused to accept delivery and on November 23, on instructions 
from complainant, the cars were moved to a private track at 
Poydras Yard at New Orleans. 


The governing demurrage tariff provided that when car- 
load freight was refused at destination and when carload freight 
other than perishable freight “is unclaimed within five days 
from the first 7 a. m. after the day on which notice of arrival 
has been sent or given to the consignee, a notice to that effect 
Shall be sent by wire” within 24 hours thereafter to the con- 
Signor, when known, at his expense, or when not known to 
agent at point of shipment, who was required to notify the 
Shipper. It further provided that in case of failure by the car- 
tier to send such notice, the consignor should not be held liable 
for demurrage charges between the date the notice should have 

een sent and the date it was actually sent. 

The case presented the issue of whether the shipments had 
been claimed or unclaimed, the complainant contending that 
the cars were unclaimed and that therefore no demurrage should 
have been assessed after the expiration of the first five-day per- 
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iod and prior to November 18, 1920, the date on which complain- 
ant received notice for a disposition order. The examiner said 
the weight of the evidence did not show that the shipments 
were unclaimed. He found that the demurrage legally accrued 
but said the defendant admitted an overcharge of $25 due to 
error in computing the demurrage. He also found the switch- 
ing charges of $7 per car from the Lafayette track to the 
Poydras yard were legally assessed. 


RATES ON ADDING MACHINES 


In a tentative report on No. 13583, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company et al. vs. Michigan Central et al., Examiner 
R. L. Shanafelt has proposed that the Commission find that 
the less-than-carload rating and rates on adding machines in 
Western Classification for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed one and one-quarter times first class 
rating and rates; that it should find further that the carload 
ratings of second class in Official, Southern and Western classi- 
fications are not unreasonable. He said the lower rating in 
less than carloads found reasonable for the future represented 
a change from the basis originally adopted and that had been 
maintained for more than 32 years. Under the circumstances, 
he said, the Commission should further find that the higher 
less-carload rating had not been unreasonable in the past. 

The ratings on adding machines in effect during the period 
covered by the complaint were as follows: 


Classification 
Official Southern estern 
bh oF CbhLch ©, @..h: 
Prior te. Aug, ti, 1981.... .. 1* 1* D-1* 
Since Aug. 31 1 D-1 


—. : ae 2 1 ais i 2 
Prior to Web. 20, 1928:... .. Pre 1 1 —_ 
Since Feb. 10, 1922 falas 2 1 
*Rating applied to any quantity. 


The complainants alleged that the less-carload rating in 
Western Classification and the carload ratings in Western, Offi- 
cial and Southern classifications on adding machines, and the 
rates charged on shipments made by them since March 1, 1920, 
had been and were unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded and exceed first class rating, in less than carloads, and 
third class ratings, in carloads, and the contemporaneous first 
class and third class rates, respectively. 


RATES ON COAL 

Attorney-Examiner John McChord, in a tentative report on 
No. 14075, Commercial Coal Company et al. vs. L. & N. et al., 
has proposed that the Commission find that rates charged 
complainants and interveners, on coal, from the McRoberts 
group of mines on the Eastern Kentucky division of the L. & N. 
to Louisville, Ky., when destined beyond, Cincinnati and points 
west of the Indiana-Illinois state line, are not unjust or un- 
reasonable, but are unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceed the contemporaneous rates from the Hazard group, and 
that the Hazard group be further extended east to embrace 
the station Dalna, and the rates applicable to that group be 
applied to coal from the added territory to the points stated. 


RATE ON NAILS REASONABLE 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 14336, Charles G. Bard 
vs. Director-General, as agent, Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
et al., has been recommended by Examiner Myron Witters on a 
finding that the fifth class rate of 19 cents, charged on 7 car- 
loads of nails, in kegs, shipped during 1919 and 1920, from 
Kokomo, Ind., to Kalamazoo, Mich., were not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 


RATES ON APPLES 


Examiner Henry B. Armes, in a tentative report on No. 
13844, Bell & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al., has proposed a 
holding that the applicable combination rate of 63 cents on 
apples in boxes, carloads, from Hanford, Wash., to Portland, 
Ore., was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, but that the 
present rate of 61.5 cents is unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeds 56.5 cents per 100 pounds. The shipments moved 
during September and October, 1920. 


RATES ON FELDSPAR 


Examiner Paul O. Carter in a tentative report on No. 14144 
and Sub. No. 1, Ceramic Traffic Association vs. Maine Central 
et al., has proposed that the Commission find that rates on feld- 
spar from producing points in Maine, New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut to New Jersey and Pennsylvania destinations, since 
July 17, 1922, had been and were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded or exceed the following, Trenton, N. J., being the 
chief point of destination: 

From points in the Brunswick group and Keene, 20 cents on 
ground feldspar; from the Brunswick and northern New Hamp- 
shire groups, 18 cents; from Keene, 17 cents, and from the Con- 
necticut group, 16 cents, on crude feldspar. 

The examiner also said the rates were unduly prejudicial 
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as compared with the rates from the same points of origin to 
destinations in 60 per cent territory, and that on proper proof 
that complainants had paid and bore the charges on shipments 
to Trenton since July 17, 1922, reparation should be awarded. 


RATES ON EVAPORATED MILK 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Exam- 
iner Paul O. Carter in a tentative report on No. 14203, Nestle’s 
Food Co., Inc., vs. Director-General, as agent, et al., on a find- 
ing that rates on evaporated milk, carloads, from Lodi, Wis., 
to Chicago and Clearing, Ill., during the period February 4, 
1919, to March 1, 1920, and from Lodi to New Orleans, La., 
during June, 1918, were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded 17 cents to Chicago and Clearing and 47 cents to 
New Orleans. The shipments in issue moved under a rate of 
20 cents to Chicago and 54 cents to New Orleans. The report 
also embraces No. 14202, Same vs. Same. 


OIL RATES REASONABLE 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 14086, Atlantic Refining 
Company vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic et al., has been 
recommended by Examiner Frederick M. Dolan on a proposed 
finding that rates on gas oil, fuel oil and gasoline, in tank-car 
loads, from Brunswick, Ga., to Charleston, S. C., were not unrea- 
sonable. The complaint attacked the rates in effect since April 1, 
1922, and asked a lower rate on fuel oil and gas oil than on 
gasoline and other higher-grade petroleum products. Prior to 
April 1, 1922, a rate of 22 cents was in effect on all grades of 
petroleum products, and the complainant alleged the rates 
charged were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded and 
exceed 22 cents. The examiner said on April 1 the rate was 
increased to 36 cents and reduced to 32.5 cents July 1, 1922. He 
said the record did not warrant a finding that a lower rate 
should be established on the lower-grade oil, than on the higher- 
grade products. 


RATE ON COAL REASONABLE 


Examiner Myron Witters has recommended dismissal of 
the complaint in No. 14070, Central Wisconsin Supply Co. vs. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al., on a finding that rates 
applicable on a carload of coal from North Fork, W. Va., to 
Menomonee Falls, Wis., and reconsigned to North Lake, Wis., 
were not unreasonable. He said apparently there had been 
an overcharge of $1.72, which, he said, should be promptly re- 
funded. 





RATE ON SUGAR REASONABLE 


Examiner Warren H. Wagner, in a tentative report on No. 
14670, Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co. vs. Texas & Pacific et al., has 
recommended dismissal of the complaint on a proposed finding 
that a fifth class rate of 99 cents on sugar from Fort Worth, 
Tex., to Des Moines, Ia., was not unreasonable. The case was 
handled in accordance with the new plan of submission of 
facts and argument in writing. Charges were originally col- 
lected at a rate of 53 cents and later additional charges 
were collected on the basis of the rate of 99 cents. 
The complainant asked reparation to the basis of the 53-cent 
rate, which applied from Sugarland, Tex. The examiner said 
the complainant’s entire case was based on the fact that a 
higher rate was charged from Fort Worth than applied from 
Sugarland, to which Fort Worth is intermediate. He said the 
fourth section departure was protected by appropriate appli- 
cation on file with the Commission. He said the record did 
not support a finding of damage due to the fourth section de- 
parture. 


RATES ON SULPHURIC ACID 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Exam- 
iner Burton Fuller in a tentative report on No. 14013, Seaboard 
By-Product Coke Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, on a pro- 
posed finding that fifth class rates of 14, 15 and 18 cents, ex- 
acted by defendants for the transportation of 39 carloads of 
sulphuric acid from Grasselli and Brills, N. J., to Seaboard, 
N. J., in March and April, 1919, and January, 1920, were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded 10.5 cents per 100 
pounds. A rate of 10.5 cents was contemporaneously applicable 
to Arlington, Silver Lake and Paterson, N. J., and subsequently 
established to Seaboard. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The R. I. Schwing Company, Inc., Schwing Moss Company, 
Wilhelm Moss Company, Luke B. Babin, Charles W. Snell Com- 
pany, Manhoff & Erpenbeck, Furniture Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Grand Rapids and Sumner M. Wells Company have each 
been authorized to intervene in No. 14827, National Association 
of . enone Furniture Manufacturers vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 
et al. 

The Commission has denied the petition filed by the Pere 
Marquette Railway Company in No. 13413, in the matter of auto- 
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matic train-control devices, in which they asked for permission 
to install an automatic train-stop or train-control device upon 
that portion of its road between Alexis, O., and Romulus, Mich, 
in lieu of the installation required by the above-named order. 

The Steel & Tube Company of America was permitted to 
intervene in No. 11224, Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association 
vs. Director-General, Santa Fe et al. 

The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 12162, 
the Viscose Company vs. Atlantic City R. R. et al., upon receipt 
of advice that the complaint had been satisfied. 

On the complainants’ requests, the Commission has dis. 
missed the proceedings in the following: No. 11757, C. St. P. 
M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Great Lakes Transit Corp.; No. 12609, 
Standard Shipbuilding Corp. vs. Director-General, P. R. R.; No, 
13398, C. A. Schaefer vs. Director-General; No. 13864, Traffic 
Bureau C. of C., LaCrosse, Wis., vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
No. 14645, Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. vs. Director-General; 
No. 14759, W. L. Macatee & Sons et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al, 
and No. 14767, Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association et al, 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The State Corporation Commission of Virginia has been 
authorized to intervene in Finance No. 2806, in the matter of 
the application of the Southeastern Railway Company for a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing it to 
construct a line of railroad in Lee County, Va., and Harlan 
County, Ky. 

The effective date of the orders entered on January 16 in 
Nos. 6490, Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al, 
and 8819, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, et al. vs. B. & 
A. R. R. et al., has been extended from July 16 to September 17. 

The Commission has denied the petition filed by the Di- 
rector-General of Railroads for further consideration and re. 
argument upon the record in No. 11354, Producers’ Refining 
Co. vs. Director-General, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. Ry. et al. 

The petition for reconsideration filed by the American 
Manufacturers’ Association in No. 14104, Interchangeable Mile- 
age Ticket Investigation, has been denied by the Commission. 

The Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Davenport, Ia, 
and Kohrs Packing Company have each been authorized to in- 
tervene in No. 14771, John Morrell & Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. RB, 
et al. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., City of Houston, 
Tex., and the Board of Commissioners of the Navigation Dis- 
irict have been permitted to intervene in No. 14807, Alexander 
Grocery Co. et al. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway 
Co. et al. 

The Commission has modified its order entered March 5 
in No. 10733, National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al., by authorizing the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Company to comply with the said order on or 
before June 30 upon not less than five days’ notice. 

The Commission has denied the complainants’ petition for 
reconsideration in No. 13006, East Coast Potato Distributors 
vse. NY. P. GN. BH HR, ot ‘al. 

On the complainants’ petition, the Commission has reopened 
No. 14190, American National Live Stock Association et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al., for such further hearing as it may 
direct. 

The National Association of Box Manufacturers has been 
permitted to intervene in No. 14078, the Chattanooga Manu- 
facturing Company vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

The Commission has reopened the proceedings and granted 
further hearing in Finance No. 1572, in the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Colorado & Southern Railway Company for 4 
certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing it 
to abandon a branch line of railroad. 

The Commission’s order of May 28 in Finance No. 2914, 
in the matter of the application of the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf Railway Company for authority to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of certain equipment-trust certificates, has 
been vacated and the proceeding dismissed. 


SUSPENDS COFFEE RATES 


By an order entered in I. and S. No. 1828, the Commission 
has suspended from June 10 until October 8, 1923, the operation 
of certain schedules as published in Supplement No. 7 to Agent 
Wm. J. Sedgman’s tariff I. C. C. No. 153 and in Supplement No. 
5 to his tariff I. C. C. No. 157. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to establish less-than-carload commodity rates on roasted 
coffee from New York, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa., to points 
in Texas on shipments moving in connection with water lines 
from such points of origin. 

The following is illustrative: 


Rates are in cents per 100 pounds. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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SALE OF GOVERNMENT SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The first definite information relating to offers made for 
Shipping Board vessels was obtained June 14 from Commissioner 
Lissner, in charge of the negotiations with prospective buyers. 
He said he regarded the situation as favorable, but did not ex- 
pect the negotiations to be closed soon. None of the bidders, he 
said, had yet come up to the board’s requirements. 

The offers that give promise of resulting in sales came from 
the following: Norton, Lilly & Co., New York to east coast of 
South America; Argonaut Line, New York to United Kingdom, 
and Pacific Coast to Orient; Columbia Pacific, freight service 
from Pacific Coast to Orient; Mayor Rolph and associates, of 
San Francisco, service to Australia; Dollar interests, combina- 
tion passenger-cargo service from Pacific Coast to far east; 
Pacific Mail, Pacific Coast to far east; W. R. Grace & Co., to 
west coast of South America from New York. 

The Columbia Pacific is negotiating for twenty ships; the 
Dollar interests for the ten passenger-cargo vessels out of Pa- 
cific ports, and the Pacific Mail for the five combination vessels 
it operates. 

Mr. Lissner said altogether there were approximately one 
hundred vessels involved in the offers. 

It is understood that the Munson Line is considering revis- 
ing its original offer as to the service from New York to the 
east coast of South America. 

Mr. Lissner said no details had been worked out as to direct 
government operation and would not be until the negotiations in 
progress as to possible sales were concluded, 

The Shipping Board has sold three additional tankers as 
follows: Imlay, of 9,971 deadweight tons, and the Mevania, 
of 9,826 deadweight tons, to the Malston Company, Inc., of New 
York, and the City of Reno, of 9,909 deadweight tons, to the 
General Petroleum Corporation of New York. 

The steel cargo vessel Silverado, of 3,280 deadweight tons, 
was sold to the McCormick Steamship Line of San Francisco. 

The Shipping Board has sold the steel cargo Lake Orange 
of 3,015 deadweight tons to John J. O’Hagan, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the Bascobel, a steel ocean-type oil-burner tug of 429 gross 
tons, to the Gulf Coast Transportation Company of New Orleans. 


TRIAL TRIP OF LEVIATHAN 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Referring to criticism of the Shipping Board in connection 
with the trial trip of the Leviathan out of Boston May 19, a 
spokesman for the President at the White House, June 12, said 
it was the invariable rule of the administration to accept the 
recommendations of experts in their various departments. He 
said the President did not know what was necessary to have a 
great ship like the Leviathan prepared for service; that the 
experts of the Shipping Board did know what should be done 
and prepared for the trial trip in making the appropriation and 
contract for the reconditioning of the vessel. It was said the 
President had no criticism to offer of what the board planned 
to do. Chairman Lasker conferred with the President the day 
before in regard to the situation. 


The New York World and the Democratic national com- 
mittee have been attacking the board for its decision to have 
a trial trip on the ground that the cost of the trip will be a 
needless expediture of government funds. The list of guests 
invited by the board for the trip includes members of Congress, 
railro adand steamship officials and newspaper men. 

Representative Graham of Illinois, who was invited to go 
on the trip and who accepted the invitation, later wrote Chair- 
man Lasker he was canceling his acceptance because he did 
not think the trip was necessary and that he could see little 
advantage to the United States in his going. Representative 
Madden of Illinois also was understood to have been on the 
verge of protesting against the trip, but it was understood that, 
after talking the matter over with President Harding and 
Chairman Lasker, he concluded he would go on the trip. He is 
chairman of the House committee on appropriations. The Dem- 
ocratic national committee referred to the trial trip as a “million 
dollar joy ride.” The trip will occupy five or six days. 

In an answer June 14 to the attack of the Democratic na- 
tional committee, Chairman Lasker said the trial trip of the 
Leviathan would cost $120,000, provision for which was made 
by the Shipping Board when Chairman Payne was in office, and 
that $107,000 would have had to be spent on the trip regardless 
of whether guests were carried. The recommendations of the 
experts in charge of the work was approved by the present 
board, which included in the total cost of eight million dollars 
for reconditioning, the item for the trial trip. He said it was 
the universal practice of shipping companies to invite non-paying 
guests on trial trips in order that the complex organization and 
Service machinery of the ships might be broken in, amd for that 
purpose the experts insisted that four to five hundred guests 
be asked on the trip. Mr. Lasker said it would be futile to array 
the opinion of the Democratic national committee, which he 
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said was playing politics, alongside that of experts of the navy 
and America’s shipbuilding and operating companies. He said 
radical changes had been made in the service machinery, the 
vessel had been rebuilt and that it was imperative that the ship 
have a thorough test under sea conditions. 

Senator Fletcher, ranking Democratic member of the Senate 
commerce committee, announced that he would go on the trip 
and make a report thereon. He said it was his understanding 
that the contract for the reconditioning of the vessel called for 
a trial trip at the expense of the contractors. He said he would 
observe what transpired on the trip and that, if it were properly 
conducted without lavish expenditures of public funds, he would 
not hesitate to say so, and that, on the other hand, if public 


funds were wasted on a pleasure junket he would promptly de- 
nounce it. 


LASKER REVIEWS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping Board, in a letter to 
President Harding written in connection with his retirement 
as chairman, June 12, reviewed the two years of his chairman- 
ship and submitted recommendations for the future operation 
of an American merchant marine. 

Mr. Lasker said the board had settled claims aggregating 
$200,000,000 at 12 cents on the dollar; that the deficit of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation had been reduced from $16,000,000 
to $4,000,000 a month; that commerce had been developed 
through the operation of American ships; that the Shipping 
Board would have on deposit in the Treasury at the end of the 
current fiscal year $125,000,000 as against a total cash reserve 
of $4,000,000 when he took office. 

In the event of failure to sell the board’s ships—and he 
held out little hope of any sales—Mr. Lasker recommended di- 
rect government operation by from twelve to eighteen corpora- 
tions to be owned and controlled by the board until such time 
that transfer of the fleet to private interests could be made. 
He recommended reduction of the number of ships in service 
to 250 as against some 400 vessels now in operation, the crea- 
tion of a reserve fleet of 200 ships, and the sale or scrapping 
of the rest of the government ships. His letter in part follows: 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation, largely by reason of the reso- 
lute attitude of my fellow-members of the Shipping Board, has 
emerged an economic, efficient and distinct entity, charged with the 
commercial operation of the ships in so far as is possible under 
existent conditions. Although the history of merchant shipping for 
decades has presented no more ruinous period for merchant owners 
than the years since the armistice, the deficit of $16,000,000 a month 
which existed in a time of tonnage scarcity has been cut during the 
prone hy life under your administration to an average of $4,000,000 a 
month. 

The operations of the Emergency Fleet Corporation under the 
supervision of the Shipping Board, while not financially profitable, 
have won back the confidence of world shippers and have provided 
with nearly two score freight lines under the American flag an 
efficient service on every ocean trade route. American exporters have 
been protected against discriminatory freight rates of foreign-owned 
bottoms and have been assured of continuous communication between 
our shores and our actual and potential customers. All of the ad- 
vantage and stimulus that can accrue to the foreign trade of a nation 
through the possession of its own ocean carriers have been placed 
in the hands of the American exporter, and a service has been given 
which is at least comparable with that of any other merchant marine. 


Shipping Board Vessels Increasing Trade 


Shipping Board passenger and freight facilities have brought the 
United States six days closer to South America than it was before, 
and are advancing, perhaps in greater measure than any other factor, 
the realization of that Pan-Americanism which is one of the cardinal 
aims of American policy and statesmanship. Through the splendid 
lines operated by the government from Seattle and San Francisco 
we enjoy rapidly expanding trade relations with the Orient. With the 
entry of the Leviathan into service and the completion of other plans 
of the Board, we will make more rapid progress in the north At- 
lantic where competition is keenest and where, because those with 
whom we trade have already extensive shipping facilities, we have 
oe yet made the gains that we have been able to secure in other 
routes. 

Thus briefly I sketch the administrative results of the Shipping 
Board during the past two years. My second commitment was that 
I would endeavor before leaving office to lay before you a policy 
which might prove the basis of a permanent merchant marine. 

The costs of physical operation of American merchant ships are 
from ten to fifteen per cent higher than the similar costs of com- 
petitive foreign vessels. This disadvantage arises both from legis- 
lative requirements and restrictions, and from higher capital charges, 
which in the main have their genesis in commendable causes—better 
wages and better conditions of American labor. These had been suffi- 
cient, however, to confine the pre-war American merchant marine 
largely to those waters from which foreign competition is by law 
excluded—the coastal trade. Outside of tanker, sugar, fruit and 
similar fleets which came into existence as the complement of Amer- 
ican industries, and which are not ocean carriers in the general 
sense, Our Overseas merchant marine was, and is, apart from the 
fleet of the Shipping Board, inconsiderable. Private capital has not 
entered the carrying trade today for the same reason that existed 
prior to 1914—the higher operating charge of American ships. In 
those circumstances the effort was made to secure from Congress a 
measure for direct and indirect aid to our merchant marine, and I 
firmly believe that the enactment of that bill would have brought 
about the profitable transfer of the government ships to private 
ownership, and the assurance of our economic independence in ocean 
transportation. 

The apparent alternative is to go the full length of direct govern- 
ment operation. My recommendation of this course would be only 
as an alternative. My conviction is that there are inherent in any 
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form of government ownership of a merchant marine marked dis- 
advantages as compared with private ownership which cannot be 
overcome, and this opinion has been emphasized every day of my 
tenure of office. Before entering upon a final commitment to a 
policy of direct government operation of the ships, in order to ascer- 
tain if private American capital be interested in their acquisition, 
the Board has within the past few weeks advertised its established 
lines for sale. A few of these may be sold through negotiations that 
have been started, but developments thus far indicate that by reason 
of the higher operating cost to which I have already alluded, most 
of the bids will be inadequate, and in the main the government will 
be forced to maintain in some way the routes now being operated 
at its expense; under these circumstances, and these circumstances 
only, is the government warranted in assuming the task of direct 
operation, 

Under such circumstances the justification will be ample, for the 
benefits arising from the national operation of such a merchant 
marine are public benefits which the investment of private capital 
could not be expected to provide. Chief among these are the guaran- 
tee of an adequate merchant marine under the American flag avail- 
able in case of war, and the protection of American trade from dis- 
criminatory freight charges, for only in the possession of a merchant 
marine is the trade of a country secure from a freight disadvantage 
—~, imposed by its competitors, 

hen I came into office the ships were being operated by the 
government through private agents, a vicious system, which, however, 
with its evil features as far as possible eliminated, I continued in the 
view that in the event of the passage of the subsidy bill it would pro- 
vide an avenue for the disposal of the ships. Under this system the 
private operators controlled the terminal facilities and the trade 
names of the routes, although the cost of these was borne by the 
government. Thus the government’s position as a potential vendor 
of the ships was impaired by the fact that the terminal facilities 
and good-will of its lines were in hands other than its dwn. 

With the experience of this situation in mind, I now recommend, 
in the event of failure to secure from private owners an adequate 
price for the ships. the creation by the Fleet Corporation of twelve 
to eighteen subsidiary corporations, in which will be consolidated 
the existing freight lines. In the event of the adoption of this plan, 
these corporations will have the Fleet Corporation as the parent body 
controlling the general policies of its subsidiaries and the responsi- 
bility for their operation resting in the separate entities. The sub- 
sidiary corporations will control the good-will and terminal facilities 
of their respective routes, and will thus possess assets of steadily 
increasing value, the property of the government. Government opera- 
tion should always be with a view to ultimate sale to private owners. 
In this light, while of course the officers and most of the directors 
of the subsidiary corporations should be practical shipping men who 
devote all their time to the enterprise, there should be invited on the 
respective boards in each locality citizens of eminence who would 
thus give a local interest to each undertaking. The twelve to eight- 
een routes indicated will require, to begin with, about 250 ships, re- 
placing almost 400 ships now in these services, and these 250 ships 
will represent approximately 2,000,000 deadweight tons. 

After allotting these 250 bottoms for this service, we will still 
have on hand a little more than twelve hundred surplus steel ships. 
The first comprehensive survey to be made of the fleet is now prac- 
tically completed, and it will undoubtedly prove that several hundred 
of these vessels, built for war purposes, are inoperable under peace 
conditions. 

Until the disposal of this tonnage is settled, the world’s shipping 
industry will be disturbed, and the worst effects of this disturbance 
will be felt by our own marine interests. We should, therefore, at 
once accept the inevitable and break up these unfits. Of the nine 
hundred to one thousand remaining, I recommend that approximately 
two hundred, representing approximately 1,750,000 deadweight tons, 
be selected as a reserve to be employed in highly competitive routes 
if, and when, foreign owners actively oppose the expansion of our 
marine activities. The ships required for the operation of the twelve 
to eighteen corporations mentioned, together with the reserve I have 
just indicated and supplemented by our coastwise carrying capacity 
of 3,700,000 deadweight tons already in existence, would provide this 
country with an aggregate merchant marine of approximately 7,500,000 
deadweight tons, a nucleous for a balanced merchant marine, for 
service in peace and war, and would place it in the second position 
among the maritime powers. 

An intensive study, based upon practical tests, of the cost of 
physical operation of the highest type of oil-burning ships with 
similar ships propelled by Diesel engines has demonstrated an ad- 
vantage of roughly twenty-five per cent in favor of the latter. It 
is my recommendation that from the steamships which I have 
characterized as a reserve, a given number be refitted with Diesel 
engines, and that these vessels be placed in commission in the service 
of the eighteen operating companies recommended to be established 
under the Emergency Fleet Corporation. If the estimates of the 
economies which may be effected through the conversion of these 
vessels are realized, the resultant saving will more than compensate 
for the disadvantage in physical operating costs under which our 
ships now labor. Indeed, with the early completion of this program, 
supremacy in the economic physical operation of ocean freight car- 
riers might well pass from foreign fleets to our own merchant ma- 
rine, for the reason that we would then possess such superiority in 
Diesel tonnage that in spite of existing handicaps our carrying trade 
= be firmly established before our example could be followed by 
others. 

No further appropriation will be necessary if Congress will permit 
the use for this purpose of the Board’s Construction Loan Fund, the 
effect of which will be such economies in operation as to permit of 
the restoration of the capital within a relatively brief period. 

There remains to be dealt with nine hundred to one thousand 
ships for which we have no present employment, and the existence of 
which acts as a depressant upon the merchant marine of the world, 
and most of all upon our own. I therefore recommend the sale of 
these ships at the best prices obtainable, not only to private American 
owners but to foreign owners. It is the nation like ourselves which 
is seeking to promote an overseas merchant marine that desires most 
of all stabilized conditions, and these conditions can only be brought 
about by the elimination of this surplus tonnage. For this reason 
I recommend that the Board be authorized to scrap all of these ships 
for which it is unable to find a purchaser at home or abroad. 

The two years’ period which I undertook to serve having expired, 
I now tender you my formal resignation, effective June 12th. In so 
doing I must express my appreciation of the splendid spirit which 
you have constantly given the Board, of your self-sacrifice of larger, 
personal interests in our behalf, and of your vision of an American 
merchant marine which never failed to inspire and sustain us, and 
which alone has brought order and progress out of chaos. 


The privilege of having served under you will always be the 
great honor of my life. 
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SALE OF CANADIAN SHIPS 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureay 


Correspondence has been brought down in Parliament re. 
lating to the proposed sale of 27 of the smaller ships of the 
Canadian government marine. The correspondence included a 
letter from T. M. Kirkwood, a Quebec shipping man, written 
from London, in which he said there was a strong group of 
English financiers prepared to take over and operate all the 
government ships on certain terms. They would build elevators 
at Quebec, Halifax, and at ports in England, France and Italy, 
as well as a large export flour mill at Quebec, if the govern- 
ment would guarantee interest on their bond issue and sell 
them the ships at a fair price. They also asked a rate on 
grain from Winnipeg to Quebec of 12 cents a bushel and to 
Halifax of 18 cents a bushel. They proposed to sell their 
bonds to the actual buyers of wheat and flour in England, 
France and Italy. Quebec would be headquarters for the fleet 
and would get 80 per cent of the export tonnage now going 
to United States ports for export, as the grain would be 
shipped over the Transcontinental. 

The correspondence shows that a number of requests 
have been made to buy one or more of the boats, and there 
is still a demand for them; but they will first be offered for 
sale by tender and if suitable tenders are not received, will 
be disposed of privately. , 

In the memorandum from President Thornton to the Min- 
ister of Railways it is pointed out that the ships of the 2800, 
3400, and 3750-ton type are so small that they cannot satis- 
factorily compete in overseas trade with ships of a larger 
type and are confined to the coasting trade. Nor are they 
suitable for the Canadian inland trade, being too deep in draft 
and of the wrong type. The coasting trade is limited. To try 
to operate them in the foreign trade would, in the opinion of 
Sir Henry Thornton’s advisers, result in serious losses. In- 
cluded in the list are six ships of the 5100 ton type which are 
expensive to operate for their earning powers. 


FARLEY MEETS SHIPOWNERS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


E. P. Farley, new chairman of the Shipping Board, was 
entertained at a luncheon at the Whitehall Club in New York 
Monday by the American Steamship Owners’ Association. 
While many members of the association, of whom about 100 
were present, had expected some statement on policy, Mr. 
Farley failed to give any indication of the plans which he will 
put into effect as head of the government fleet. He is chair- 
man of the committee which has been appointed to draw up 
a detailed policy for direct operation of vessels and, until this 
body has completed its report, Mr. Farley is expected to re- 
frain from Comments. 

Short talks were made by Alfred Gilbert Smith, president 
of the association; Commissioner Meyer Lissner; Oakley Wood, 
vice-president of the Barber Line; and E. J. McCormack, of 
Moore & McCormack. Among the Shipping Board officials 
present were Vice-Presidents W. J. Love and J. E. Sheedy, 
Col. R. M. Watkins and T. H. Rossbottom, general manager 
of the U. S. Lines. 

Mr. Lissner asked for the co-operation of the shipping in- 
dustry with the board in putting its new policies into effect. 
Other speeches were of an informal character. The principal 
purpose of the luncheon, according to W. L. Marvin, vice-presi- 
dent of the association, was to make the incoming chairman 
acquainted with the heads of many of the steamship lines. 


OCEAN-BORNE COMMERCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Evidence of greatly increased activity in our foreign com- 
merce appears in statements just issued by the Bureau of Re- 
search, United States'Shipping Board, on the ocean tonnage 
movements for March,” says a statement issued by the Shipping 
Board through Commissioner Lissner. It follows: 


These show that the United States enjoyed in that month the 
largest volume of foreign trade since January 1, 1921, when the 
present system of tonnage records was instituted by the United States 
Shipping Board. March foreign commerce exceeded that of Febru- 
ary by more than 1,300,000 tons, an increase of 23 per cent. This 
increase is €ven more impressive when it is noted that of fifty-seven 
classifications of imports and exports recorded, forty-seven show in- 
crease, thus establishing the subtantial character of the advance. 
Twenty-eight out of thirty-five clasifications of imports contribute 
to a total import increase of 740,000 tons (24 per cent), while of 
twenty-two export classifications, all but three show substantial in- 
creases. The total increase in export cargoes was 560,000 tons, or 
21 per cent, . 

The traffic in dry cargoes, a term used to distinguish shipments 
in regular cargo vessels from those carried in tank vessels, is the 
real index.of water-borne foreign commerce. Nine hundred and 
forty thousand tons, or 72 per cent, of the total March increase, was 
composed of dry cargoes; 480,000 tons imports and 460,000 tons act 
ports. Trade with the nearby countries, Canada, Mexico, Centra 
America, West Indies and Northern South America, made _ the 
greatest advance over February with increases of 41 per cent in 
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imports and 27 per cent in exports. Trade with all other countries 
increased 19 per cent in imports and 22 per cent in exports. The 
total percentage increase in dry cargoes was 24 per cent, the in- 
creases in total mond imports and exports being 26 per cent and 23 
per cent respectively. 

The aggregate carried in tank steamers increased 20 per cent, 
the increases in tanker imports and exports being 21 per cent and 
17 per cent respectively. This is in addition to the heavy movement 
of petroleum between the fields of southern California and the At- 
lantic coast, Which, being a coastwise movement, is not included. 

Of particular interest at this time is the volume of sugar and 
molasses imports which exceeded 560,000 tons, an increase of 137,000 
tons over February receipts. During the first quarter of 1923, a total 
of 975,000 tons of sugar arrived at American ports. This is 20,000 
tons over the imports of the same quarter in 1922, and the total re- 
ceipts — year were nearly 1,700,000 tons greater than during the 
year 1921. 

, The following table contains comparisons with February of the 
various classes of ocean-borne commerce: 
Imports Exports 
February March In- February March In- 
Tons Tons crease Tons Tons crease 
Overseas Dry Cargoes..1,218,000 1,452,000 19% 1,678,000 2,055,000 22% 
Nearby Dry  Cargoes.... 608,000 859,000 41% 293,000 373,000 27% 


Total Dry Cargoes...... 1,826,000 2,311,000 26% 1,971,000 2,428,000 23% 
Tanker Cargoes.......... 1,195,000 1,451,000 21% 619,000 727,000 17% 
Total, All Cargoes...... 3,021,000 3,762,000 24% 2,590,000 3,155,000 21% 


SHIP LIQUOR SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It was intimated at the White House, June 12, by a high 
spokesman for the President that the latter anticipated action 
by the next Congress to relieve the Administration of some of 
the difficulties confronted in carrying out the Supreme Court’s 
decision applying the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead act 
to all ships within the three-mile limit of the United States. It 
was said that the President was convinced that Congress never 
intended that the government should be confronted with such a 
situation, the reference being to the application of the law to 
foreign vessels. Until the law is modified, however, it was said, 
no other course but enforcement of the law as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court can be pursued. 


SHIPBUILDERS PREPARE RULES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Preparation of rules to meet recent and prospective needs 
in shipbuilding has been started by the American Bureau of 
Shipping in co-operation with a number of the leading Ameri- 
can naval architects, according to a statement from C. A. 
McAllister, vice-president of the bureau. 

This task was initiated at a meeting held in New York last 
week. The discussion covered a wide range of technical sub- 
jects, including proposed new classification rules for river and 
harbor craft, new Diesel-electric rules, the modification of 
scantlings to comport with the proposed new international free- 
board requirements and a general review of proposed minor 
changes to keep the bureau’s rules up to date with the rapid 
advances in the art. 

Although shipbuilding activities are at somewhat of a low 
ebb in this country and generally throughout the world, this 
meeting indicates, Capt. McAllister said, that the leaders in 
the profession are alive to the necessity of being prepared to 
meet the better times which they feel are bound to come in 
the not distant future. 

The meeting was the first joint conference of the special 
sub-committee on naval architecture and marine engineering. 
These were appointed recently by President Stevenson Taylor 
to meet periodically to discuss all changes in rules necessary 
in the development of shipbuilding. 


OCEAN CHARTER RATES STRENGTHEN 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Developments in the ship charter market in the last week 
have convinced many owners that the most critical stage has 
passed and that the basis is laid for an upward swing. Evi- 
dence of this is found in the fact that shippers are having 
greater difficulty in getting space at the low rates touched 
recently. Unless additional tonnage is dumped on the market, 
it is believed that the trend will continue higher. 

; Trans-Atlantic coal rates have already registered slight 
gains, and, while the demand for tonnage is not yet marked, 
merchants are not finding suitable vessels so readily. Most 
of the available ships have been chartered and those which are 
still unfixed are being held by their owners for advances. A 
Tenewal of coal buying from Europe is expected shortly in the 
event that the French continue their occupation of the Ruhr 
district, according to a statement from Funch, Edye & Co. 

Coal charters reported during the week were approximately 
the same as in the preceding period. Three vessels were fixed 
to Italy and Marseilles each; one to the Adriatic; one to Oran; 
two to the French Atlantic and the Antwerp-Hamburg range; 
three to Rio and Santos, and several for West Indies coal. 
The rate to west Italy, which closed the week before at $3 a 
ton, moved up to $3.10 and later to $3.25. Further tonnage is 
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wanted, with options to the Adriatic, at $3.50 a ton for June 
loading. The Marseilles fixtures, which were done abroad, were 
reported at $3.40 a ton from Charleston. The rate to the French 
Atlantic was $2.25 a ton, with indications that an advance of 
10 to 15 cents was in sight. The same conditions apply to 
the Antwerp-Hamburg range, where the last rate was $2.15 
a ton. 

The grain market was dull and rates were barely holding 
at previous levels. More activity was shown at Montreal. 
Tonnage was offered at 16% cents for 100 pounds from Atlantic 
ports to west Italy, but as shippers were willing to pay not 
more than 15% cents, little business was transacted. 


SHIPPING MEN PLAN CAMPAIGN | 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


In an effort to win the co-operation of the middle west and 
the interior to a sound solution of the merchant marine prob- 
lem, representatives of New York shipping interests will send 
representatives to attend the meeting in Cincinnati June 28 and 
29 of the Middle West Farmers’-Manufacturers’ Conference. 
The American Marine Association announced the appointment 
of Frank Shipman, of the Texas Company, and vice-president 
of the association, to act as spokesman for that body. The 
question of sending delegates is also before the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association and the United States Ship Operators’ 
Association. 

Malcolm Stewart, on behalf of the Farmers’-Manufacturers’ 
Conference, recently invited marine organizations in New York 
and elsewhere to name delegates to speak on the general sub- 
ject of merchant shipping and the adoption of a policy to keep 
the flag at sea. 

Charles H. Potter, president of the U. S. Ship Operators’ 
Association, said that he was convinced that the interior should 
be informed of the problems confronting shipping companies 
and that the association would take up the matter. A similar 
opinion was expressed by W. L. Marvin, vice-president of the 
shipowners’ association, who said that the question is now 
under consideration. 

It was learned also that the American Marine Association 
is planning a marine congress, to be held in conjunction with 
the annual convention next November. The purpose of this 
would be to unite all interests in behalf of national support 
for the merchant marine. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT RATE RULING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has issued an order in the matter of the 
publication of rates and fares by inland carriers of traffic ex- 
ported to or imported from a foreign country not adjacent to 
the United States, the effect of which is that no export or 
import rate may be established on less than statutory notice 
of 30 days or under special permission for shorter time. The 
order excepts traffic from points in adjacent foreign countries 
(Canada and Mexico) to non-adjacent foreign countries through 
the United States and through Canadian ports or through ports 
in the United States or when imported from non-adjacent for- 
eign countries through United States ports or Canadian ports 
through the United States to adjacent foreign countries. 

The order rescinded an order dated October 24, 1908, per- 
mitting the establishment of reduced rates and increased rates 
on less than statutory notice, and substituted a new paragraph 
for paragraph (c) of Administrative Ruling 71, Tariff Circular 
18-A. The old ruling in connection with the rescinded order 
permitted carriers to reduce rates on three days’ notice on ex- 
port and import traffic moving via Pacific ports between points 
in the United States and non-adjacent foreign countries, and 
increased rates on the same character of traffic on 10 days’ 
notice. 

The elimination of this privilege resulted from protests from 
the Galveston Commercial Association and the port of New 
Orleans. The association protested because it was informed that 
Countiss proposed reducing rates on cotton and cotton linters 
from the southwest to Pacific coast ports for export from $1.35 
to $1.17. It took the position that the rates would be made 
effective, on the required three days’ notice, before it could 
protest against their being put into effect. 

Another feature of the situation was that Atlantic ports, via 
which the permission has not applied, have regarded the per- 
mission as to Pacific ports a discrimination against Atlantic 
ports. The permission under the old paragraph (c) of ruling 
71 applied only via Pacific ports. The order of the Commission 
puts all ports on the same basis. 

The order of the Commission follows: 

It appearing, That by order dated October 24, 1908, in the matter 
of modification of the requirements of Rule 86 of the Commission’s 
Tariff Circular 15A, together with Administrative Ruling 71 of Tariff 
Circular 18A, inland carriers of traffic exported to or ‘mported from 
a foreign country not adjacent to the United States are permitted to 


effect changes in rates covered by said administrative ruling on less 
than statutory notice, and 


It further appearing, That the rights and interests of the public 
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may be injuriously affected by the continuance of the practice on the 


part of in ane carriers of publishing export and import rates on less 
than statutory notice. 


It is opdered, That the said order of October 24, 1908, be, and is 
hereby rescinded. 


It is further ordered, That paragraph (c) of Administrative Ruling 
71, Tariff Circular 18A, be also rescinded and the following rule is 
mre adopted in lieu thereof: 
hichever plan of publishing these rates and fares is followed 
the tariffs must be filed and posted, and may be changed only upon 
statutory notice or under special permission for shorter time, except 
that in consideration of unusual and special circumstances surround- 
ing the movement of traffic from points in adjacent foreign countries 
to non-adjacent foreign countries through the United States and 
through Canadian ports or through ports in the United States or when 
imported from non-adjacent foreign countries through United States 
ports or Canadian ports thence through the United States to adjacent 
foreign countries, tariffs making such changes may be filed on three 
days’ notice as to reductions in rates or charges and on ten days’ 
notice as to increases in rates or charges, provided the tariffs contain 
only rates on such traffic. Authority is also granted for the filing on 
like notice of passenger fares to or from ports of the United States or 
Canada in connection with passage tickets to or from foreign countries 


not adjacent to the United States, where shown in tariffs that are 
confined to such fares. 


Tariffs issued upon short notice under authority of this rule must 
bear notation, ‘‘Issued under authority of Rule 71, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Tariff Circular 18A.”’ 


The old paragraph (c) of ruling 71 follows: 


Whichever plan of publishing these rates and fares is followed the 
tariffs must be filed and posted, and may be changed only upon statu- 
tory notice or under special permission for shorter time, except that, 
in consideration of unusual and special circumstances surrounding the 
movement of traffic exported to or imported from foreign countries 
not adjacent to the United States and which moves through ports of 
the United States or Canada on the Pacific Ocean as to said traffic 
and confined to tariffs which contain only rates applicable thereto, 
the Commission, by its order of October 24, 1908, authorized carriers 
to make changes in said rates upon notice to the Commission and to 
the public in manner prescribed by law of three days as to changes 
which effect reductions in rates or charges and like notice of ten 
days as to changes which effect increases in rates or charges. This 
authority is intended to include passenger fares to or from ports of the 
United States or Canada on the Pacific Ocean in connection with pas- 
sage tickets to or from foreign countries not adjacent to the United 
States, where shown in tariffs that are confined to such fares. Tariffs 
issued upon short notice under authority of this rule must bear nota- 


tion, “Issued under authority of Rule 71, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Tariff Circular 18A.”’ 


RATES THROUGH HALIFAX 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 

J. E. Dalrymple, traffic vice-president of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, on a recent visit to Halifax, announced that 
he fully expected that the one cent differential in freight rates 
which has been in force against Halifax for many years, would 
be removed and that export and import freight through that 
port would be placed on a parity with St. John. He also stated 
that arrangements were being made to make Halifax the port 


for shipment of cattle, and that a grain elevator of large capacity 
had been recommended for the port. 


In making these announcements, Mr. Dalrymple made a 
speech to the members of the Halifax Board of Trade. He said it 
was the first duty of the Canadian National to decrease the deficit 
and in the near future to eliminate it. Transportation was the 
only source of revenue for the railway and to get it it must 
charge the maximum rates or get the maximum amount of busi- 
ness. He desired to correct the misapprehension that the Grand 
Trunk Railway was responsible for the differential charged Hali- 
fax over St. John. On the contrary, it was responsible for that 
differential not being higher by several cents. 


In explaining the intricacies of the tariff basis in the mat- 
ter of arbitraries from Montreal, south and east, he said that, 
originally, the railway officials had adopted the lazy man’s way 
of compiling rates, but in that compilation the Maritime Prov- 
inces had not been discriminated against alone, as the same 
rates applied to Quebec Province east of Montreal. 


Referring to export trade he said the situation had changed 
somewhat. The people of Canada owned property in a port 
(Portland) a distance of three hundred miles from Montreal. 
*“‘We operate the railways for the people of Canada through the 
most economic channels,” he said, and added that it was hardly 
necessary to explain that traffic could not be handled cheaper 
over 800 miles (via Halifax) than over 300 miles. 


Discussing sugar rates, he said there never was a time 
when they were satisfactory, and every time a change was made 
in the rates “there was a mess from one end of the country to 
the other.’ He would not admit that sugar should be placed 
on the same parity as flour; the former was more or less of a 
luxury, while flour was a necessity, and there was no compari- 
son in values. He was not prepared to say that any change 
would be made in the sugar rate, as requested, but asked that 
the petition be placed. before him in writing and he would take 
it up as an entirely fresh matter. 


He said the question of arbitraries, south and east from 
Montreal, was now engaging the attention of the system’s offi- 
cials. Not only had rates from Halifax to be considered but 
from other places which complained that their rates were too 
high in competition with Halifax. Referring .to the differential 
in favor of St. John, he said that arrangements were being made 
by which export and import business through Halifax would be 
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placed on the same basis as that through St. John before the 
winter business began. 


ANOTHER WEEK FOR MR. LASKER 


Because of numerous requests from counsel for both ship- 
pers and carriers in the southern class rate investigation, the 
Commission has postponed the date for filing briefs to August 1, 

It is the wish of the Commission that counsel able to do 
so will file briefs with the Commission prior to that date, in 
the interest of expediting consideration of the case. Service 
of briefs on opposing counsel may be deferred, however, until 
August 1, and those filed with the Commission will not be open 
to public inspection until that date. 


THOMPSON REAPPOINTED 


President Harding has reappointed Frederick I. Thompson 
of Alabama as commissioner of the Shipping Board, represent- 
ing the Gulf section, for a six-year term. Mr. Thompson is a 
Democrat, was first appointed by President Wilson in 1920, and 
reappointed by President Harding in 1921. He is the owner 
of four newspapers published in Alabama. 

Commissioner Thompson’s duties on the board have been in 
connection with the liquidation of the properties acquired by 
the board during the world war. He was recently appointed 
to serve on the committee with the chairman and vice-chairman 
to work out the new operating policy. 

“I am deeply appreciative of the manifestation of the Pres- 
ident’s confidence reflected in his reappointment,” Commissioner 
Thompson said. “It is a service in a division of the govern- 
ment charged with so important a task as the building of an 
American merchant marine for the nation’s security in time 
of war and its economic independence in time of peace.” 


CANADIAN SHIPPING ACT 


Amendments to the Canada shipping act, apparently, de 
vised to deal with the situation which has arisen out of the 
provisions attached to the transfer of ships sold by the U. §., 
Shipping Board, are proposed by the Minister of Marine. The 
amendments are as follows: 


Registry shall be refused to any ship sold with restrictions as to 
the use of the vessel or imputing any measure of continued control 
thereof by the government of a foreign country. 

Where any person applying for registration as owner of a ship has 
not sufficient additional assets in Canada to reimburse the government 
for expenses in connection with the ship or her personnel, registra- 
tion may be prohibited until security for such expenses is furnished. 

The government may make regulations prescribing the manner in 
which grain cargoes shall be loaded at ports in Canada on ships bound 
to ports outside of Canada not within the limits of inland navigation. 


FIBER CONTAINERS FOR EXPORTS 


“The growing use of solid fiber and corrugated fiber boxes 
for domestic shipment makes it pertinent to consider the pos- 
sibility of their use for export shipments,” says J. F. Keeley, 
assistant chief of the transportation division of the Department 
of Commerce, in a statement, which follows: 


At the present time these containers are accepted by intercoastal 
steamship lines and by lines calling at Cuban and Mexican ports. 
However, steamship lines generally have no uniform rules govern- 
ing the acceptance of merchandise in fiber containers. A_ shipper 
desiring to send his goods overseas in these containers must first 
submit samples to the steamship traffic officials, who pass on each 
application, thus causing expense and delay. 

The principal arguments for the use of fiber containers for over- 
sea shipments are: Lower first cost; greater speed in packing; 
economy in weight and measurement, with lower shipping costs; 
economy in stowage space; and difficulty in concealing pilferage. 
Some of the objections are: Ease with which fiber containers are 
broken or torn when stowed with other cargo, with consequent ex- 
posure of contents to pilferage and damage; deterioration in damp 
holds or in unfavorable climates; inability to withstand the rough 
handling at many of the foreign ports. 

At present fiber containers are used extensively and successfully 
for parcel-post shipments abroad. Such commodities as men’s hats, 
shoes, and furnishings, dry goods, and soaps move to foreign coun- 
tries in large quantities packed in fiber containers. : 

In the opinion of the fiber-board box manufacturers the specifi- 
cations laid down by the railroad classification committee for freight 
shipments in the United States are adequate for export shipments 
of the same commodities. These specifications may be found in rate 
41 of the Consolidated Classification, which is available at all railway 
stations in this country. It is recommended, however, that at least 
two flat straps be used to give added strength and to prevent pilfer- 
age from fiber containers intended for export shipment. 

Improved methods of handling and stowage will make the wider 
use of these packages possible. When fiber containers were first 
used for domestic shipment there was objection because of their 
liability to damage when loaded in cars with heavier freight. Im- 
proved methods of loading and stowing were developed, with the 
result that fiber containers are now widely used. The same objec- 
tion is being raised by steamship companies; but improvements in 
steamship loading and stowing should make the use of such con- 
— possible for certain commodities within reasonable weight 
imits. 

It is inadvisable to adopt fiber containers without first consult- 
ing a reputable manufacturer. Usually a container suited to a par- 
ticular commodity and designed to carry a certain number of units 
is subjected to laboratory tests, in order to determine the most 
suitable type of box. A corrugated fiber box, said to be waterproof, 
has recently been offered to the shipping public. It is claimed to be 
ideal for shipping liquids in glass, goods which contain or absorb 
moisture, and all commodities to wet-weather districts: Tests seem 
to indicate that it is a great improvement over the ordinary fiber 
case and is adaptable for export packing. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from R 


eporters and Digests of National Reporter 
ystem, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Admission of Testimony of Conversation Concerning Cotton Ap- 
parently Loaded by Mistake with Another Shipment Held 
Not Error: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) In an action for conversion 
of a bale of cotton, where it appeared that plaintiff and another 
had had 50 bales each on defendant’s platform, and that, after 
such other party had shipped his 50 bales, plaintiff was able 
to locate but 49 bales which belonged to him, and one which had 
belonged to the other person, and which has a number similar 
to the number of his missing bale, held, that it was not error 
to admit testimony of a conversation, had between plaintiff’s 
agent and defendant’s agent at the time of loading of the 50 
bales, Wherein the apparent mistake had been called to the 
attention of defendant’s agent, who had refused to correct it— 
Alabama Great Southern R. Co. vs. Longshore, 96 Sou. Rep. 64. 
Facts Held to Warrant Finding Cotton Had Been Lost by Act 

of Railroad, and to Warrant Recovery: 

Evidence that plaintiff and another had each deposited 50 
bales of cotton on defendant railroad’s platform, and that, after 
such other party had shipped 50 bales, one of his, numbered 
4678, still remained, and one of plaintiff’s numbered 4778, was 
missing, and evidence that defendant’s agent had been advised 
of the apparent mistake, and had refused to correct it, held to 
warrant the inference that plaintiff’s bale had been lost by act 
of defendant, and warrant recovery by plaintiff of the value of 
the lost bale.—Ibid. 

Findings of Fact by Trial Judge Have Same Weight as Verdict 
of Jury: 

Findings of-fact by trial judge have same weight as verdict 
of jury.—Ibid. 

Carmack Amendment Has Not Changed Common Law as to 
Liability of Carrier for Loss on Its Own Line: 

(Supreme Court of Michigan.) The Carmack amendment 
(U. S. Comp. St., sec. 8604a, 8604aa), by increasing liability of 
the initial carrier, has not changed the common-law doctrine 
that a connecting carrier is liable for loss occurring on its own 
line through its negligence.—Ginsberg et al. vs. Wabash Ry. Co., 
193 N. W. Rep. 286. 

Terminal Carrier Presumptively Liable for Damages to Con- 
signment Resulting from Negligence During Transportation 
from Initial Point: 

A terminal carrier is presumptively liable for damages to 
the consignment resulting from negligence during transportation 
from the initial point.—Ibid. 

Failure to Stop Shipment at Intermediate Point for Kiln-drying 
Not Fault of Initial Carrier: 

(Supreme Court of Michigan.) Failure to stop shipment of 
lumber at B, an intermediate point on the line of the connecting 
carrier for kiln-drying, as directed by instructions across the 
face of bill of lading and waybill, held not the fault of the 
initial carrier, but of the connecting carrier, even if, instead of 
a through billing, there should have been a local billing to B, 
with a second billing, after drying, to point of destination —Van 
Keulen & Winchester Lumber Co. vs. Manistee & N. E. R. Co. 
et al., 193 N. W. Rep. 289. 


Measure of Damages for Failure to Stop Lumber Shipment at 

Intermediate Point, for Kiln-drying, Difference in Cost: 

The measure of damages for failure of carrier to stop ship- 
ment of lumber at intermediate point for kiln-drying is limited 
to the excess in cost thereof at destination, though consignee, 
before learning of such failure, sawed the lumber in short 
lengths so that damage from warping was increased, this not 
being a damage which might reasonably be anticipated, the 
carrier not knowing of the contemplated use, and there being 
no duty to notify the consignee of the failure to dry, as a rea- 
sonable inspection would disclose it, and it could not be antici- 
pated that the lumber would be used when it was unfit, doing 
which would be negligence.—lIbid. 

Liable for Full Value of Goods Converted: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) Where a carrier 
converted to its own use property shipped, it is liable for the 
full value of the property converted, notwithstanding limitation 
in contract of shipment——American Railway Express Co. vs. 
Santa Anna Gas Co., 250 S. W. Rep. 271. 

Cannot Limit Liability by Contract: 

_. Under Rey. St. 1911, Art. 708, a carrier cannot limit its 
liability by contract.—Ibid. 

Destruction of Goods by Fire, Not Conversion: 

Where the goods transported by a4 carrier are destroyed by 
fire, the carrier is not chargeable with conversion of them.—Ibid. 
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Conversion by Carrier Presumed Under Evidence: 

In an action by a shipper for conyersion of goods, where 
there is no evidence that carrier still holds the goods subject 
to delivery at some future time, it will be presumed that it has 
converted goods to its own use, because it is peculiarly within 
the knowledge of the carrier what became of the goods, and the 
burden is on it to show what disposition was made of them.— 
Ibid. 

Evidence Sufficient to Show Shipment Under Written Contract: 

In an action for carrier’s conversion of goods shipped, evi- 
dence held sufficient to show that shipment was under written 
contract.—Ibid. 
Termination of Federal Control Held Immaterial in Suit for 

Conversion: 

Where a shipment of goods went forward under a bill of 
lading containing a limitation of liability, issued on February 
28, 1920, it was immaterial, in determining the carrier’s liability 
for conversion of the shipment, that federal control ceased on 
February 29, 1920, since the regulations previously established 
by Congress were continued by Act Cong. Feb. 28, 1920, c. 91, 
sec. 208, which section would be applicable if the suit was based 
on a contract instead of conversion. 


ON MOTION OF REHEARING 


Limitations of Liability of Shipping Contract Not Applicable in 
Case of Conversion by Carrier: 

Limitations of liability in a shipping contract have no appli- 
cation in case of conversion of goods by carrier.—Ibid. 
Allegations as to Contract of Shipment Merely Matter of Induce- 

ment in Action for Conversion: 

Where the petition alleged a conversion by the carrier of 
goods shipped, allegations as to the contract of shipment were 
merely matters of inducement, showing how the goods came 
into the possession of the carrier.—Ibid. 

In Conversion Against Carrier, Shipper Need Not Show Manner 
of Conversion: 

A petition showing that defendant carrier converted goods 
to its own use held sufficient, plaintiff not being required to 
allege the manner of conversion, since such information is 
within the knowledge of the carrier.—Ibid. 

Showing of Failure to Transport and Deliver Within Reasonable 
Time Constitutes Prima Facie Case of Conversion: 
Showing of failure by carrier to transport and deliver goods 

within reasonable time constitutes prima facie case of conver- 

sion.—Ibid. 

Allegations of Demand Unnecessary in Action for Conversion: 
In an action against a carrier for conversion of goods 

shipped, an allegation that defendant failed and refused to trans- 

port and deliver the goods to consignee was sufficient, without 
alleging demand by consignee for delivery.—Ibid. 

In Conversion Against Carrier Burden Is On Carrier to Show 
Ability to Deliver or Account for Disposition of Goods: 

In order to maintain an action against a shipper for goods, a 
demand by the consignee is not necessary, since the burden is 
on the carrier to show that it was ready, willing, and able to 
make delivery, or to account for its inability to do so.—Ibid. 


Courts Take Judicial Notice of Fact Express Companies Deliver 
Shipment When Consignee Is Known, and, if Not, that No- 
tice Is Mailed of Arrival of Goods: 

Courts take judicial cognizance that it is customary for ex- 
press companies to deliver the shipment when the consignee is 
known, and, if not, to mail him a notice of the arrival of the 
goods.—Ibid. 

Where Shipment Was Consigned to Seller’s Order, Title Did Not 
Pass Until Delivery: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Where bill of lading showed 
consignment to the seller at destination, and the shipment was 
subject to seller’s order until delivered to the purchaser at a 
street address named in the bill of lading, which delivery was 
never made, held that title remained in plaintiff and never passed 
to purchaser.—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. vs. Allison, 250 
S. W. Rep. 24. ‘ 


Question of Intent of Shipper to Pass Title to Consignee Not a 

Jury Question: 

In an action by the seller for failure of carrier to deliver 
shipment of lumber to purchaser, where the undisputed evidence 
showed that title was not to pass until delivery to purchaser, 
the court properly refused to submit to the jury an issue as to 
the intention of the parties as to passing of title—Ibid. 
Carrier’s Negligence in Failing to Make Delivery Held a Jury 

Question: 

Where one of two cars of lumber shipped by plaintiff to the 
same consignee was not delivered by the carrier and never 
reached the address specified in the bills of lading, while the 
other was delivered within three weeks, the evidence made the 
carrier’s negligence for non-delivery of the one car a question 
for the jury.—Ibid. 


Argumentative Instructions Properly Refused: 

In an action against a carrier for failure to deliver ship- 
ment, argumentative instructions on the issue of carrier’s neg- 
ligence were properly refused.—Ibid. 
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Instructions on Carrier’s Negligence in Failing to Make Delivery 

Not Erroneous: 

In an action by a shipper for the negligent failure of a car- 
rier to delivery to consignee, instructions on the issue of 
earrier’s negligence, and the sufficiency of the shipper’s designa- 
tion of place of delivery, held to properly submit the issue.—lIbid. 
Evidence of Non-Delivery to Consignee’s Address Places Burden 

on Carrier to Show Due Care: 

In an action by a shipper for carrier’s failure to deliver, 
evidence by the plaintiff that the shipment had not been deliv- 
ered to the address specified in the bill of lading raised the 
presumption that the loss of the shipment was by reason of 
the carrier’s negligence or that of its agents, and the burden 
then was on the carrier to show to the contrary.—Ibid. 
Evidence Held Sufficient to Warrant Finding of Carrier’s Neg- 

ligent Failure to Deliver: 

Evidence held sufficient to warrant finding a verdict that 
carrier’s failure to deliver shipment of lumber was due to its 
negligence or that of its agents.—Ibid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


Findings of Trial Judge Sustained, Uniess Contrary to Evidence: 
(Supreme Court of Michigan.) On appeal, the findings of 

the trial judge must be sustained, unless they are contrary to 

the clear weight of evidence.—Standard Pickle Co., Inc., vs. 

Pere Marquette Ry. Co., 193 N. W. Rep. 300. 

Liable if Negligence Is Proximate Cause of Damage by Frost: 

Where pickles in transit were frozen, the carrier is liable 
only if its negligence was the proximate cause of the loss.—Ibid. 
Railroad Company Not Liable for Loss of Goods from Frost, 

Where Delay in Transit Occurred After Damage: 

Where delay in transit occurred after a shipment of pickles 
was subjected to destructive temperatures, which, had there 
been no delay, could not have been avoided, neither the ‘delay, 
nor failure to notify shipper of connecting carrier’s temporary 
embargo, nor routing shipment over such connecting carrier’s 
line, was the proximate cause of the freezing.—Ibid. 

Failure to Put Shipment Into Roundhouse to Prevent Freezing 

Held Not Negligence: 

In an action for loss of goods by freezing in transit, where 
there was no evidence that defendant had available storage 
other than its roundhouse, and no evidence of the number or 
quantity of perishable shipments in transit and delayed, a finding 
of negligence for failure to put the goods into a roundhouse can- 
not be sustained.—Ibid. 

Not Required to Take Precautions Which Shipper Omits: 

A carrier should not be required to take precautions to pro- 
tect goods, which the owner himself deemed it unnecessary or 
undesirable to take.—lIbid. . 

Failure to Notify Consignor or Consignee of Delay Held Not 

Negligence: 

Where pickles in transit were subjected to freezing tem- 
peratures before a delay, which was of uncertain duration, fail- 
ure to notify the consignor and the consignee of the delay and 
of low temperature at the place of delay, was not negligence, 
since such notice, if given, would have availed nothing.—Ibid. 
Evidence Supported Finding that Carrier Was Not Liable for 

Loss by Freezing: 

In no action against a railroad for loss of goods from freez- 
ing in transit, held, that the clear weight of evidence was suffi: 
cient to support a finding that defendants were not liable for 
the freezing.—Ibid. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Succeeding Partnership Must Prove as Well as Allege Owner. 
ship of Cause of Action of Old Firm: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) Where it was 
alleged in an action by a partnership that it succeeded another 
partnership under the same name and took over its business, 
including the cause of action sued on, a judgment for the part- 
nership cannot stand, in the absence of proof of the allegations 
as to the taking over of the cause of action sued on.—Western 
Union Telegraph Co. vs. Oldsmobile Sales Co., 250 S. W. 221. 
Liability of Telegraph Company for Negligent Failure to Trans- 

mit Message: 

If a telegraph company contracted or assumed the duty of 
transmitting and delivering a telegram conveying a contractual 
offer of acceptance, though not unconditional, and negligently 
failed to transmit and deliver it, the party making the offer can 
recover whatever damages proximately resulted, providing the 
message sufficiently advised the company of the probable loss, 
and provided the sender could show that he could and would 
have consummated the sale upon the terms and conditions 
stated in the telegram but for the breach of the duty on the 
part of the telegraph company.—Ibid. 

Message Held to Sufficiently Advise Telegraph Company of Prob- 
able Loss from Failure to Remit: 

A message conveying a contractual offer of acceptance, 
though not unconditional, held sufficient to advise telegraph 
company of probable loss of sale and profits, if the message was 
not transmitted and delivered.—Ibid. 
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Loss of Profits from Contemplated Sale Not Speculative: 

Loss of profits from failure to make sale, by reason of neg- 
ligence of telegraph company in failing to transmit and deliver 
conditional offer of acceptance, held not speculative.—Ibid. 
Evidence Sufficient to Show Market Value of Automobile: 

, In action for damages for negligence of telegraph company 
in failing to deliver conditional offer of acceptance addressed to 
one who intended to buy an automobile, evidence held sufficient 
to sustain finding as to retail market value of automobile.—Ibid, 
Evidence Held to Sustain Finding that Failure to Transmit 

Message Caused Failure of Sale: 

In an action for damages for failure to deliver conditional 
offer of acteptance addressed to one who intended to purchase 
an automobile, evidence held sufficient to sustain finding that 
the sale failed by reason of failure to ‘deliver message.—lIbid. 
Evidence Held Admissible in Action for Damages for Failure to 

Deliver Message: 

In an action against a telegrapph company for damages for 
failure to deliver message containing a conditional offer of ac. 
ceptance of an offer made by one contemplating the purchase of 
an automobile, court did not err in permitting the intending pur- 
chaser to testify that, if the telegram had been delivered to him 
on the date it was sent, he would have purchased a car from 
plaintiff.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Conclusion on Agreed Facts Held Reviewable Without Request 
for Findings or Declaration of Law: 

(Supreme Court of Michigan.) Where a case was tried on 
a statement of facts, except for the testimony of one witness, 
and the stipulated facts present a single controlling question of 
law, the trial court’s conclusion on that question of law can 
be reviewed though no findings of fact were made by the trial 
court nor written requests for special findings or points of law 
presented to the court as upon request to charge—New York 
Cent. Ry. Co. v. Calvert, et al, 193 N. W. Rep. 295. 
Circumstances and Practical Construction by Officers are to Be 

Considered in Construing Tariff: 

While the plain provisions of a carriers’ tariff cannot be 
altered by custom, intention of the framers, or understanding 
of the parties, the existing facts and circumstances attending 
the adoption of the tariff, and the practical construction given 
it by the officers whose duty it is to administer the law under 
which it was adopted, are competent to consider in determining 
its construction, if its actual meaning is open to construction. 
—Ibid. 

Giving Notices That Cars Had Passed Certain Points Held Not 
Condition Precedent to Reconsignment Charge: 

Where a carrier’s tariff, imposing a reconsignment charge 
on each car of coal reconsigned after it reached the city, re- 
quired the carrier to notify the consignee when the cars passed 
certain points outside of the city, but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had found that the giving of such notice was im- 
practicable and that the requirement of such notice as a condi- 
tion precedent would have worked inequitably with discrimina- 
tory results, the notice was not a condition precedent to the 
recovery of the reconsignment charges, and such charge can be 
recovered, even though one railroad was both the carrying and 
delivering railroad within the meaning of that tariff.—lIbid. 
Admission of Immaterial Testimony as to Meaning of Words in 

Tariff Held Harmless: 

Even though the admission of evidence on behalf of a 
carrier as to the technical distinction between the words “de- 
livering railroad” and “carrier”, as used in the company’s tariff, 
was technical error because it was immaterial and irrelevant, 
it was not prejudicial error where the trial court reached the 
right conclusion as to the construction of the tariff if such 
testimony be disregarded.—Ibid. 

Complaint that Intrastate Rate Discriminated Against Inter- 
state Commerce Must Be First Presented to Interstate 
Commerce Commission: 

(District Court, N. D. Georgia.) A complaint that an intra 
state rate ordered by a state commission was a discrimination 
against interstate or foreign commerce must first be made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,. which is given jurisdic: 
tion over such rates by the Transportation Act.—Atlan- 
tic Coast Line R. Co. v. Trammell et al, 287 Fed. Rep. 741. 
Georgia Commission Cannot Restore Original Discriminatory 

Rate Given to Encourage Industry and Later Withdrawn. 

Under Civ. Code Ga. 1910, sec. 2630, empowering the Rail- 
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road Commission to prescribe just and. reasonable: rates, and 
section 2629, prohibiting unjust discrimination in rates, the 
Georgia Commission cannot order an intrastate rate which 
would discriminate against other intrastate rates, and the fact 
that the rate ordered was originally established by the railroa¢ 
to promote a new industry and subsequently withdrawn, does 
not affect the rule.—lIbid. 

Rate on Fertilizer Material Held Discriminatory: 

An intrastate rate on fertilizer material originally granted 
by a railroad to establish a new industry and which was less 
than one-half the rate prescribed by the state commission for 
similar hauls of the same material in the same quantities in 
other places, some of which are competitors in the market, to 
the place to which the rate in controversy was granted, is 
discriminatory, and the order for its enforcement may be en- 
joined, regardless of whether it is unremunatory, and the order 
for its enforcement may be enjoined, regardless of whether it 
is unremunerative.—Ibid. 

Carrier Held Not Entitled to Temporary Injunction Against 

Order Continuing Long-Established Rate: 

A carrier which had originally established a rate for trans- 
portation of two commodities between designated points which 
had existed for 20 years, except as affected by the horizontal 
increases and reductions during government control, and which 
has acquiesced for more than a year in an order of the state 
commission continuing that rate in effect, and made no showing 
that any considerable damage would be suffered by the refusal 
of a preliminary injunction, is not entitled to a preliminary 
injunction to restrain the enforcement of that rate by the state 
commission, where the answer of the Commission averred it was 
about to formulate a general revision of this and other rates. 
—Ibid. 


Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





Charter of Entire Cargo Space for Voyage Makes Vessel Private 

Carrier: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Where by the 
terms of a charter the whole cargo space of the vessel was let to 
libelant for the voyage, the vessel was a private, not a common, 
carrier.—The Addison E. Bullard, 287 Fed. Rep. 647. 

Private Carrier Must Furnish Seaworthy Vessel: 

The obligation to furnish a seaworthy boat applies equally 
to private and common carriers, and where the entire cargo 
space was chartered for the voyage, the vessel owner is under 
obligation to use diligence to furnish a vessel fit and seaworthy. 
—Ibid. 

“Seaworthiness” Defined as Requiring Vessel to Be Fit to Carry 

Particular |Cargo: 

“Seaworthiness” depends, not only on the vessel being 
staunch and fit to meet the perils of the sea, but on its being 
fit to transport the particular cargo which it is to carry, and 
failure to furnish a vessel fit to carry the cargo contemplated 
is a breach of duty on the part of the owner.—Ibid. 

Sufficient Dunnage Required to Make Vessel Seaworthy to Carry 

Linseed: 

, To make a vessel seaworthy for the carriage of bags of 
linseed, which were susceptible to damage by water, it is essen- 
tial that the ship be provided with adequate dunnage to keep 
the cargo from contact with any portion of the boat where 
water may reasonably be expected to appear during the voyage, 
and a vessel must be lined inside, if the cargo is of such char- 
acter as to require it, and the dunnage must be sufficient to 
prevent damage by leakage, where the vessel is likely to leak 
on the voyage.—Ibid. 

Evidence Held to Warrant Finding That Vessel Was Unsea- 

worthy: 

Evidence of the broken condition of beams, resulting in 
weakened condition of the sides of the vessel amidships, and 
that the vessel leaked amidships, and that the character of the 
dunnage was insufficient, in permitting bags of linseed to come 
In contact with the skin of the ship, held to warrant a finding 
that owner failed to furnish a seaworthy vessel.—Ibid. 

Libelant Entitled to Damages for Delay in Addition to Interest 
and Costs: 

Where a libel suit has been pending for more than four years, 
during which time the libelant has been kept out of a consider- 
able sum of money without reasonable excuse, under Rules of 
Court, rule 27, subd. 2, 3 (285 Fed.—), the libelant on appeal 
is entitled to damages in addition to interest—Ibid. 

Declaration of Unrestricted Submarine Warfare Was “Extra- 
ordinary Occurrence” Within Exception to Charter: 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Where a charter 
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party containing the usual exception of “extraordinary oc- 
currence” beyond control of either party was entered into after 
the outbreak of the European War, so that the parties must have 
contemplated the risks incident to transporting the cargo speci- 
fied, which was deemed contraband by Germany, to a port in 
the British Isles, the subsequent declaration by Germany of 
unrestricted submarine warfare and intention to sink without 
warning any merchant vessel found within a zone around the 
British Isles, was an extraordinary occurrence which justified 
the owner in thereafter refusing to perform the charter.—M. A. 
Quina Export Co. v. Seebold, 287 Fed. Rep. 626. 

Lighterage Hire Contract at Rate Per “Working Day” Con- 

strued to Mean 8hour day: ( 

(District Court, E. D. New York.) Evidence held to show 
that a contract for hire of a derrick lighter at the rate of $35 
per “working day” intended and meant to fix compensation on 
the basis of an 8-hour working day, and not a day of 24 hours. 
—Sherwood v. American Sugar Refining Co., 287 Fed, Rep. 721. 
Oral Contract of Charterer Does Not Bind Ship: 

(District Court, S. D. New York) Oral contract of time 
charterer to carry a cargo does not bind the ship, but the only 
contract which does is the bill of lading of its master, or of 
some other duly authorized agent of the owner.—The Blandon, 
287 Fed. Rep, 722. 
Master of Chartered Vessel Ratifies All Bills of Lading Signed 

By Charterer When He Sets Sail: 

Where vessel is under a time charter, the master ratifies all 
bills of lading signed by the time charterer when he sets sail, 
and thereafter such bill of lading is the measure of the siip’s 
duty and the cargo’s “privilege”; but such ratification does not 
extend to oral contracts of carriage made by the charterer per- 
sonally.—Ibid. 

War Deviation Clause Held Not to Excuse Deviation Not 

Caused by War Conditions: 

An article in a bill of lading, that “in view of war con- 
ditions” vessel was at liberty to deviate in the course of the 
voyage, held to excuse only deviations occasioned by war con- 
ditions.—Ibid. 


NOT IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In an opinion by Chief Justice Taft in No. 20, Sonneborn 
Brothers against the state of Texas, the Supreme Court this week 
held that original packages of petroleum products shipped into 
Texas from outside the state were not in interstate commerce 
when offered for sale in Texas and that a 2 per cent occupation 
tax imposed by the state on such sales was not in violation of 
the federal Constitution. The court said the oil had come to a 
state of rest in the warehouses of the appellants in Texas, had 
become a part of their stock, and that the interstate transporta- 
tion was at an end. The conclusion, therefore, was against the 
contention of appellants that the imposition of the tax was a 
regulation of and a burden on interstate commerce. 


HOLDS STATE ACT INVALID 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In Nos. 15 and 16, original, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
vs. State of West Virginia, and State of Ohio vs. State of West 
Virginia, the Supreme Court of the United States, June 11, 
found unconstitutional an act of West Virginia designed to 
regulate the flow of natural gas out of the state. 

The complainants challenged the validity of the act on the 
ground that it directly interfered with interstate commerce and 
therefore was in contravention of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. They alleged that enforcement of the act would 
result in curtailment or elimination of their gas supply received 
by pipe line from West Virginia. 

The court said the conclusion was unavoidable, that with 
the increasing demand for gas in West Virginia and the de- 
creasing production, the act in a few years would work a 
practical cessation of the interstate stream. 

The court said the attempt of the state of West Virginia 
was to regulate interstate business to the advantage of the 
local consumers. 

“But this she may not do,” said the court. “A direction to 
one of her railroads when short of facilities for moving coal to 
haul intrastate coal to the exclusion of interstate coal would 
not be different in kind or force. If there be need for 
regulating the interstate commerce involved, the regulation 
should be sought from the body in whom the power resides.” 


CARRIERS WIN CATTLE CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Holding that the terminal carrier had delivered a shipment 
of cattle to the consignee bank, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in No. 309, the City National Bank of El Paso, 
Tex., vs. El Paso & Northeastern et al., June 11 affirmed a 
judgment by the Court of Civil Appeals, Eighth Supreme Judi- 
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cial Circuit of Texas, which was against recovery by the El 
Paso bank for alleged failure of the respondents to deliver the 
shipment involved to a Kansas City bank. 


The case came before the Supreme Court on a writ of 
certiorari, the El Paso bank alleging that federal rights claimed 
by it in the state courts under the Carmack amendment were 
denied. Associate Justice Butler, who gave the opinion, said 
the Carmack amendment had no application to the case. 


The facts in the case were substantially as follows, as 
reviewed by Justice Butler: The action was begun in the 
District Court of El Paso county by the City National Bank 
of El Paso, hereafter called the petitioner, to recover $10,101.18 
for alleged failure to deliver, in accordance with a shipping 
contract, 847 head of cattle shipped October 27, 1911, by the 
petitioner from El Paso to Kansas City, Mo., to be delivered 
to the First National Bank of that city. The shipment was 
the last of 18 to 20 shipments of cattle by the petitioner to 
Kansas City. 


A man named Cameron bought cattle in Mexico, shipped 
to Juarez, and the cattle entered the United States at that 
point. A bank of Chihuahua furnished the money to pay for 
the cattle and consigned them to the El Paso bank, making 
draft with bill of lading attached, for the amount of the pur- 
chase price. The El Paso bank paid the draft and refunded 
the price to the Chihuahua bank and then shipped the cattle 
to Kansas City for sale. J. P. Peters was a cattle broker at 
Kansas City, doing business as the J. P. Peters Commission 
Company. His son, J. A. Peters, was employed by Cameron, 
and he also acted for the petitioner and all shipments were 
handled by him. A number of previous shipments had been 
delivered to the commission company at Kansas City, being 


shipped to the First National Bank of Kansas City, care J. PL 


Peters Commission Company. 


At the time of the shipment in question a bill of lading 
was issued by the receiving carrier, signed by its agent and 
by “City National Bank by J. A. Peters, shipper.” The way- 
bill contemporaneously made designated the consignee “First 
National Bank, Kansas City, Mo., care J. P. Peters Commission 
Company.” 

The petitioner made a draft, with the bill of lading at- 
tached, on the commission company and forwarded it to the 
bank at Kansas City with directions to release the cattle on 
payment of draft and to wire petitioner for instructions if draft 
was not paid. The terminal carrier delivered the cattle to 
the commission company without surrender of bill of lading or 
payment of draft. The bank returned the bill of lading and 
draft to petitioner. The draft was never paid in full and the 
action was to recover the amount remaining unpaid. 

Other cattle shipments had been handled in the same way 
by the carrier. The petitioner claimed the carrier failed to 
deliver to the bank named as consignee or to the petitioner. 

The court said the El Paso bank had ratified the delivery 
of prior shipments of cattle to the commission company before 
payment of drafts accompanying bills of lading. 


“The terminal carrier had a right to assume that delivery 
of this shipment properly might be made to the commission 
company,” the court said, adding that, under the circumstances, 
delivery to the commission company was delivery to the con- 
signee bank. 


S. P.-C. P. CONTROL CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Officials of the Department of Justice who handled the gov- 
ernment’s side of the case in the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific 
dissolution case were not in Washington when advice was 
received that the federal circuit court of appeals, sitting at St. 
Paul, Minn., would approve the settlement of the case on the 
basis of the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission per- 
mitting the Southern Pacific to acquire control of the Central 
Pacific by lease and stock ownership. The impression prevailed 
that the matter finally would come before the Supreme Court of 
the United States again and that that court would say the final 
word. 

If the decision is sustained by the Supreme Court, the effect 
will be that the Commission, under the transportation act, has 
authority to permit acquisition by one carrier of the property of 
another notwithstanding prohibitions of the Sherman anti-trust 
act. The government said in the argument before the court at 
St. Paul that if the order of the Commission were sustained it 
would be useless in the future for the government to proceed 
against railroads under the Sherman act. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Cleveland Union Terminals Company has been author- 
ized by the Commission to issue not exceeding $15,000,000 of 
5 per cent first mortgage sinking fund gold bonds and to sell 
them at not less than 90 per cent of par and accrued interest. 
The New York Central, C. C. C. & St. L. and the Nickel Plate 
were authorized to guarantee the bonds, the proceeds from 
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which will be applied on the construction of the new Cleveland 
terminal. 

The New York Central and certain subsidiaries were av- 
thorized to assume obligation and liability in respect to $17,340, 
000 of equipment trust certificates, to be sold at not less than 95 
per cent of par in connection with the procurement of equipment 
for itself and subsidiaries. 

The Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company was authorized 
to issue and sell $900,000 of equipment trust certificates at not 
less than 95 per cent of par and accrued interest. 

The Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad was author- 
ized to issue a one-year 6 per cent promissory note for $75,000 
in partial renewal of an outstanding note. 

The Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company was author- 
ized to issue $120,000 of equipment notes, to be sold at not less 
than par and accrued interest. 

The Commission has authorized the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois to sell $989,000 of prior lien mortgage 514 per cent bonds 
at not less than 95 and accrued interest before December 31, 
pa a previous order having fixed the time limit at June 30, 
1923. 

The Fort Wayne Union Railway Company has been author- 
ized to issue 800 shares of capital stock of par value of $100 
each, the proceeds to be used on the company’s proposed in- 
dustrial line in Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Commission has extended for a period of 90 days the 
time within which the Kansas City Southern may begin con- 
struction of a line of railroad from Lawton to Military Junction, 
Kan. 


DEFICIT CLAIM DENIED 


The Commission, after hearing and further consideration 
of the claim of the Abilene & Southern for reimbursement of 
its deficit during the first six months of 1918, under section 204 
of the transportation act, has affirmed the findings of its orig- 
inal report, which was issued without formal hearing, that the 
provisions of section 204 were not applicable on the ground 
that the road was under federal control during the period in- 
volved. The Commission said also that the carrier had entered 
into a contract with the Director-General in the form of the 
so-called standard compensation contract with a modification 
that the company would claim no compensation from the Di- 
rector-General for the first six months of 1918. 

The carrier contended that the holding of the Commission 
would result in serious injury to it as it would be unable to re- 
cover under section 204 and would be equally unable to main- 
tain a claim against the government for compensation. 

Commissioner Potter, dissenting with Commissioners Mc- 
Chord, Lewis and Cox, said that the majority report did grievous 
wrong and that the applicant did operate its own railroad prior 
to July 1, 1918. He said it paid the expenses and received the 
return, and having so operated, it was entitled to have its de- 
ficit made good, irrespective of any technical conclusion as to 
whether the carrier was or was not under federal control. He 
said the contract with the Director-General was not a surrender 
of control but an insistence and agreement that the property 
was not under federal control for the first six months of the 
control period. 


GUARANTY PAYMENTS 


Under section 209 of the transportation act, the Com- 
mission has certified that the following amounts are due the 
carriers named: Baltimore & Ohio, $5,672,416, making a total of 
$26,072,416.08 certified under the guaranty; Massena Terminal 
R. R. Co., $7,399.44; Wabash, Chester & Western, $21,759.36; 
Colorado-Kansas Railway Company, $3,598.56; Chicago, Palatine 
& Wauconda, $1,110.23; Toledo, Angola & Western, $2,507.34. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF DEFICITS 
Under section 204 of the transportation act, the Commission 
has certified that the following amounts are due the carriers 
named: Massena Terminal R. R, Co., $19,354.41; Duluth & North- 
eastern R. R., $175,220.95, and Wiscasset, Waterville & Farming- 
ton Ry., $14,483.60. 


SETTLEMENTS WITH CARRIERS 

The Railroad Administration announced this week it had 
effected final settlements for the period of federal control with 
the following roads by payment to them of the amounts set. 
forth: Detroit Terminal, $375,000; Northampton & Bath, $20, 
000; Zwolle & Eastern, $9,000; Traverse City, Leelanau & 
Manistique, $3,200; Colfax Northern, $2,200. The Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie paid the Director-General $250,000 in final settle 
ment of its claim. 

The Director-General announced final settlement for the 
period of federal control with the Pennsylvania and _ subsid- 
iaries comprising the system, under which the Pennsylvania 
will pay the government ninety million dollars. This will be 
funded by the government, which will take properly secured 
paper for the ultimate payment of same. This constituted the 
largest adjustment that has been or will be before the Railroad 
Administration. 
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ATTACK ON PRESIDENT THORNTON 
The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 


The first show-down between President Thornton’s policies 
and the politicians came in Parliament this week. Ever since 
Sir Henry Thornton assumed the presidency of the Canadian 
National Railways he has been dwelling on the fact that freedom 
from interference by politicians had been promised. 

The incident, which occupied two days of the time of Parlia- 
ment, arose over the purchase of the Hotel Scribe. The Minister 
of Railways was asking for the sum of $73,000,000, chargeable to 
income, to meet expenditures on any of the following accounts: 
(a) Operating deficits whenever incurred or ascertained; (b) 
acquisition of property, material or supplies; (c) interest and 
sinking funds on notes, securities or obligations; (d) principal 
and interest of maturing or matured loans; (e) construction and 
petterments; (f) co-ordination or consolidation of railroad lines 
and facilities; (g) guarantees of securities. 

A member immediately asked: “Does ‘acquisition of property’ 
include the hotel being acquired in Paris?” The minister replied 
that it did not. The president of the Canadian National, he 
said, having resided in Paris, came to the conclusion that the 
Cc. N. R. should have an office on one of the main streets of the 
French capital, as the system is practically unknown on the 
Continent (where its competitor, thé Canadian Pacific, has exten- 
sive offices and connections). He desired to form a base for 
securing passenger as well as freight traffic. He learned that the 
Hotel Scribe, on one of the principal streets of Paris, was for 
sale, and he cabled Mr. Aronovici, agent of the Canadian National 
Railways for the Continent, to secure it and the Canadian 
National Railway would temporarily finance the transaction. 
This was done; a syndicate is being formed in New York to take 
it over, the understanding being that the Canadian National 
shall have accommodation in it. The purchase price was about 
$2,000,000. The Canadian government guaranteed the bank from 
which Mr. Aronovici secured the money, and as soon as the 
syndicate takes over the building, the guarantee will lapse. 

The opposition asked for the names of the members of the 
syndicate, and this the minister of railways refused to give until 
all the arrangements were completed. The money was advanced 
by Sir Henry Thornton out of current funds of the railway. The 
minister promised that as soon as the transaction was com- 
pleted—and he asserted there was nothing wrong about it— 
Parliament should have full information. He stated that he had 
not been consulted by President Thornton before the latter 
entered into the negotiation. 

The subsequent debate centered largely around the extent 
to which Parliament should be consulted by the management of 
the Canadian National Railways in making expenditures. The 
leader of the opposition, Mr. Meighen, said that when Canada 
found itself compelled to take over large railways it had to 
find some system “whereby we could at once get operation on 
business lines unaffected and uninterfered with by political con- 
siderations and, at the same time, keep in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the people that fundamental control of general 
policy and of expenditure that necessarily the people of Canada 
would insist on where their money was involved. The method 
adopted—and it is the very kernel, the essence of the whole 
national railway act—was that, so far as ordinary operation is 
concerned, the board of directors should be in exactly the same 
position as any other board elected by their shareholders, but 
there the control of the board ended. In so far as policy and 
capital investment was concerned the board could recommend 
and could do no more. The line was drawn between capital 
investment and operation.” 


Mr. Meighen claimed that, to get around this, Sir Henry 
Thornton, “adopted the subterfuge” of buying the property in 
Paris with the company’s money in the name of Aronvici. 

“This thing is a scandal, this is an outrage,” said Mr. 
Meighen, “and when this became known to the minister, Sir 
Henry Thornton should have been called to book at once. I 
venture to say that when Sir Henry Thornton first disclosed to 
him what he had done his language to that gentleman was not 
like what it has been in this House. But he had not the courage 
to do what he should have done, and to reprimand his conduct 
now before this House. Is Sir Henry Thornton to have 
Dower to repeat this performance? If he has power to go into 
the treasury to the extent of $2,000,000, he can pledge this country 
im Paris, Berlin, South America, or anywhere he pleases for the 
Whole of the monies at the disposal of the Canadian National 
Railways in capital account, as long as he does it by the circuit- 
ous sinuosity he adopted in this case. . . . The country has 
Welcomed and has given a fair opportunity to Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton but the confidence of the country in him will not last much 
longer after they know of this transaction.” 

To this and further criticism of President Thornton, some 
members replied that Mr. Meighen had begun criticism of him 
before he had begun to work; that it was designed to destroy 
confidence in him and create suspicion in the mind of the public 
a8 to the administration of the system. A motion that the item 
stand until President Thornton submitted the names and financial 
Standing of the syndicate, the reason why the property was 
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bought indirectly and not directly by the railway company, and 
other particulars, was ruled out of order. 

The motion had the effect of eliciting some plain statements 
from the minister of railways, the prime minister, and the leader 
of the Progressive (farmers) party on the general subject under 
discussion. The minister of railways said the object was to 
express a vote of want of confidence in Sir Henry Thornton. 
“And the result,” he said, “can only be, if Sir Henry is a 
red-blooded man, as I believe him to be, injury which we perhaps 
cannot estimate today to the Canadian National system. Every 
man in this House who votes to haul Sir Henry Thornton before 
this House to give certain information which, through me, he 
has said will be detrimental to the Canadian National system, 
voted want of confidence in the head of that system. He has 
made a success of the system up to date and is making a suc- 
cess of it today, and if everything honorable géntlemen said 
were true the members of this House must understand that 
they are taking the responsibility of leaving the Canadian Na- 
pie railway probably without a head in the midst of a busy 
t Cc. 

“I knew something would come up to give an opportunity to 
divide this House. The Liberal party, even those who do not 
believe in public ownership, are obliged to give it a fair trial. 
Not that everyone of us believes in it. I know many do not, 
but we are pledged to give it a fair trial.” 

The leader of the Progressives thought great harm had 
already been done by the debate, which, he intimated, was 
staged to manufacture political ammunition for his fellow- 
oppositionists. 

The prime minister said he thought it an opportune time 
to say something as to the relations between the government 
and the Canadian National and particularly between Sir Henry 
Thornton as president and himself as premier. He said: 


When the government asked him to take control of the rail- 
road we gave him a distinct pledge that he would be entrusted 
with the management and that he and the board of directors would 
be given a free hand with no interference on the part of the govern- 
ment, he being held responsible for the manner in which he con- 
ducted the affairs of the system. He made it clear that, unless 
this were done, he would not for a minute consider accepting the 
office of president. From the moment he took control there has 
been no attempt on the part of the government to influence his 
judgment or his course of action in any matter. Whether there 
will be reason in the future to alter this attitude will depend very 
largely how different transactions of the road turn out. 

So far as this transactidn is concerned the position that Sir 
Henry Thornton takes is that today there is known throughout 
Europe one great railway system in Canada, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; that the a of Europe know ape yd about the Canadian 
National; that if nada is to get her share of business from Europe 
for her national system, she must be as much on the map in the 
heart of that continent as the Canadian Pacific is; and have as 
wide a connection, not only with the railroads on this continent, but 
with the roads in Europe, so as to get the benefit in the way of 
traffic originating there. He felt it desirable to obtain a site in the 
heart of Paris which would be conspicuous and where the affairs of 
the railway might be so put before the European public that they 
would soon become conscious that there was a competitor to the 
other great system in Canada. Sir Henry Thornton, like every other 
railway president, in trying to carry out a move of that kind, naturall 
surrounded his action with a certain degree of secrecy. He too 
Lad action without any knowledge on the part of the government. 


hy? Because we told him we expected him to manager the railway 
and not us. 


He added that, so far as the government was concerned, it 
was prepared to support President Thornton in the transaction 
he had made. “We will judge him as head of the railway,” said 
Premier King, “by the manner in which that particular trans- 
action, as well as all other transactions while he is head of the 
road turn out. But while he is president of the Canadian 
National, and we are responsible for representing the people of 
Canada in this House we propose to give Sir Henry Thornton in 
this and every other transaction precisely the same degree of 


latitude and freedom as the shareholders would give to Mr. 
Beatty. 


The item which caused the discussion was finally put 


through on a vote of the House, all the Progressives supporting 
the government. 


CANADIAN SURCHARGE 


The rate of exchange for the period June 15 to 30, inclusive, 
is two and seven-sixteenths per cent. The freight surcharge is 
one per cent and the passenger surcharge two per cent. 


CANADIAN FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 


The summary of the railway traffic of Canada for 1922 
shows for each province and for the Dominion as a whole 
the total revenue freight traffic of all railways, divided into 
seventy classes of commodities. It does not include traffic be- 
longing to the railways carrying it or other freight not earning 
revenue. Freight received from and delivered to foreign con- 
nections covers all revenue freight crossing the United States 
border by rail, including revenue freight passing through Canada, 
as between Detroit and Buffalo: 
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Following is the summary for provinces for 1922: 
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Received 
Originating from Total 
in Foreign Freight 
Commodities Canada Connections Carried 
Agricultural Products Tons Tons Tons 
NE Vietcs Ul cia s owbie.n a54 bea 12,587,509 238,240 12,825,749 
Vi clewasbyeecctinnctesen 66,581 1,331,632 1,898,213 
HEE. “slidweav vétlievGadebotat 2,123,028 583,637 2,706,665 
i: VRE: wcwa dee 9.0 bal caeene eee 647,944 42,710 690,654 
Sud wt te. ued a6 enn eae oe 608,186 59,273 667,459 
Oe ME cg agro ceeexwar ee oak 130,285 3,510 133,795 
a ee ee 131,752 43,833 175,585 
Ty tlie a tb dna dived olabcon ee 1,838,145 660,862 2,499,007 
9. Other Mill Products........ 867,993 585,886 1,453,879 
TO See SG BtrAW. ... 0c ccccces 673,193 174,652 847,845 
ips NN area s'o'b0h.dwie's Wiebe 8 8,139 185,950 194,089 
RS; Milas . CHORD 066.65. 80's ccins 247,075 48,785 295,860 
13. Other Fruit (Fresh)....... 67,019 305,884 372,903 
Di ONE oct teines cot aanae ies 363,050 101,235 464,285 
15. Other Fresh Vegetables.... 90,162 105,142 195,304 
16. Other Agricultural Products 168,186 382,897 551,083 
, | eee oar 21,118,247 4,854,128 25,972,375 
Animal Products 
ee: MOE . cs i ttbids ov begiceeeeces 84,133 3,354 87,487 
18. Cattle and Calves.......... 743,265 45,471 788,736 
a SE. Setmanducee sOdcins carecne 64,188 21,227 85,415 
DAD. «dg cul 2416's Weare rhe we atom 263, 072, 38,308 300,380 
21. Dressed Meats (Fresh)..... 100,179 540,954 641,133 
22. Dressed Meats (Cured or 
I bd te pants san ey 6 * 468 208,111 273,579 
23. Other Packing House Pats. 295 169,222 213,517 
Se, Nh ode wala eo ebewelcdws *e5pe 65,546 71,104 
MSU 56 clracn Sina nS GaGlecmne «oe 20,061 130,723 150,784 
26. Butter and Cheese......... 109,416 144,976 254,392 
eS ee ee 13,566 47,491 61,057 
28. Hides and Leather......... 76,282 110,418 186,700 
29. Other Animal Products.... 32,556 77,863 110,419 
ra eee As 1,621,036 1,603,664 3,224,700 
Mine Products 
30. Anthracite Coal. ...ccccsce. 141,282 4,190,370 4,331,652 
31. Bituminous Coal............ 9,011,136 5,465,946 14,477,082 
ee NE “GOIN. 0's nd. con'ea'e tens 280,327 ,310 285,637 
— ee ere 198,753 443,236 641,989 
Di co icncosseaseveds 37,045 2,612 39,657 
35. Other Ores and Concentrates 767, 491 55,062 822,553 
36. Base Bullion and Matte... 56,393 13,865 70,258 
37. Clay, Gravel, Sand, Stone 
IIE Silas pewire loccee 3,771,282 446,175 4,217,457 
38. Slate-Dimension or Block 
SNE andpililw és clastic weienee 445,741 183,691 629,432 
39. Crude *Petroleum........... 15,930 261,833 277,763 
i ee 62,781 62,872 125,653 
Sh: IMD) bumaderbacaunbesecaeeness 148,781 193,141 341,922 
42. Other Mine Products....... 482,904 99,896 582,800 
, eee ars herr 15,419,846 11,424,009 26,843,855 
Forest Products 
43. Logs, Posts, Poles, Cordwood 2,367,800 23,694 2,391,494 
Pe Gs ecu + eabetind devote + auesces 182,284 14,216 196,500 
ll” eee ee 2,742,986 31,222 2,774,208 
46. Lumber, timber, box shooks, 
staves, heading.......... 4,673,555 1,104,932 5,778,487 
47. Other forest products...... 532,584 ,286 615,870 
MED eeundeiweue ved heats 10,499,209 1,257,350 11,756,559 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
Refined petroleum and its 
(| Sy ere 915,075 480,160 1,395,235 
ik WE. a cain heecduslemers 06sec 342,025 409,729 751,754 
50. Iron, pig and bloom........ 234,920 164,086 399,006 
51. Rails and fastenings....... 228,773 43,176 271,949 
52. Bar and shee iron, struc- 
tural iron and iron pipe.. 410,820 761,339 1,172,159 
53. Castings, machinery and 
eae Ee pe Pear ee 249,032 266,350 515,382 
Oe, I a iitcamnctree nase 925,954 17,244 943,198 
55. Brick and artificial stone.. 843,943 155,281 999,224 
GS. Tame ad pemeter. ........2. 337,069 41,481 378,550 
57. Sewer pipe and drain tile 106,320 10,537 116,857 
58. Agricultural implements and 
vehicles other than autos 134,893 70,029 204,922 
59. Automobiles and autotrucks 203,545 653,709 857,254 
60. Household goods............ 107,148 13,649 120,797 
ee Sree 50,708 37,608 88,316 
62. Liquor beverages..........- 120,051 17,323 137,374 
63. Fertilizers, all kinds........ 231,176 53,331 284,507 
64. Paper, printed matter, books 1,065,715 421,085 1,486,800 
ae eS ere 1,265,197 148,617 1,413,814 
66. Fish (fresh, frozen, cured, 
MN. Ga Roadie ola va'ee anu co's 76,076 17,121 93,197 
See Cee BORD ode cs ccs bicviee 8,106 2,757 10,863 
68. Canned goods (all canned 
food products other than 
CGE ..cvutaweadcivoncs.cin 162,466 161,687 324,153 
69. Other manufactures and 
miscellaneous ........++0. 2,758,541 2,379,030 5,137,571 
TO FRE s Abe ccccoetieves 2,837,278 1,117,151 3,954,429 
I nciniin Wee Aiea cueroobte 13,614,831 7,442,480 21,057,311 
Grand. total. os cccscess 62,273,169 26,581,631 88,854,800 
Terminating Delivered to Freight 
in Foreign Termi- 
Commodities Canada Connections nating 
Agricultural Products Tons Tons Tons 
Si | | Aare eee a 10,497,955 2,015,546 12,513,501 
a ES oo ciin be-0'ak PN dane one e ee 599,862 1,132,535 1,732,397 
ae OME (Suc ccaes ceee teeeet eee 1,954,773 816,580 2,771,353 
ey MEO: Vistacdnlatdecccnesswee’ 735,300 158,909 894,209 
ME fo ct eh aso bie eG aewuit 331,715 258,069 589,784 
MeN. Desichecu Sa wbrh acd axa'e tina valarel a 135,456 13,143 148,599 
We.  GINMID Coc yc ov cclie enews 159,958 56,026 215,984 
Oi Uiiaterais! oncthd Bernt Sane 1,260,287 1,526,023 2,786,310 
9. Other Mill Products........ 630,882 702,551 1,333,433 
Os Bee BOE BOW oie. noc as velco 711,015 175,935 886,950 
ee Oe as ah ao wide 67,017 126,020 183,037 
ee Se eee 147,770 139,361 287,131 
13. Other Fruit (Fresh)........ 263,697 140,349 404,046 


E60. PORNO 563 EE es 232,657 
15. Other Fresh Vegetables.... 96,480 
16. Other Agricultural Products 184,030 
POU Go e exible otoeee sat 17,998,854 
Animal Products 
Do. “ONO 6-5 oic «coals oct te ee 73,914 
18. Cattle and Calves.......... 753,000 
Re TD Sorcighy és chbew rasdbie® ewan 57,382 
ee RAS ee 239,558 
21. Dressed Meats (Fresh)..... 110, 761 
22. Dressed Meats (Cured or 
SE OED is bier clnniceiwis eaaaet 29,547 
23. Other Packing House Pats. 45,238 
ls EE. Sn ov a Was cawWee no on 5.0% 3,792 
We Mp dass Ai akcad ests ssa 22,533 
26. Butter and Cheese......... 71,033 
Bo NE = OB catinccn 6 cinthn eubw ase sua om 20,261 
28. Hides and Leather......... 69,105 
29. Other Animal Products..... 30,220 
MEE: bch idawaetiedse-csts 1,526,344 
Mine Products 
36. Anthracite Coal .....66. 0605 2,551,777 
Sl. Peete Coal. 2.0 6icis sods 12,246,253 
ae eee 281,326 
ee OE ee 612,962 
eS aa ee eee 335,916 
35. Other Ores and Concentrates 782,253 
36. Base Bullion and Matte.... 28,108 
37. Clay, Gravel, Sand, Stone 
CUD | Sc cae peceurates 3,707,523 
38. Slate-Dimension or Block 
MI cinch ah inee tes enidat ee 626,791 
39. Crude Petroleum............ 318,371 
Oe “IN, cinco ccceseseae ss 90,008 
SE ree oe cere 218,683 
42. Other Mine Products....... 291,585 
MOE «Se atiacioc camden 22,091,556 
Forest Products 
43. —_— Posts, Poles, Cordwood 2,403,724 
MES. MENS. Haarac ce cute Woacks cows 126,655 
a ee ere 1,417,441 
46. Lumber, Timber, Box 
Shooks, Staves, heading.. 3,094,543 
47. Other Forest Products..... 321,183 
MN cover a Rcawieewasets 7,363,546 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
Refined Petroleum and its 
EO 1,148,907 
dake, ae re e@eioieve Si6-0.60 416,097 
50. Iron, Pig and Bloom........ 317,059 
51. Rails and Fastenings....... 193,732 
52. Bar and Sheet Iron, Struc- 
tural Iron and Iron Pipe 722,549 
53. Castings, Machinery and 
eee se ree 295,973 
Gh COE. o.cikc ctenpndicasidass 980,801 
55. Brick and Artificial Stone 889,854 
56. Lime and Plaster.......... 420,177 
57. Sewer Pipe and Drain Tile 104,458 
58. Agricultural Implements 
and Vehicles other than 
ES ree 133,240 
59. Automobiles and Auto 
Ee eee 103,622 
60. Household Goods .......... 108,623 
ee one 42,096 
62. Liquor Beverages .......... 121,544 
63. Fertilizers, all kinds........ 215,640 
64. Paper, Printed Matter, 
SE eee 278,897 
CS; WON ax céeviecoesccccees 310,554 
66. Fish (Fresh, frozen, cured, 
OEE SODA Seee sepvcsic svete 46,292 
O7.. Competed “ORES onc cic ccs ceces 9,279 
68. Canned Goods (all canned 
Food Products other than 
1 OS, ee Pes Fees 135,311 
69. Other Manufactures and 
miscellaneous ..........-. 3,210,587 
70. MECPORENGIWG oc.ccccccivceces 3,362,986 
| REE epee 13,568,278 
Grama TOCal .. oc-0cvees< 62,548,578 
ORIGINATING 
Originating 
in 
Province 
Province Tons 
Prince Edward Island.............- 102,536 
TN rida a alcA'srtig.s 6 cn deeutenianta 5,588,797 
EE GUISES. 55.6 5.s5.c-0.0 ne eeseenabe 2,214,018 
ES Te rs ain. 5 ox wrevasd erciki mea webe ee oan 10,177,253 
INA, 5S k'6'4?p- ln /nneseiorehvie-e: Foie ete ptndiglog 19,999,290 
III 5 00'S % ce otra oa OSes beeneee 5,300,698 
Fe ere 7,726,651 
MI hve habia 0xle o'0.% ciwoecke & Ae eeiea 6,959,778 
UIE, “CSIRO soo. 65 5:0 ow ln cleaicstecle is 4,224,148 
TERMINATING 
Terminating 
in 
P. B. I. 
Province Tons 
Prince Edward Island.............. 170,116 
EE IEE co id's a cle orc an cee Read 5,024,047 
i eg. SI eer err as ‘1,467,871 
SINGIN 1) acclel.d-cG.0 dletaed o trsteik Oe @ bulaie ars 10, 751,586 
EE RE rT Tee 31,095,488 
I arco 6 vac: < ncgta whace 6a eae 4,504,749 
CIN ovo we ckewcececcouctape 3,125,652 
BEE vstae 6 so NA shatcasdveg beled 3,257,602 
pS SS ere eee re 3,151,467 
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272,052 504,709 
101,028 197,508 
208,675 492,705 

7,942,802 25,941,656 

6,087 80,001 
132,223 885,223 
28,017 85,399 
39,906 279,464 
477,347 588,108 
243,986 273,533 
128,151 173,389 
65,755 69,547 
120,632 148,165 
158,704 229,737 
38,583 58,844 
120,196 189,301 
83,443 113,663 

1,643,030 3,169,374 

1,143,186 3,694,963 
919,723 13,165,976 

775 282,101 
98,436 711,398 
3,976 339,892 
50,110 832,363 
47,126 75,234 
484,297 4,191,820 
146,750 773,541 
1,251 319,622 
29,657 119,665 
101,030 319,713 
174,180 465,765 

3,200,497 25,292,053 
155,945 2,559,669 

17,009 143,664 

1,503,166 2,920,607 

3,028,682 6,123,225 
157,581 478,764 

4,862,383 12,225,929 
154,583 1,303,490 
358,730 774,827 
101,060 418,119 

18,856 212,588 
280,366 1,002,915 
197,281 493,254 

49,607 1,030,408 

45,804 935,658 

27,750 447,927 

4,666 109,124 

73,170 206,410 
679,678 783,300 

13,556 122,179 

38,762 80,858 

22,648 144,192 

85,118 300,758 

1,184,482 1,463,379 

1,061,486 1,372,040 

66,040 112,332 

3,270 12,549 
169,089 304,400 

2,292,047 5,502,634 
862,145 4,225,131 

7,790,194 21,358,472 

25,438,906 87,987,484 
Received 
from Total 
Foreign Freight 
Connections Carried 
Tons Tons 

Semester’ 102,536 

32,502 5,621,299 
321,465 2,535,483 

4,073,657 14,250,910 

21,134,670 41,133,960 
306.746 5,607,444 
279,437 8,006,088 

19,168 6,958,946 

413,986 4,638,134 
Delivered Total 
to Freight 

Foreign Termi- 

Connections nating 
Tons Tons 

ead saie 170,116 
312,978 5,337,025 

1,375,207 9,843, 078 

7,461,519 18,213,105 

14,180,815 45,276,303 
207,452 4,712,201 
489,699 3,615,351 

4,177 3,261,799 
1,407, 059 4,558,526 
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June 16, 1923 


CANADIAN FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


The Manitoba government will be represented at the hear- 
ing at Ottawa on the question of freight rates through the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific coast. “Not,” says Premier 
Bracken, “that we want to interfere with any legitimate de- 
mands from other provinces, but we feel that British Columbia 
must present more convincing evidence that the decision of 
the Railway Commission with respect to British Columbia and 
prairie rates are not based on sound principles of justice. An 
adjustment of grain rates which would take into consideration 
all factors involved to facilitate movement of the grain to the 
Pacific coast outlet to the world markets would be in the gen- 
eral interest. It would serve the basic industry of this country 
by helping tO prevent congestion at times when the free move- 
ment of grain is of the first public importance; but to apply 
discriminatory treatment to general merchandise rates is an- 
other matter.” 


THORNTON’S EXPRESS PLAN 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


President Thornton recently delivered a defence of the pro- 
posal to operate the Canadian National Express Company as a 
department of the Canadian National Railways, which has been 
criticized in the Senate and elsewhere. In replying to the state- 
ment that no railroad operates its express company as a depart- 
ment of the railway, he said this was based on ignorance of con- 
ditions. He said the express companies that operated over the 
railways of the United States represented interests generally 
distinct from the railways, though there was usually a con- 
siderable interlocking in financial affairs. In England the 
express business was all handled by a department of the 
railway—in fact package freight which corresponds to express 
business in Canada was handled by the traffic department, and 
within the last two years numerous studies had been made of 
the situation by American railway officers with a view to 
considering the introduction of the English collection and deliv- 
ery system in the United States. 

“To recapitulate,” he said, it will be seen that the proposal 
to operate the Canadian National Express company as a 
department of the railway is, in the first place, economical; in 
the second place, there will be an improved and more efficient 
service; and thirdly, it is in accordance with the trend of the 
best practice in the transportation industry.” 


CANADIAN RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


The monthly report of operating revenues, expenses, and 
statistics of Canadian railways for March shows that the rail- 
ways, as a whole, had a decrease in gross revenues of $188,143, 
with an increase in the operating expenses of $1,453,686, or 4.8 
per cent, reducing the net operating revenues by $1,641,829 and ° 
increasing the operating ratio from 89.52 per cent in March, 
1922, to 94.30 per cent this year. Wages increased $1,293,453, 
or 7 per cent, while the number of employes increased 12.7 per 
cent. The heavy snow storms prevalent over a large part of 
Canada in March were the chief cause of the increases. Main- 
tenance of way and structures increased $254,306, or 5 per cent, 
and transportation expenses increased $954,850, or 6 per cent, 
with one per cent increase in net ton miles and the same in- 
crease in freight train miles. Passenger traffic recorded in- 
creases each month this year over corresponding months last 
year, the increase for March being 13 per cent with an increase 
of $503,205, or 9.7 per cent, in passenger revenues. The average 
length of journey has been showing increases while the average 
receipts for passenger mile showed slight decreases for February 
and March. Freight train loadings showed little change except 
a slight decrease in empty cars. In preparing the reports the 
averages per mile of road operated and passenger traffic density 
have been changed from a monthly to a daily basis to make 
possible direct comparisons for each month. 

The Canadian National Railways in March had an operating 
deficit of $1,188,203 and an operating ratio of 107.66 per cent, 
while in March, 1922, they broke about even and had an operat- 
ing ratio of 100.09 per cent. Revenue freight traffic fell off 3.4 
ber cent with revenues declining $303,236, or 2.5 per cent. Pas- 
Senger traffic showed an increase of 14.7 per cent and passenger 
revenues increased $298,895, or 13.8 per cent. ‘Total revenues 
decreased only $27,170, but operating expenses increased $1,146,- 
872, or 7.4 per cent. The increase of $420,070 in maintenance 
of way and structures and $594,317 in transportation expenses 
and increased number of employes, with a decrease of one per 
cent in net ton miles was, in the words of the report of the 
Statistical department, “undoubtedly the result of the more 
Severe weather this year.” Average train loading was slightly 
heavier than last year, though the average load car was .7 of 
a ton under. The lighter movement of grain in March was 


Probably the chief factor in this decrease and in that in revenue 
ton miles, 
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The Canadian Pacific Railway reduced the operating ratio 
from 98.01 per cent in February to 87.24 per cent in March, but 
this was 4.95 points above March of last year. Freight traffic 
fell off 2.6 per cent and freight revenues decreased $784,418, or 
7.7 per cent. Passenger traffic showed an increase of 10.6 and 
passenger revenues of $104,604 or 4.5 per cent. Total revenues 
showed a decrease of $581,172, or 4 per cent, and operating ex- 
penses increased $188,887, or 1.6 per cent, decreasing the net 
operating revenue by $770,059. Salaries and wages increased 
$452,105, or 7.2 per cent, with an increase of 4.8 per cent in 
the number of employes. Maintenance of way and structures 
showed a decrease of $195,248, or 12.2 per cent, but maintenance 
of equipment increased $94,767 and transportation expenses in- 
creased $247,174, or 4 per cent. Empty car miles showed a de- 
cline of 16.1 per cent, “which was probably the result of lighter 
grain movement and the necessity to move loads in preference 
to empties.” This was true also of the Canadian National, where 
empty car miles decreased 14.7 per cent. 


AVERAGES PER DAY PER MILE OF ROAD OPERATED. 
All Railways. 


January, February, 
1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 
Operating TOVGMUOR :: 6.65 «66406 6.0500.40%% $27.59 $23.81 $26.14 $26.30 
ODMSTALING CKPCNBOG § 6 o:0056 00.010 e veveeses 26.88 24.53 27.82 26.43 
umber of tons moved one mile 
(TOvVONUe CHOIBNT) (odo isieis Sec cwedcc 2,150 1,580 1,887 1,852 
Number of tons moved one mile 
Se Ss Se eee 2,424 1,740 2,169 2,008 
Number of revenue passengers carried 
WE SNE 56.08 ss cc anic Cove wtbe wee ateeeaiere 154 142 140 136 
Canadian Pacific Railways. 
January, February, 
r 1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 
ODGEALTINE TEVOTUGE <2 06.00.0050 0,5 %:00060% $30.30 $26.60 . $28.21 $29.49 
COEVRRINES CEUGTHOD 6 cic. c cc ccwscccsseue 29.06 25.53 27.65 27.68 
umber of tons moved one mile 

(POVOIS. FOIDRE), «5 nies. bs ps 0 0:5,0:000 2,327 1,666 1,947 1,994 
Number of tons moved one mile 

Clee IED © cota 5c aloe chon wie 06a 4b 2,671 1,845 2,261 2,163 
Number of revenue passengers carried 

GRO: SIS ovis scabs wete bee scihe eee 170 162 165 161 

Canadian National Railways. 
January, February, 

1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 

Operating POVATMOE): si66 a '5s s o66 5.02 oe $24.19 $21.07 $22.70 $22.91 

Operating GRpOneed | o:0:. 0000 ces scccicns 25.44 23.95 27.66 25.33 
Number of tons moved one mile 

(revenue freight) ...... fale: siete olde aes 2,034 1,536 1,748 1,735 
Number of tons moved one mile 

NE CON eas sere cie ihe ica oie aia lallase ie 2,304 1,703 2,049 1,896 
umber of revenue passengers carried 

GUNG WING eras 6 wees cree ne whe Deickewkle sie 132 125 116 115 


CANADIAN NATIONAL BUYS CARS 


The Canadian National Railways have placed an order for 
2,500 box cars. The new equipment required involves a total 
of 4,000 cars of all types, passenger and freight. A feature 
of the new passenger cars is that they are being standardized 
both as to height and color. Thirty new sleeping cars, all 
steel and two feet longer than the present type have been 
ordered. A new type of car for mail and express will soon 
be in service, giving accommodation to mail clerks and also 
available for express in rush seasons. Special observation cars 
agave been devised for the mountain service, with disappearing 
windows. The Canadian National has ordered 1,000 new auto- 
mobile cars with special doors ten feet wide. 


CANADIAN RAILROAD FARM LANDS 


Officials of the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
have joined in a denial of a story from Winnipeg that they 
would place their farm lands for disposal with the Canada 
Colonization Association. They state that under certain con- 


ditions they each propose to contribute to the funds of the 
association. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EARNINGS 


Gross earnings of the Canadian National Railways for the 
week ending May 31 were $6,741,169, an increase of $1,207,902, 
or 22 per cent, as compared with 1922. Gross earnings for the 


first five months of the year were $93,566,526, an increase of 
$12,843,797. 


KEEPING CANADIAN MONEY AT HOME 


The money that Canada now sends to the United States for 
coal yearly, and which the fuel board is trying to keep at home, 
amounts to nearly $52,000,000, including freight, as follows: 
Cost of coal at mine, $38,780,071; paid in freight to United 
States railways, $13,145,787. At the end of June a conference 
will be held in Winnipeg, attended by federal and provincial 
government representatives, for a general discussion of the 
whole fuel problem. The main point to be discussed is freight 
rates. President Thornton, of the Canadian National, has made 
a tentative offer to haul coal from the west to Ontario during 
certain months at the rate of $9 a ton. Some of the western 
people apparently believe that it can be hauled still cheaper, 
and this will be discussed at Winnipeg. The main argument 
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being advanced is the keeping at home of large sums of money 
now going to the United States and, while it is agreed that 
the railways would make little, if any, profit on hauling the 
coal, it is argued that the keeping of the money paid for it in 
the Dominion would create other business for the railroads. 


CANADIAN EXPRESS SERVICE 


At the request of the government, the Dominion Express 
Company has withdrawn its operations from the government 
railway lines and shippers have been notified that the company 
will no longer be able to accept shipments to points on the 
Canadian National lines if, at the point of shipment, there is 
an office of the Canadian National Express Company. This 
means that a large territory in the maritime provinces and part 
of Quebec will be left without competition in the express busi- 


-ness, which will be exclusively enjoyed by the Canadian Na- 
tional. 


RATES TO CAPE BRETON POINTS 


Vice-President Dalrymple, of the Canadian National, has 
promised an immediate study of freight rates over the Canadian 
National to Cape Breton points and the application of any 
remedy that the result of the inquiry might justify. Both 
local and through rates are involved. The chief point raised 
was that the differential between St. John and Halifax and be- 
tween St. John and Sydney Harbor ports should be adjusted 
on a basis of mileage which would mean a substantial reduc- 
tion in rates. 


REDUCED EXPRESS RATES 


Express rates from British Columbia to Winnipeg on small 
fruit grown and packed in Canada have been reduced from 
$7.50 a hundred pounds to $2.40 for the months of June, July 
and August. All berries, cherries and currants are specifically 
included in the list. The object of the reduction is stated to 
be to assist the movement of British Columbia’s large crops of 
fruit at this time of year, and the rate applies from all points 


in British Columbia to points in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 


ATTACKS “RAILROAD WRECKERS” 


Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, in an address June 12 before the National 
Association of Credit Men in convention at Atlanta, Ga., depre- 
cated constant political agitation against the railroads and gave 
his views as to what would be the effect of proposals of the 
La Follette valuation conference if they became operative. 

“I arraign before your judgment bar,” said he, “this con- 
stant political agitation against the railroads as an assault on 
all business and as an attack upon the credit system of the 
country. If it succeeds, our business progress will be halted 
and our credit structure will be shaken to its foundations.” 


Advocates of government ownership, as one means of accom- 
piishing their end, Mr. Thom said, had already inaugurated a 
campaign to reduce the valuation of class I railroads from 
$19,800,000,000 to approximately $9,800,000,000 “by the simple 
method of striking off ten billion dollars.” Another proposal 
made by them, he said, was to vest in the several states the 
power to discriminate unjustly against traffic other than that 
which moves solely within their own borders, although 85 per 
cent of the traffic carried by the railroads of the nation is inter- 
state commerce. Continuing, he said: 


Both of these proposals involve disaster to the nation’s second 
largest industry; but disaster cannot come to_that industry alone and 
leave the other great industries of our land or the people themselves un- 
scathed. There can be no such thing as credit, business or economic 
isolation of a single essential industry. ee 

The ten billions of dollars of values which it is proposed to take 
away from the railroads are somewhere in the credit system of our 
country. Directly or indirectly, this vast sum is represented in the 
assets of insurance companies, of savings banks, of business institu- 
tions of all kinds, and of a great multitude of individuals. When it is 
taken away from the railroads it is automatically withdrawn from the 
support of the present credit structure. 


Mr. Thom cited the following as an illustration of the effect 
of reducing the valuation as proposed by advocates of govern- 
ment ownership: 


Estimating the locomotives, passenger trains and freight cars in 
use on the Class I railroads at even one-half of their present cost 
would. mean that they are worth $4,643,328,800. Add to this cash 
working capital and the value of materials and supplies on hand, 
which would approximate $652,677,192, making in all an aggregate of 
$5,296,005,992. Deduct this from the $9,800,000,000 which advocates of 
government ownership declare to be the proper value of the railroads 
and there would be left as the value per mile of 241,399 miles of road, 
included in the valuation, a little less than $18,400, which covers the 
roadbed, tracks, bridges, tunnels, signal and telephone and telephone 
lines, land, yards and buildings, including shops, round houses, sta- 
tions, terminals everywhere, some of which are located in great 
cities and are of great value. This value is in contrast with the cost 
to the various states of constructing hard surface country roads which 
averages, according to the department of public roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, $36,801 per mile, but which includes only the 
cost of the actual hard surface road. 

When you take all this into consideration the monstrous scheme 


of confiscation proposed by these advocates of government ownershi 
begins to disclose itself, . . ” 
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We are told that in. the early days- there were gentlemen, piratic- 
ally inclined, who made large sums out of trustful investors by a 
system of railroad wrecking, in which they were said to be past 
master. These men were pygmies as compared with the railroad 
wreckers of today; for the latter, by the simple fiat of a Congress 
which they hope to control, are seeking to deprive the owners of these 
properties of ten billions of dollars of the value placed upon them by 
an independent and informed government tribunal. Thus, the pro- 
posal is not only to bring about government ownership of railroads, 
but to bring it about by confiscating at least half of their value. 

The step from transportation properties to others essential to the 
public welfare is not a long one, and indications are not lacking that 
coal and iron and oil and land itself—all fundamentals of industry and 
of life—are not to be considered immune from the political contro} 
which has already been extended over the railroads. 

As to charges that freight rates are too high, I pass by the ques- 
tion whether any particular rate is out of line, or whether the exist- 
ing scale of rates is higher on the products of any particular industry 
than it can comfortably bear. A governmental tribunal has been 
created to deal with these questions and there they may be. safely leff 
—there they must be left, unless they are to be relegated to the 
chaos of frenzied legislation. 

Railroad rates have not prevented the, American people from 
becoming the richest and most powerful nation of the earth. They 
are not at this time preventing or retarding the movement of traffic, 
for traffic is now moving in greater volumes than ever before in the 
history of the nation, and the rates on which it moves are the lowest 
in the world. 

Railroad rates; under the heaviest movement. of traffic ever 
known, have not been sufficilent to pay a return of as much as 5% 
per cent on the value of the properties devoted to the service of 
Srrapestatyen as found by a careful and expert governmental 

unal, 

Railroad rates do not impose upon the products from the average 
farm as great a financial burden as the famer’s cost of maintenance 
and upkeep, allowing for depreciation+on the basis of a six-year 
life, of his Ford_car, the transportation charges on -his farm products 
averaging at present rates less than $100 and his Ford car costing 
around $200 per year—or twice as much. 

In the event of government ownership, the railroads would no 
longer be taxpayers.and contribute in the way of taxes to the public 
treasury, for they would then belong to the government, which does 
not tax its own property. It would then withdraw from the states 
the power to tax railroad property, because they cannot tax property 
belonging. to the federal government.. This would mean that more 
than three hundred millions of dollars per year, now paid by the rail- 
roads in the way of taxes, would have to be made up to the state and 
federal governments from other sources. 

his clamor .for governmental ownership and operation of rail- 
roads comes just at the time when the government, already owning 
sufficient tonnage by water to move the water-borne commerce of the 
world, is acknowledging its inability to operate it successfully; is 
seeking from Congress a subsidy to make good deficits which it 
declares to be inevitable, and, in the absence of a subsidy, is seeking 
to find private purchasers to do the business which it acknowledges 
it cannot itself do. ' 


Mr. Thom called attention to the loss of $1,200,000,000 
suffered by the government during the 26 months of federal 
control of the railroads during the war. 

“There is little in this experience,” he added, “to justify 
the hope of lower rates under government management, unless 
the general taxpayer is.to supply the deficiency which the lower 
rates create; in other words, unless the taxpayers are willing 
to pay a subsidy to support rail transportation which they have 
refused to pay in support of water transportation.” 


PERFORMANCE OF CARRIERS 


The following is authorized by the car service division of 
the American Railway Association: 


Rapid and satisfactory progress has been made by the car serv- 
ice division in moving empty box cars from Eastern roads to their 
home lines in the West, in anticipation of a heavy crop. movement 
this fall. This movement westward of empty box cars which began 
early in the spring and is still in progress, is in ample quantity to 
fully meet all demands in the western agricultural sections this . 
The present prospects are that better movement will be given agri- 
cultural products this year than ever before in railroad history. | 

There are actually on hand in Texas and Kansas today sufficient 
grain cars stored and awaiting grain movement to take care of the 
crops in first-class shape.. There exists today the best car supply and 
best movement of commodities that has existed in years on the rail- 
roads of this country. Despite the fact that the number of freight 
cars loaded with revenue seight is the heaviest for this time of the 
year in history, no shortage in freight cars exists. 

From April 16th to June 8th, inclusive, more than forty-one 
thousand empty box cars were delivered in Chicago and St. Louis to 
Western railroads by Eastern lines, while. approximately one thou- 
sand empty box cars are now being sent daily to points west of the 
Mississippi River through those two cities to be held until crops are 
ready to be moved. In accordance with orders already issued by 
the car service division, this number will be increased on June 15th 
to approximately eleven hundred and fifty cars daily. 

Western railroads have also been directed to hold all box cars 
now on their lines belonging to Eastern carriers until they can be 
loaded and returned East. 

A check made at principal junction points supplying lines west 
of the Mississippi River showed that twenty-three thousand more 
box cars were sent west than were moved eastward from April 1 to 
June 1, alone. Since June 1, the excess movement of box cars west- 
bound has continued to increase. A 

Ample cars have already been provided for the movement of the 
Georgia peach crop, which started about June 1. From that date to 
June 10 there were 671 cars of peaches shipped while 2,382 additional 
refrigerator cars are now available for that movement alone. 

The railroads are also fully meeting the movement of cantaloupes 
from the Imperial Valley in California, such movement being fully 
protected now by all refrigerator cars that can be used. ‘ 

In order to meet increased freight traffic anticipated this year, 
the railroads from January 1, 1923, to June 1, put in service sixty- 
five thousand six hundred and sixty\new freight cars, of which num- 
ber nine thousand eight hundred and seventy-six were installed from 
May 15th to June ist. During the first five months of this year one 
fhousand six hundred and ninety-seven new locomotives were als0 
installed in service, of which number one hundred and sixty-one 
were placed in service during the last half of May. The railroads 
on June ist had 107,079 new freight cars on order, most of which — 
expected to be delivered this year. On the same date they also ha 
2,041 new locomotives on order. 
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Personal Notes 





R. K. Pretty, assistant general freight agent of the Great 
Northern Railway, Chicago, is resigning, effective July 1, to 
accept an Official. position with the Northern Trust Company 
of Chicago. Mr. Pretty began his railroad career in St. Louis, 
in the office of. the Canada Atlantic Railroad, serving in various 
capacities, consecutively with the Mexican Railway, Northern 
Pacific Railway, and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, 








joining the Great Northern Railway force at St. Louis in 1905 as 
contracting freight agent. In 1907 he was appointed general 
agent of the Great Northern Railway at St. Louis, serving until 
1914, at which time he was transferred to Seattle as general 
agent for the same road, and later promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, Great Northern Railway, Portland, Oregon, becom- 
ing assistant general freight agent of the same road at Chicago, 
March 1, 1920. He will be succeeded by T. J. Shea, now general 
agent of the Chicago and Alton at Chicago. 





H. G. Buchanan is appointed district freight agent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company with office at Toronto, Ont., 
succeeding Mr. G. C. Cochlan, who died. W. J. Anderson is 
appointed district freight agent, with office at London, Ont., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Buchanan. 

G. P. Nissen, traffic manager of the Sterling Oil & Refining 
Company, Wichita, Kan., piloted by Perry Hutton in a Laird 
Swallow, landed at Laird Field last Saturday afternoon at 5 
o'clock, after making a trip from Wichita to Buffalo, N. Y., 
and return. They covered a distance of 2,470 miles in twenty- 
nine hours and fifty minutes, flying time. Business for the 
Company was transacted in Kansas City, St. Louis, Dayton, 
Cleveland, Sharon, Pa., Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Detroit, Chicago, 
Bloomington and Decatur, Ill. It is said to be the longest 
— trip made for a business concern in the United 

es. 

_Arnold Arnovici, continental manager of the Great Eastern 

ilway, has been appointed continental agent of the Canadian 
National Railways. 

; The funeral of John J. Eddy, division freight agent of the 
Missouri Pacific at East Saint Louis, Illinois, took place June 15 
at Saint Louis. Mr. Eddy died at the Missouri Pacific Hospital 
in Saint Louis June 12 from a-complication of diseases. 

W. G. Roche has been appointed agent for the Admiral Ori- 
ental Line with headquarters at Detroit. 

: Robert Hunter has been appointed general agent for the 
Mississippi Central with office at Pittsburgh. 

Alfred H. Swayne, vice president of the General Motors 
Company, has been elected director of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Charles D. Norton. 

The Transmarine Lines announce the appointment of H. S. 
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Frye as general agent; with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. O. E. 


Duggan is appointed traveling freight agent with headquarters 
at Beaumont, Texas. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City has ratified the resolution 
passed by the Associated Traffic Clubs of America to member 
clubs, recommending the investment of surplus club funds in 
railroad securities. The board of governors of the Traffic Club 
of Chicago has voted not to ratify the resolution. The governors 
of the Chicago club have ratified the resolution of the associa- 
tion calling for the use on club stationery and printed matter, the 
slogan, “Give Our Railroads a Chance.” 

The Traffic Club of the Jamestown Chamber of Commerce 
will hold its closing summer dinner at the Lakewood Inn on 
Chautauqua Lake, June 20. Robert E. M. Cowie, vice president 
of the American Railway Express Company, will be a guest and 


- will speak on “The Express Service—a Romance in Transporta- 


tion.” 

The Traffic Club of Troy held an “Industrial Night” Dinner 
May 17 at which a number of guests were entertained. The club 
was addressed by Thomas J. Lynch, assistant general manager 
of the United Traction Company; W. J. L. Banham, president 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs; W. Haywood, general freight 
agent of the Illinois Central, and W. A. Van Steenburgh, traffic 
manager of the Central Hudson Steamboat Company. 

The Transportation Club of Peoria will hold its annual pic- 
nic at the Peoria Country Club June 26. 

The Transportation Club of Decatur will hold a mid-summer 
outing July 19. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold an outing at the Calu- 
met Country Club June 20. The program includes a golf tourna- 
ment, a baseball game, and a horseshoe contest. Dinner and 
dancing are to occupy the evening. 

The Miami Valley Traffic Club will hold its third annual 
outing at the Dayton Community Country Club June 21. Numer- 





WANTED—Old and current tariffs. Advise what you have. 


Jno. 
T. Matthews, 1607 Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Several cars newly manufactured, good quality, No. 1 
Oak Railroad Ties, 6x8—8 ft. size. Also some 7x9 Oak Switch Ties. 
L. E. Pearson, South Bend, Indiana. 


wane, THE HEART OF TEXAS 


Weatherred Transfer and Storage Co. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTING—WAREHOUSING 
One Block on Mary at 13th Street 








Break-Bulk at Cincinnati 


USE US TO: Forward Break-Bulk Shipments; Make 
Local Distribution; Collect Drafts; Handle Pool Cars; 
Advance on W: ouse Receipts. 


We’re up on our toes for service. 
THE BRIGHTON TRANSFER CO. : 
FIREPROOF STORAGE CINCINNATI, OHIO 


We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 
Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


314-322 West Superior Street, Chicago 






















CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1088 Seuth Canal Street, near Tayler Biruat 
Teaming of Every ) Deliverg Bervies and Bartead 
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ous athletic contests have been arranged including golf, tennis, 
quoits and baseball. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh has elected the following 
officers: President, J. M. Morris, Tr. Mgr., National Tube Co.; 
First Vice-Pres., S. T. Schenck, C. A., P. & R. Ry. C. R. R. of N. 
J.; Second Vice-Pres., F. M. Garland, A. T. M., Pressed Steel 
Car Co.; Third Vice-Pres., H. M. Corbett, G. A., Minneapolis & 
St. Louis R. R.; Secretary, E. A. Hynes, G. A., Chicago & Alton 
R. R.; Treasurer, J. F. Constans, Dist. Mgr. Garland Steamship 
Corp. Governors: A. J. Sevin, A. G. T. M., Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co; W. S. Guy, A. T. M. Carnegie Steel Co.; W. F. Morris, 
Jr. G. T. M. Weirton Steel Co.; J. H, Anderson, C. A., Pere Mar- 
quette Ry; J. E. Gray, Asst. D. F. A., Amer. Steel & Wire Co. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 


Robert Phipps Ormsby has been authorized by the Com- 
mission to hold the positions of director with the Bay City 
Terminal Railway and lines subsidiary thereto and secretary of 
the Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg Railway, Duluth, Winnipeg 
& Pacific Railroad and Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway 
Company, and, in addition, a directorship or any other office or 
offices with the Atlantic & St. Lawrence Railroad and numerous 
other carriers. 

Henry Worth Thornton has been authorized by the Commis- 
sion to hold the positions of director of the International Bridge 
Company and director and president of the Bay City Terminal 
Railway Company and lines subsidiary thereto and, in addition, 
a directorship or any other office or offices with the Atlantic 
& St. Lawrence Railroad and numerous other carriers. 

J. J. Bernet has been authorized by the Commission to hold 
the position of director of the Norfolk Terminal & Transporta- 
tion Company. 

Gerard Ruel has been authorized by the Commission to 
hold the positions of director of the International Bridge Com- 
pany, director and vice-president of the Bay City Terminal Rail- 
way and lines subsidiary thereto, vice-president of the Chicago, 
Detroit & Canada Grand Trunk Junction Railroad and others 
and, in addition, a directorship or any other office or offices with 
the Atlantic & St. Lawrence Railroad and numerous other car- 
riers. 

M. J. Van Sweringen and O. P. Van Sweringen have each 
been authorized to hold the position of director of the Norfolk 
Terminal & Transportation Company in addition to the various 
offices previously authorized. 

H. J. Hirshman has been authorized by the Commission to 
hold the positions of treasurer and director of the Benwood & 
Wheeling Connecting Railway Company, Lake Terminal Rail- 
road Company and McKeesport Connecting Railroad Company. 


EXPRESS RATES, 1922 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Briefs were filed this week with the Commission in No. 
13930, in the matter of express rates of 1922. Counsel for the 
American Railway Express Company in their brief said they 
submitted that, at this time and upon the record in the case 
the opportunity and the data for the establishment of the ex- 
press rates of the country upon a comprehensive basis were 
before the Commission. 


“Express rates,.as the Commission-has pointed out, should 
be adequate to properly compensate both the express and rail 
carriers which jointly furnish the service,” they said. ‘Sound 
transportation policy requires that this class of service, if any, 
should pay its own way.” 


They requested the Commission to authorize such increases 
in rates in the several zones or groups, and interzone or group, 
as were necessary to yield from the-handling of express matter 
that amount of additional revenue shown by the evidence in 
the case to be essential to meet the requirements of the service, 
to wit: Eastern, $42,003,293.60; Southern, $5,791,823.80; West- 
arn, $9,174,544.65. They contended that the purpose of the case 
Was to secure compensation for the rail carriers for their han- 
dling of the express traffic on a basis entirely comparable with 
the method used by the Commission in determining the amount 
the railroads should receive for the carriage of the mails, and 
that the latter was based on a cost study. 


Counsel for class I carriers in their brief said that express 
service as a whole should bear charges which were sufficiently 
high to reflect the increaed cost of furnishing a specialized 
service and should also reflect the added ability of that traffic 
to bear a higher charge. They said there was the same reason 
for adjusting express rates so that those rates on the average 
would yield a greater net profit than the average freight rate as 
there was for adjusting the freight rate on manufactured articles 
so that those rates would yield a higher net profit than the 
freight rate on low-grade commodities. They further said that 
as the returns of the carriers from all their traffic was still 
short of the return found reasonable by the Commission, it 
would seem to be clearly the duty of the Commission to insure 
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rates on express traffic which would reflect the ability of that 
traffic to bear higher charges. 

The accounting and state commissioners’ committees of 
express zone III said in their brief that the petition for the 
general increase in existing express rates and charges was not 
justified on the record and should be denied; that the recorg 
justified a reduction in express rates and charges throughout 
the western district in zones 3, 4 and 5 of 20 per cent; that 
the present rate levels in zones 3, 4 and 5 were excessive and 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial 
against shippers in those zones and unduly preferential of ship- 
pers in zones 1 and 2; that for the present block and sub-block 
system of stating rates there should be substituted blocks ex. 
actly 50 miles square, divided into four equal sub-blocks, and 
that one graduated scale of rates with uniform progression for 
each block and lesser uniform progression for each sub-block 
in sub-block territory should be prescribed and the present zone 
system abandoned. 

Counsel for the Southern Traffic League said the League 
was not agitating a general reduction in rates at this time and 
was gratified to observe the prosperity of the railroads, but 
that it was preposterous to assume or expect a general in- 
crease in express charges within the Southern district, the 
benefits of which would go almost entirely to the railroads in 
the face of existing and prospective earnings. They said rather 
it would appear to be in the public interest to require at least 
a 10 per cent reduction in existing express charges and thereby 
take the initial step toward a bringing down of abnormally 
high transportation costs. They said they most certainly lodged 
with the Commission an earnest appeal that consideration be 
given to a reduction in the long-haul interterritorial express 
charges, the amounts of which were so high as to be burden- 
some on the free flow of commerce between the South and 
elsewhere. ; _ 

In a brief on behalf of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
New England Traffic League, the public service commission of 
New York and the National Industrial Traffic League, counsel 
said that instead of an advance in rates a reduction should be 
ordered; that the rate structure should be examined for the 
purpose of correcting errors; and that the division of the revenue 
between the express company and the railroads could not be 
used as a measure for determining the reasonableness of ex- 
press rates. 

Counsel further asserted that no showing had been made 
that would justify an increase in express rates, but, on the 
contrary, the financial statements submitted showed conclusively 
that the railroads were receiving a greater proportion of the 
gross revenue from express than they were entitled to under 
the 1920 express decision. They further said the block system 
of stating rates should be retained. s 

It was further contended that the fundamental basis of 
express rates was, generally speaking, fair, but that the express 
contract resulted in an improper apportionment of the net reve 
nue in the several operating groups; that the rates prescribed 
for express transportation in 1920 could not be condemned be- 
cause of the uniform contract with rail carriers which was 
executed after the decision in that case. 

With the exception of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
which stood on the action taken by the League at the Dallas 
meeting in April, the other parties te the brief, among other 
things, said the Commission should find that express service, in 
many respects, had deteriorated; that the rates in zone 4 should 
be reduced to the basis in effect in zones 3 and 5; that the 
present method of stating rates by blocks and sub-blocks should 
be continued; that the rail carriers should furnish proper equip- 
ment for handling express traffic; that the division of the coun- 
try into groups and the allocation of expenses under the uni- 
form contract unduly depleted revenues of carriers in the East- 
ern district; that the separation of. the terminal expense for 
pick-up and delivery and an allowance to shippers and receivers 
who preferred to perform their wagon service would not be in 
the public interest, and that-the failure to prorate terminal 
costs on inter-zone traffic had the effect of: depleting the reve 
nues of eastern lines and that a proper method of divisions 
would be to divide gross revenue on inter-zone traffic on basis 
of rates to and from zone boundaries, if the Commission con- 
cerned itself with divisions. 


DESCRIPTION OF PACKING DEVICES 


The transportation division of the Department of Commerce 
in a statement asking for descriptions of packing devices says: 


The transportation division has been engaged for several months 
in making a study of the best methods of export packing with a view 
to the publication of a manual on the subject which it is hoped will 
include a description of all modern improvements in the preparation 
of goods for oversea shipments. In connection with this work manvU- 
facturers of pilfer-proof cases, scaling and strapping systems, an 
all antipilferage devices are invited to submit descriptions of their 
devices or plans, in order that these may be mentioned in the forth- 
coming manual. : 

It is hoped that no device of merit will be overlooked, and in- 
formation as to the extent of the present use of these devices bY 
exporters will be appreciated. 
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THE PORT OF HOUSTON 


WHERE SEVENTEEN RAILROADS MEET THE SEA 
THE DISTRIBUTING and EXPORT CENTER of the SOUTHWEST 


Houston’s wharves were 
busy during the first five 
months of 1923. 


Five hundred and nine 
arrivals and departures. 


They handled 1,048,636 
tons of freight. 


During the same period 
of 1921 there were only 
218 arrivals and depart- 
ures, handling 395,667 
tons of freight, and in 
1922 there were 384 
arrivals and departures 
handling 825,861 tons 
of freight. 


For further information address 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT, Fitth Floor, court House Houston, Texas 


INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING A PART OF COFFEE CARGO 


These figures prove that 
Houston is a live port. 


The tonnage through the 
Port of Houston contin- 
ues to increase because 
Houston has the loca- 
tion and the railroads, 
and gives the service. 


Have you noticed how 
Houston is preparing to 
take care of the enormous 
increase in tonnage? 


During 1923 six new 
wharves and a million 
bushel grain elevator 
will be added. 


120,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE, concrete construction throughout; three compartments; sprinkler system; 
electric conveyor trucks and stacker; 72 cars, private tracks. 


Quick out bound rail and water service; very low insurance rate. 


MERCHANDISE ACCOUNTS FOR STORAGE AND DISTRI 


e 
BUTION SOLICITED. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION to our facilities for handling, storing and distributing full and part cargoes of 
coffee, sugar, rice, beans, canned goods of all kinds, dried fruits, packing house products, farm implements, 


automobiles and steel products. 


Your shipments to HOUSTON can be financed through our NEGOTIABLE WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 
We offer our efficient and reliable service, backed by years of experience in the warehouse business. 


BINYON SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE CO0., INC., HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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BOARD PUNISHES PENNSY 


With the administration, by the Labor Board, of the punish- 
ment prescribed by the transportation act for those who violate 
its decision—namely, public denunciation of the refractory party 
—the dispute of over two years’ standing between the Pennsyl- 
vania System and the board has finally come to an end. 

The Pennsylvania’s course of action, according to the board, 
was “indefensible from every viewpoint.” According to the opin- 
ion which accompanied the decision, the managers of the railroad 
proved themselves insincere on at least two points. First, the 
railroad’s plan of negotiating rules with representatives of its 
own shopcrafts organization, which the road calls “employes 
representation,” is anything but that, according to the board. 
The phrase, it said, “signifies the right of a class of em- 
ployes to select their own representatives . . . but 
the shopcrafts have so far been deprived of this plain, simple, 
indisputable right on the Pennsylvania System.” 

Second, according to the board, the long litigation which pre- 
ceded this decision was the result of the road’s contention that 
the board had not the right to promulgate its decision No. 218, 
about which the storm centered. If this contention was sincere, 
the board argued, the road should have accepted defeat when 
the Supreme Court plainly ruled that the board was acting within 
its powers in voicing that decision and would also be acting law- 
fully in issuing the finding of violation. Instead of allowing itself 
to be caught down the blind alley it selected, the board said, in 
effect, the Pennsylvania jumped the fence and now, admitting 
the finding to be lawful so far as the board’s right to make it 
was concerned, definitely refuses to obey it under any condi- 
tion. 

The dispute originally grew out of federal control. Specifi- 
cally, it began when the railroad was haled before the board, in 
the summer of 1921, to explain why the name of System Federa- 
tion No. 90, an A. F. of L. shop organization, was omitted from 
a ballot upon which shopcraft representatives were selected with 
whom the road intended to, and with whom it subsequently did, 
negotiate rules to supersede the national agreement. The Labor 
Board, in decision No. 218, ordered new elections to be held, the 
ballot to bear the name of the federation together with space 
for the inserting of names of individuals. 

After the Pennsylvania had declined to obey that order, a 
hearing was held to determine whether or not its failure to act 
was in violation thereof; but, before a finding could be issued, a 
temporary injunction was issued in federal court, on the prayer 
of the railroad, restraining further action on the part of the 
board. The injunction was subsequently made permanent by the 
district judge, dissolved by the Circuit Court of Appeals, and the 
dissolution upheld by the Supreme Court, which did not, however, 
go so far as to say that the board’s decisions were legally bind- 
ing. Since the handing down of the Supreme’ Court decision, last 
February, the Pennsylvania, at a hearing beforethe board, pub- 
licly declared its intention not to obey decisiogfNo, 218, and the 
present finding is the end of the chapter. 

Significant portions of the opinion and decision are as fol- 
lows: ¥ 


Pa 

The course adopted by the Pennsylvani&§ System in this 
matter is indefensible from every viewpoint. I§ can not be justi- 
fied on the ground that the contention of thé employes or the 
decision of the board deprived the carrier of ‘the right to deal 
with its own employes. System Federation No. 90 was com- 
posed exclusively of employes of the Pennsylvania System, and 
its officers and representatives were employés of the carrier. 
If, in rare instances, these local representatives of the employes 
availed themselves of the advice and assistance of the officers of 
their national organization or of other counsel, this would have 
been the exercise of a fundamental right. The board’s decision 
did not require»the carrier to negotiate with System Federation 
No. 90 or any’ other organization, but merely accorded to the 
employes the right to choose between System Federation No. 90 
and the organization set up by the carrier. 

he plan called “employe representation,” which the Penn- 
sylvania System assumes to have originated, is guaranteed in 
the Transportation Act, 1920, and prevails on the railroads 
crengneut the United States. If employe representation means 
anything at all, it signifies the right of a class of employes, 


through majority action, to select theigt,.own representatives to - 


negotiate with the carrier agreements covering wages and work- 
ing conditions. This is what Congress said it meant; but the 
shop crafts have so far been deprived of this plain, simple, indis- 
putable right on the Pennsylvania System. he carrier has not 
questioned the right of these employes to choose their own rep- 
resentatives, but it has prevented the exercise of this right. 
While profvantng its acceptance and observance of the principle 
of employe representation, it has set up a system which throttles 
the majority and establishes the representation of a coerced 
and subservient minority proven originally te amount to about 
10% per cent of this class of employes. 


While the carrier was refusing to deal with the organization 
of the shopmen and that of the clerks as such, it negotiated 
agreements with the train and engine brotherhoods, which they 
signed officially as the representatives of those organizations. 
If the same right had been accorded to the shopmen, this con- 
troversy would never have existed. 

The problem of efficient and uninterrupted railway transpor- 
tation is of — importance to the people of this country. 
The peaceful adjustment of labor controversies greatly con- 
tributes to this end. The method provided by Congress for the 
settlement of labor disputes has been honored and observed 
both by carriers and employes in an overwhelming number of 
instances. The railroad which refuses to conform to the labor 
provisions of the federal law assumes toward the public the 
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same attitude held by employes who strike against said provi- 
sions. No other railroad in the United States has taken a posi- 
tion similar to that adopted by the Pennsylvania in this case. 

The Railroad Labor Board, under the authority of section. 
313 of the Transportation Act, 1920, finds that the Pennsylvania 
System has violated decision No. 218 of the Board, after the 
Supreme Court of the United States had upheld the board's right 
to render said decision, and has thereby denied to its shop em- 
ployes essential right as laboring men to which Congress had 
declared them entitled. 


RAILWAY WAGE CASES 


With the announcement by the Illinois Central and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul that they had settled with their 
employes, the Labor Board this week heard the disputes 
between twenty-nine carriers and their maintenance of 
way employes. More than thirty lines had previously made 
settlements with their maintenance of way men and withdrawn 
their disputes from the board. In the twenty-nine remaining 
disputes, heard jointly, the employes are asking for increases 
which amount to a return to the wage levels of July, 1921, 
Their contentions are that the cost of living has been advancing, 
that similar labor in other lines of work are receiving higher 
rates, and that present scales are putting many men in debt 
or forcing them to become objects of charity. 


Official figures on the number of men and the money in- 
volved are not obtainable, but it. is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 100,000 and to amount to better than $30,000,000 yearly. 

Additional disputes received by the board too late for in- 
clusion in the general hearing involve requests of employes 
of the M. K. & T. and the Delaware & Lackawanna for similar 
increases to the July, 1921, wage. 


Railway telegraphers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
have filed a dispute in which they ask for increases that will 
establish a basic average of 72 cents an hour, with a minimum 
of 60 cents an hour over the whole system. Pere Marquette 
train dispatchers have filed a request for an increase to $275 
a month. The International Longshoremen’s Association has 
asked the board to grant a return to July, 1921, wages for its 
men on the Boston & Maine. 


The Railroad Labor Board has received notification from 
the Pennsylvania lines of wage-increases affecting 118,651 em- 
ployes, representing an aggregate annual increase of more than 
$8,500,000. Employes in the maintenance of way department 
are to receive an increase of three cents an hour from April 
15. Signal department employes receive five cents an hour and 
shop employes three cents an hour from May 1. Station forces 
are increased from one to three cents an hour and stationary 
engineers and boiler room employes two cents an hour. 


An increase of five cents an hour for shop craft employes 
has been filed with the Labor Board by the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia,-representing an aggregate annual increase of $11,500. 

~ The agreement of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass and 
its maintenance of way employes announced last week has been 
officially filed with the board as an aggregate annual increase 
amounting to $25,800 for the 890 employes. The advances 
range from five dollars a month for foremen to from one to 
three cents an hour for others. ~ 


The Washington Terminal Company has granted increases 
of three cents an hour to maintenance of way and shop labor- 
ers, helpers, apprentices, carmen and stationary engineers. The 
new rates are effective as of May 1. 


The dispute of the Chicago & Northwestern with its main- 
tenance of way employes has been announced as settled by the 
employes and has been withdrawn from the Labor Board. 

Maintenance of way employes of the Kansas City Terminal 
Railway have filed a dispute with the board in which they are 
asking for increases ranging from eight and one-half to fifteen 
cents an hour. 

Signalmen of the Atlantic Coast. Line have filed a dispute 
‘with the Labor Board. They are asking for the establishment 
ofan increased rate of 85 cents an hour with a rate of 60 cents 
an hour for-helpers. The clerks’ organization of the Seaboard 
Air Line has requested the board to grant increases ranging 
ffom five to nine cents an hour. 

The Long Island Railroad Company has notified the Labor 
Board of increased pay rates for its 3,000 maintenance of way 
employees. The advances range from a five per cent increase 
for foremen and $6.00 a month for watchmen to three cents an 
hour for others. 


The Railroad Labor Board has decided that an agreement be- 
tween the Pennsylvania Railroad and the United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes and Railway Shop Laborers, 
entered into and made effective August 15, 1921, “shall be con: 
sidered in effect from its effective date and continued in full 
force and effect until changed in conformity with the terminat- 
ing clause thereof.” The decision also is that the Pennsylvania 
shall recognize Joseph Greek as the duly authorized representa- 
tive of the brotherhood and that he have leave of absence and 
free transportation in handling matters affecting the employes 
he represents. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Toledo Terminal Warehouse Co. 
028-930 GEORGE STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
STORAGE OF MERCHANDISE 
Special Attention to Pool Car Distribution 





CONTINENTAL | WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


2th Place, Chicago, Ill 


Mees ies das in the heart of the 
Freight Terminal District. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution Specialists. 





ALBANY, N.Y. , 
Natural distributing point for New York and 
New England. Warehouses for every need 
with rail connection, U. S. Port of Entry. 


Security Storage & Warehouse Co. 


James G. Perkins, Custom Broker, Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY 


IF WANT “. CAR DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
N 
O RECET VE P PERSONAL A 


You “earns era 
L. ~ ie Distribution Warehouses 
24 Washington St., New York City 
Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
goguetency Distribution -,.21¢ 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


POOL CARS 


RECEIVED, CHECKED, DISTRIBUTED 
RESHIPPED IN LESS THAN CAR LOTS 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTING CO. 


601 Empire Building, sp dig eer PA. 
Established 1910 Phone 1574 Smithfield. 






TRENTON, N. J. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


POOL CARS CHECKED AND DISTRIBUTED 
HORSE DRAWN AND MOTOR EQUIPMENT 
Member American Warehousemen’s Association. 










_ WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 





General merchandise storage and distribution. 
Prompt and intelligent service. 
References: Any jobber, banker or tion man in the city. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


In the Heart of the South 


Harris Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


Established 1880 
over 40 years of honorable service 
Distribution & Warehousing 
Unlimited Facilities 


Let us have your inquiries 
Offices, ground floor Chamber of Commerce Building 


WAREHOUSE 


Your Stocks With Us 


150,000 Sq. Ft. Space 


DENVER 


" Serves Two Million Population 


Send Pool Cars in our care for distribution. 
42 teams and trucks insures prompt service 
to customers and satisfaction to you. 


The Kennicott-Patterson Transfer Co. 
1700 Sixteenth St. DENVER, COLORADO 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 





LOSS AND DAMAGE PREVENTION 
Editor The Traffic World: 


Complaint has been made at times in the recent past by 
certain shippers and receivers of freight that the railroads are 
endeavoring to place upon their patrons the responsibility for 
preventing freight loss and damage. We cannot believe that 
this view is held by the shippers as a whole. 

The carriers are fully alive to their responsibility in this 
matter and, although the co-operation of their patrons is felt to 
be essential in this work, the railroads are not by any means 
endeavoring to place the burden, nor even a majority of it, upon 
the shipping public. On the contrary, it is realized by the car- 
riers that the problem is largely one for solution by themselves. 
We do believe, however, that the friendly help of shippers and 
receivers of freight has been and will continue to be of great ser- 
vice in solving the many difficulties encountered by the carriers 
in the prosecution of efforts to increase their efficiency in freight 
handling. 

Without going at length into the many details of the activi- 
ties being pursued by the carriers, it is not inappropriate to call 
specific attention to your issue of May 19, page 1220, which 
carries extracts from the report recently made by our committee 
on freight claim prevention to the 1923 annual session of the 
Freight Claim Division held in Montreal. As shown by that re- 
port, the carriers generally throughout the country, especially 
since the latter part of 1920, have been giving their energies to 
the reduction of their “Freight Loss and Damage Accounts 418,” 
not only individually on their own lines but also collectively 
through the workings of the A. R. A. Committee on Freight 
Claim Prevention. The result of such efforts (along with other 
factors) has been that, while for the year 1920 the 418 account 
of class I roads was reported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as nearly $120,000,000.00, an estimate recently made by 
the freight claim division for 1922 is approximately $45,000,000.00. 

Further information as to just what the individual carriers 
are doing along the lines of freight loss and damage preven- 
tion can be secured by communicating with the freight claim or 
claim prevention officer of any. line, while the Freight Claim 
Division will be glad to supply similar information regarding the 
co-ordinated activities of the carriers as a whole. This organized 
effort on the part of the carriers is.an illustration of their sincere 
desire to render efficient service to their patrons. 

Lewis Pilcher, 


Secretary, American Railway Assn. 
Chicago, June 13, 1923. 


LAKES TO HUDSON CANAL 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Shipments of coal from Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio, etc., 
to New England ports can best be accomplished via Lake Erie 
ports, thence east, by using the lakes to Hudson Ship Canal, 30 
feet deep, which will be begun just as soon as Congress grants a 
charter. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has a rate filed with the Commission 
of $1.91 from eastern Kentucky and western West Virginia to 
Lake Erie; from thence to Boston by water is the same dis- 
tance as to Duluth, and the water rate from Lake Erie to 
Duluth is 40 cents to 50 cents, which added to the above C. & O. 
rate makes $2.31 to $2.41 for combined rail and water to Boston. 
If lake and ocean ships will not make that rate we will turn the 
trick by putting on ships of our own. 


The Pocahontas rate filed by the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way to Lake Erie is 15 cents higher, or $2.06; consequently, the 
highest figures for rail and water to Boston through the proposed 
ship canal to Albany, thence down the Hudson and to New Eng- 
land without stopping at New York, will be $2.56. As a regulator 
of rates the ship canal will do permanent ; 

As against that rate, the Pocahontas rate to Norfolk, track 
and barge delivery, is $2.65, and the ocean rate from Norfolk to 
Boston is $1.05, making a total of $3.70. New England needs 
30,000,00 tons of coal a year. 

The difference—$1.14 a ton for transportation from eastern 
Kentucky and all points between to Lake Erie and Boston— 
is so startling as to seem imposible, but the figures are vouched 
for by the Commission as far as rail rates are concerned. 

If return cargoes should be lacking, the saving would not 
be so great, but there, doubtless, will be developed some freight 
movement from, New England and New York west by water that 


will be helpful. Proper transfer machinery and storage capacity 
must be provided throughout New England, so that in 245 days 
of open navigation through the ship canal a year’s supply can be 
shipped. The all rail rates are almost prohibitive. 

Similar arguments will apply to transportation of cement 
and many other commodities through the ship canal. 

As far back as 1900, McKinley’s deep waterways commission 
reported in favor of such a ship canal 21 feet deep, but commerce 
now needs 30 feet depth and 300 feet width, so that large freight- 
ers can travel 200 miles a day as against the 30 miles a day 
average freight car movement. 

Investigations show that such a ship canal can be built and 
operated without tolls and without appropriations, because 
income from waterpowers to be developed will amount to nearly 
$100,000,000 annually if sold at one cent per Kwh., using full 
load factor. 

Congress will be asked at the next session for a charter only 
without money, so that a body of responsible men can proceed to 
build and operate the ship canal through New York State. For 
100 miles it is to follow and deepen the present barge canal from 
Oneida Lake io Rotterdam Junction. 


Washington, D. C.;June 13, 1923. Millard F. Bowen. 


ROUTING FOR COST REDUCTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 


In every industrial company one of the big problems is the 
reduction of costs. When costs are reduced profits are in- 
creased. Though many companies do not realize it, their traffic 
department is one department that can play a very important 
part in cost reduction. In this little article I shall just deal 
with one phase of a traffic department’s work, that when given 
proper attention may save the company the entire cost of main- 
taining this department. 

The routing of freight is a most important factor, both in 
increasing the business of a company by making prompt de- 
liveries and in cutting costs by using the route over which the 
cheapest rate applies. 

Take the first factor—that of increasing the company’s busi- 
ness by making prompt deliveries. It is well for the shipper’s 
traffic department to know where the consignee’s plant is located. 
If the consignee’s freight is destined to a place that is served by 
two or more railroads, the shipper should know which railroad 
has a switch located in the customer’s yard or which road has 
a freight station closest to the customer’s plant. This will lead 
to expeditious delivery of freight, and will also assure the freight 
movement to the consignee without extra expense for a switch- 
ing delivery. Many times one routing will be shorter than an- 
other and freight can be moved more quickly by one route than 
by another, and in many cases this quick movement of freight 
is an important factor. 

Considering the second item—that of cutting costs by using 
cheapest routes: In many cases there are four or more differ- 
ent routings available. Many times the consignor will only desig- 
nate the initial road and leave the full routing in the hands of 
the road. This kind of routing may be termed “expensive.” The 
shipper should know the rates via the different routes which he 
is entitled to use; then and only then can a shipper intelligently 
route a shipment, both to his advantage and to the advantage of 
his customer. As the lawful rate on a shipment is the published 
tariff rate via the route used, it is quite essential that the shipper 
know his tariffs: in order correctly to carry out this latter part 
of his good routing program. 


I shall continue this little article by mentioning a few rules 
and regulations that it will be well for every shipper to know, if 
he would handle the routing of his shipments to the best iD 
terests of all concerned. ; 

The Commission gives the shipper the right to route~his 
shipments, and it also specifies that the initial carrier and als0 
the connecting carriers shall transport the shipper’s material 
according to the routing given on the bill of lading. Therefore, 
the full routing should always be noted on the bill of lading cov 
ering the shipment, and then in case the shipment moves Vi4 
any other route the carrier is liable for the misrouting. It would 
be well to keep in mind that the Commission clearly states that 
the carrier is liable for all excess charges that may result from 
misrouting a shipment, when the shipper has specified the rout: 
ing on the bill of lading. : 

The shipper is fortunate to have for his use Commission ruling 
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PULLMAN CAR CHARGES 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION HEARING (Docket 14785) 


A hearing in the matter of charges upon passengers traveling in sleeping and parlor cars will be held in Chicago, 
June 20th, being an investigation by the Commission into the propriety and reasonableness of the surcharge authorized 
in INCREASED RATES 1920, 58 I. C. C., 220, including in such investigation the basis of compensation as between 
the railroad companies and the Pullman Company. 


Official copies of the stenographer’s minutes in all Interstate Commerce Commission proceedings may be secured only from the Official 
Reporters, THE STATE LAW REPORTING COMPANY, 235 Broadway, New York City, at 12%4c per page, fixed by the Commission. 
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No ONE CARES ABOUT EMBARGOES 


that were in effect during last summer’s strike. The thing that interests the shipper 
is the embargo that is in effect today. 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


has always furnished to its readers the promptest available notification of embargoes 
on all lines and at all points in the United States. 

Not content with that, however, arrangements have been made to obtain these notifications direct 
from the Chicago offices of the A.R. A. This will make the embargo information 
printed in THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN fresher than ever. 

Just another proof that THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN overlooks nothing. Your sample copy is waiting. 
(Or if instant service, by first class mail, interests you, ask about THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN) 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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No. 214 (c) which states that “in the absence of specific through 
routing by the shipper, which carrier is willing to observe, it 
is the duty of the agent of the carrier to route shipment via 
the cheapest route known to him of the class designated by the 
shipper, that is, all rail, rail and water, and via which he has 
rates which he can lawfully use.” Should the agent of the car- 
rier forward a shipment via any but the cheapest route, Confer- 
ence Ruling No. 214 (d) holds that “the carrier must refund to 
the shipper the difference between the lawful charges via the 
route over which the shipment moves and what would have been 
the lawful charges on the same shipment at the same time via 
the cheaper available route of the class designated which would 
have been lawfully used.” 

In order to find the correct and cheapest route you must 
first find the tariff in which is published the lawful rate. The 
routing to be used in order to take advantage of the lawful lowest 
rate is most always published in the same tariff. Some rates 
carry specific routings, which must be used. In case no specific 
routing is given in the tariff the rate will be lawfully effective 
by routing via any carrier specified as a participating carrier in 
the tariff. When a rate is quoted using a certain city as a bas- 
ing point, the route used must move the shipment via the point 
specified as the basing point. 

When a carrier fails to send the shipment according to the 
routing given on the bill of lading the shipment is said to be 
misrouted. Many times this misrouting is the cause of excess 
charges. By this I mean extra expense at destination for switch- 
ing of car load shipments and draying of less car loads, as it 
does not often occur that the rates are higher via one route than 
they are via any other route. But this extra charge for switch- 
ing or draying is often incurred by the carrier’s failure to ob- 
serve the delivery specified by the shipper. The carrier is en- 
tirely responsible for these excess charges and reimbursement 
for same can be made to the shipper without an order from the 
Commission. Concerning the adjustment of claims for damages 
resulting from misrouting, the Commission states in Conference 
Ruling No. 474 (a): “It is the duty of a carrier to make de- 
livery in accordance with routing directions. Where such routing 
instructions have not been followed and delivery is tendered at 
another terminal than that designated, it remains the duty of 
the delivering carrier to make delivery at the terminal designated 
in routing instructions, either by a switch movement or by cart- 
ing. In either event the additional expense involvéd in making 
such delivery must be borne entirely by the carrier responsi- 
ble for the misrouting.” 

Ruling No. 474 (b) gives No. 474 (a) restated in ruling No. 
509 as follows: 


In case the consignee elects to accept the shipment at the 
terminal where delivery has been erroneously offered rather than 
insist upon delivery at the terminal designated, the shipper or 
the consignee is entitled to recover damages in the sum of the 
difference between the expense of drayage actually incurred at a 
reasonable charge therefor and the expense which would have 
been incurred if proper delivery had been effected by the carrier. 
The carrier responsible for misrouting the shipment, resulting in 
a claim of this character, may reimburse the shipper or con- 
signee entitled to reimbursement wholly at its expense without 
a specific order of the commission in each case. 


If the shipper gives both the rate and routing on a bill of 
lading and the rate does not apply via the route given, it is the 
duty of the agent of the carrier to find out from the shipper 
whether to use the rate or the route given. The carrier will be 
held responsible for any damages that may result from a failure 
of its agent to do this. This phase of adjustment of claims for 
damage resulting from misrouting is covered by the Commission 
in Conference Ruling No. 474 (c) as follows: 


The obligation lawfully rests upon the carrier’s agent to 
refrain from executing a bill of lading which contains provisions 
that can not lawfully be complied with, or provisions which are 
contradictory and therefore impossible of execution. When, 
therefore, the rate and the route are both given by the shipper 
in the shipping instructions and the rate given does not apply 
via the route designated it is the duty of the carrier’s agent 
to ascertain from the shipper whether the rate or the route 
given in the shipping instructions shall be followed. The car- 
rier will be held responsible for any damages which may result 
from the failure of its agent to follow this course. If, how- 
ever, the agent of the carrier, after exercising reasonable dili- 
gence, is unable to obtain more definite instructions as to rout- 
ing, the goods should be sent via the route specified in the bill 


of lading. 

Any company that has a traffic department handling its 
routing according to the rules set forth in the previous para- 
graphs, has a department that is working entirely for the re- 
duction of costs and the expansion of business. 

G. O. Hodge,, 
Assistant Traffic Manager, The Phoenix Iron Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 12, 1923. 


HAVE WE A RAILROAD PROBLEM? 
Editor The Traffic World: 


This question is peculiarly appropriate today because on 
every hand we hear of the railroad problem. We are told what 
it is and how to solve it. We hear that it is many things-and 
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the suggested methods of solution are as varied as they are 
numerous. 

The great diversity of information encountered in the dis- 
cussion of transportation and transportation agencies, generally 
prompts the thought, “What am I to believe?” What is the 
exact nature of this problem? Is it really a problem? Can it 
be solved? If so, how? 

And yet throughout this entire maze of speculative mis- 
information, conflicting facts and theories, and what not, there 
is heard a distinct undertone of reassuring finality and there is 
discerned a tangible crystallization of thought on the funda- 
mental, vital phases of the ‘so-called “railroad problem.” 

These really important phases of transportation such as 
government vs. private ownership, governmental regulation, car- 


riers’ revenues, maintenance of the transportation plant, ade- 


quate equipment to move the nation’s commerce, etc., are of 
tremendous concern to the public, the railroads and to the 
individual. 

But it is of especial importance that legislators, the public 
generally, and business men in particular, gain a proper sense 
of appreciation of the importance of transportation as a factor 
in the business economy.. That this appreciation now exists 
in many quarters is undeniable. That it is gaining impetus 
with almost unprecedented rapidity is equally certain. In fact, 
it may be stated authoritively that no other essential industry 
today is so generally recognized as being so fundamentally 
necessary to the successful building up and maintenance of com- 
mercial activity as the railroad industry. 

This recognized fact is conceded by practically all who 
feel qualified to venture an opinion and is even agreed on be- 
tween those who may be diametrically opposed as to individual 
phases of the problem. Would it not, therefore, behoove all 
responsible persons to get accurate information on this subject 
and to indulge in criticism of a constructive nature, rather than 
to tear down, wreck or destroy through the spread of gross 
misinformation, a structure that is ‘vital to our economic 
existence? 

That “business” is aware of its dependence on transporta- 
tion and the necessity for intelligent, accurate information is 
evidenced by the general practice on the part of chambers of 
commerce throughout the country, merchant’s associations, and 
individual business firms, of employing men who have been 
trained, either educationally or by long years of practical ex- 
perience, in the intricacies of the railroad business and the 
many kinds of technical activity incident thereto. 

That this is a profitable practice or that these traffic men 
are making themselves invaluable in the field of business is 
adduced from the fact that the demand for their services is 
becoming so increasingly insistent. 

The carriers themselves heartily advocate the employment 
of trained traffic men by the industries they serve. It insures, 
on the part of the industry, an intelligent appreciation of the 
carrier’s troubles and results in the elimination of unreasonable 
requests, poorly prepared claims, congestion in the carriers’ 
yards and freight houses due to delay by the industry in 


ow cars and removing L. C. L. freight from the freight 
ouse. 


One tangible and effective way to help solve the so-called 
railroad “problem” is for shippers and “business” generally, to 
co-operate and we cannot effectively co-operate unless we know 
and understand the functions of a carrier and the difficulties 
that interpose in the successful accomplishment of these 
functions. 

, “Business” appreciates as never before the immediate neces- 
sity of correct and dependable information in all pertaining to 
the carrying industry. Irresponsible, inaccurate talk must be 
counteracted and the harmful effects thereof destroyed, else there 
will inevitably be an adverse reaction upon business. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce, at its recent 
annual meeting in Washington, recognized the railroad problem 
as the most important subject on its docket.. Committees were 
appointed to study each phase of the subject and report back 
to the chamber in order that subsequent action might be insured 
along intelligent and constructive’ lines. 


The organization of the National Transportation Institute is 
a very significant event. The institute is composed of business 
men and according to John L. Levett, of Detroit, Mich., is the 
result of more than a year’s discussion of the need for a nol 
partisan, non-governmental organization which shall make 4 
disinterested investigation and analysis of every branch of 
transportation. One may readily perceive that this institutio® 
will do a constructive work. 


On the basis of misleading and incorrect information certail 
federal legislators are demanding that freight rates be arbitrarily 
lowered, without regard to the economic plight of the carrier 
Railroad presidents have proved to them that their conclusions 
are predicted on false premises and still they persist in this 
unwise clamor for reductions, which in the long run will result 
in harm to the farmer, rather than benefit. 

The stockholders of a railroad are certainly entitled to # 
fair return on their investment. If the railroads are to attract 
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PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VI4 


WILLIAMS LINE 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Aberdeen, Seattle and Tacoma 


New York, “Philadelphia 


and Baltinore 


Thru bills of lading issued to other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 

For rates, dates of sailing and other information apply te 

WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
Moore and Water Streets, New York Telephone Bowling Green 
Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. ey Pa. 

39 South St. Drexel Bldg. Oliver o 

And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, ete. 








ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 








Mr. Traffic Man: 

Do you have Storage and Distribu- 
tion problems at ATLANTA? If so, 
we have the facilities and experience 
to be of real service to you. 






















Security Warehouse Company 


100,000 Square Feet Floor Space 







‘“‘Bankers of Merchandise’”’ 
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capital, and they cannot attract capital without promise of a 
fair investment return, they must be allowed to assess rates 
that are compensatory. It takes no unusual degree of intelli- 
gence to grasp this perfectly obvious economic fact. What 
they want is to be let alone for awhile, to be given a breathing 
spell, even a kind word occasionally might not come amiss. 
Less regulation and less “government ownership” agitation would 
help them a lot. Private ownership is the only practical plan. 

They are operating efficiently, more efficiently than ever 
before, regardless of ill founded criticism to the contrary. It is 
not the railroad’s fault that the nation’s commerce has out- 
grown them. Permit them to earn money and they will increase 
their plants to take care of the surplus traffic. As a matter of 
fact, the traffic is all moving. It may be that some delay is 
being encountered. This would be natural under the circum- 
stances, but “knocking” the railroads won’t move the traffic. 
What they need is a “boost.” 


Consider these facts in a spirit of disinterested analysis 
and then form your own conclusions: 


During the war when commercial houses were amassing wealth and 
many firms were paying huge stock dividends and building up large 
surpluses to tide them over during the subsequent and inevitable 
deflation period, the railroads were losing money. They were han- 
dling millions of tons of government freight on “land grant’ or 
reduced rates. Their equipment was figuratively being ‘‘shot to 
pieces’’ under the terrific strains imposed upon it and instead of 
piling up surpluses they were accumulating deficits. Then the 
deflation period set in and the railroad managers faced a scarcity of 
tonnage which affected them most seriously. Comparatively little 
tonnage moved and the competition to secure it was extraordinarily 
keen. It should be appreciated that the carriers must be given an 
opportunity to rehabilitate themselves. The supply of equipment must 


be built up. The present equipment must be put into good condition. 
All of this takes time and money. 


The railroads truly say that despite the effects of the 
coal miners’ and shopmen’s strikes, they “have between July 
1, 1922, and March 17, 1928, a period of 37 weeks, handled the 
greatest volume of traffic ever transported during any correspond- 
ing period in the history of the country.” 

The Association of Railway Executives and the American 
Railway Association have united in preparing a program in 
the carrying out of which they confidently look forward to the 
successful movement of the largest volume of traffic in the 
history of the country, and pledge their best efforts to that end. 
It is vital to American business that this tonnage be moved 
and with the greatest possible efficiency. Even if the carriers 
receive the utmost in co-operation from shippers, legislators, 
and the public, they will have accomplished an almost impossible 
task if they successfuly cope with the situation this coming 
autumn. Should they receive this co-operation? It is necessary 
to answer a question so obviously susceptible of but one 
conclusion 

Railroad executives, relying on that spirit of fair play which 
is inherent in every true American, have announced that they 
intend to borrow and spend without stint, to improve the trans- 
portation plant in order that American industry may be ade- 
quately served. The outlay for new railroad facilities authorized 
since January 1, 1922, amounts to $1,540,000,000 and more than 
a billion dollars of this sum will be spent in 1923. Truly these 
are staggering figures and may well serve to convince us of the 


sincerity of the carriers’ expressions regarding their good 
intentions. 


The Columbia Record, in speaking of these vast expendi- 
tures says: 


“It means $15.50 for every man, woman and child in the United 
States; it represents one-sixteenth of the total cost of the world war 
to the United States; it is practically one-half of the sum spent each 
year to run the entire United States government.”’ The very turning 
loose of so much money “will give a very perceptible impetus to 
prosperity,’’ continues the South Carolina paper; ‘thousands of 
workmen will find jobs in doing the things that the roads will 
finance out of this sum, and hundreds of factories will be kept busy 
in supplying the equipment they will order.” 


The public, say the railroad executives, can assist the 
railroads to give perfect service “by storing coal during the 
spring and summer months in anticipation of fall and winter 
requirements to as great an extent as possible. Every shipment 
which by foresight can be dispatched during April, May, June 
or July, will help to decrease, any congestion in September, 
October or November. Every shipper who will load cars to 
capacity, and every consignee who will promptly unload cars 
will by so doing save the equivalent of many cars for the 
benefit of all shippers.” 

Shippers and railway organizations, educational institutions, 
newspapers, and magazines throughout the country must ap- 
preciate the necessity of combating and destroying the evil 
effects of inaccurate, ill advised talk. It would never occur 
to some of these loose talkers to start a run on a bank by 
spreading false rumors, then why should they have so little 
compunction about contributing to the. demoralization of our 
transportation machine, thus working an irreparable injury to 
commercial industry. 

“Have we a railroad problem?” ‘This question is not hard 
to answer. If we continue in former paths, we have a problem: 
which will never be solved but if we awake to the true situation, 
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become accurately informed, and then do the only sensible thing 
possible under the circumstances, viz., co-operate for mutual 


benefit, then we have no railroad problem and never will have 
one. 


J. H: Donnell, Traffic Counselor, 


La Salle Extension University. 
Chicago, June 12, 1923. 


PROTEST TO RATE COMMITTEE 


Robert Hula, on behalf of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, the Chicago District Iron and Steel Committee, the 
Chicago Shippers’ Conference, and the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, has submitted to the Illinois Freight Association 
the following memorandum, subscribed to also by the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, the Fox River Valley Manufacturers, 
the Aurora Chamber of Commerce, the Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce, the Peoria Association of Commerce, the Burlington 
Shippers’ Association, the Rockford Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Sterling Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ Association, the Chi- 
cago Heights Manufacturers’ Association, the Galesburg Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and the Decatur Chamber of Commerce: 


The proposed cancellation of carload and less than carload com- 
modity rates within Illinois territory under I. F. C. dockets Nos. 
1776 and 1887, involving iron and steel articles, furniture, etc., is 
viewed by the shipping interests as a very unwise action. 

Any attempt to eliminate commodity rates of this character is 
unalterably opposed by individual shippers and interested organizajons 
on the ground that such action completely disrupts long standing re- 
lationships and imposes uncalled for advances in rates upon certain 
traffic. 

Actions of this nature have a very detrimental effect upon com- 
merce generally, in that trade is thrown into a state of uncertainty 
which tends to destroy confidence of commercial enterprises. 

Rates in effect today are the outgrowth of trade requirements and 
have been in existence over a long period of time, and there is no 
apparent justification for making advances in these instances, as the 
carriers are deriving adequate revenue. i 

The contemplated proposals are condemned and most vigorously 
protested by the undersigned organizations for the following reasons: 

A check shows the cancellation of rates on iron and steel 
articles and applying in lieu thereof class rates on classification basis 
would result in advances ranging from 15 per cent to 100 per cent. 

2. The net operating income of Class I railways during April, as 
reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission, was equivalent to 
a return on an annual basis of 6% per cent, running as high as 7.95 
per cent in the eastern district. 

3. The Interstate Commerce Commission announced June 6th it is 
not contemplating any general rate change at this time. 7 

4. The United States Chamber of Commerce, through their com- 
mittee on readjustments of relative freight rate schedules, reported 
at their annual meeting in New York, May 9th, that advances in less 
than carload rates or class schedules would not be sufficient to war- 
rant a material reduction in any large group of commodities. The 
railroad members of this committee consisted of H. M. Adams, 
V. P., Union Pacific; B. Campbell, V. P., N. Y. N. H. & H.; Edward 
Chambers, V. P., Santa Fe; Archibald Fries, V. P., Baltimore & Ohio; 
G. H. Ingalls, V. P., New York Central; W. C. Maxwell, V. P., Wabash 
Railroad; A. R. Smith, V. P., Louisville & Nashville; C. E. Spens, 
V. P., Cc. B. & Q.; J. G. Woodworth, V. P., Northern Pacific. ’ 

5. Cancellation of rates under Docket 1776 and_1887 without like 
action throughout other rate groups would be prejudicial to the ship- 
ping interests of Illinois. Similar action with respect to other rates 
would involve many adjustments voluntarily made as well as approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission after formal hearings. 

After due consideration the undersigned wish to file their most 
emphatic objections to advances proposed as well as inquire of your 
committee what the policy is of your member lines with reference to 
all less than carload commodity rates as well as carload commodity 
rates on which class rates and classification basis is proposed. : 

It is the further view of these shippers and interested organiza- 
tions that such action breeds discontent and ill feeling against the 
carriers of this country, who are now confronted with many radical 
suggestions emanating from various districts, due primarily to dis- 
content and lack of faith in the carriers. 

We most insistently urge that these proposals be permanently 
discarded as being unjustified and to avoid such feeling as now 
exists among many shippers, 


PROTESTS SWEET POTATO RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Georgia Public Service Commission has made further 
protest to the Commission against the rates on sweet potatoes 
from Georgia points to Ohio River crossings and points m 
C. F. A. territory carried in J. H. Glenn’s potato tariff No. 
1, I. C. C. A-409, effective June 15. In its original protest the 
state commission said it had received many complaints from 
Georgia points that the present rates to the destinations I 
volved were too high to permit growers to meet competition 
and that the Glenn tariff proposed increases in the existing 
rates, particularly to Ohio River crossings, and that the rates 
should instead be decreased. In its last protest it said it did 
not object to the apparent basis for arriving at the proposed 
rates in the Glenn tariff, namely, 29.5 per cent of the first class 
rates on potatoes, which it said was authorized in I. and S$. 
1303, but that it did not feel that the basis would be fair for 
sweet potato rates from Georgia points to the destinations 
the tariff because the sweet potato rates should not be as high 
as the potato rates. It said the potato movement considered 
in I. and S. 1303 did not.involve cured sweet potatoes, 
which were the kind involved in the Glenn tariff it was asking 
the Commission to suspend. 

The Commission has suspended until October 13 schedules 
in Glenn’s Potato Tariff, against which the Georgia commission 
protested. 


June 
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DENVER, COLORADO 


“SERVICE TALKS” 





Fireproof Warehouses on Track 


The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 





For the Storage of Merchandise 
Household Goods and Machinery 


We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of local 
and pool car shipments 


Consign via any Railroad into Denver 
Free switching to Warehouse 


Storage capacity 350,000 square feet 
Insurance rate 15c 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


11 TRUNK LINES 
17 OUTLETS 


Distribution of Pool Cars and Merchandise 
for Storage. 


FORT WORTH WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 
L. C. ABBOTT, Manager 





L. C. L. shipments 














Free trap car uss Over 200,000 
service on = phe sq. ft. of 


warehouse space 
in three houses 


at all houses 


The most complete warehousing and distributing 
facilities in Chicago. A-1 in and out rail connec- 
tions. Facilities for handling shipments from lake 
boats. Motor truck service to city and suburbs. 
Free delivery to universal freight stations on all 
out of town rail shipments. 


Weber Storage & Distributing Co. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Operating Main Office: 
Weber Warehouses . La 


Salle Warehouses 
29th Street and So. Hoyne Avenue 40th and Federal Sts. 








FREIGHT CAR REPAIR WORK 


We are equipped with the shop 
facilities and experienced labor 
to repair and build Railroad 
Freight Cars in our large new 
plants at Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
and Kansas City, Kansas. 


We can give prompt service In 
the fabrication of underframes, 
center sills, draft arms, and 
similar car construction. 


PENNSYLVANIA CAR COMPARY 
SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York St. Louls Kansas City Tulsa 
Houston Casper San Francisco Beaumont 
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CHARGE UNFAIR TRUCK CONTRACTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Thomas F. Barry, executive secretary of the Merchant 
Truckmen’s Bureau, at a hearing by the Commission in New 
York, charged that the store-door delivery features of the con- 
tract between the United States Trucking Corporation and the 
Erie Railroad was discriminatory and unfair. -The Commission 
was holding an inquiry into the legality of tariffs covering joint 
haul by rail, truck or water. 

Mr. Barry declared that the bureau represented 75 per cent 
of the trucking equipment of the city. He said he did not op- 
pose that part of the contract for hauling freight from Jersey 
City to warehouses in Manhattan, but that the bureau ques- 
tioned the right of the trucking corporation to have the oppor- 
tunity of making direct delivery of carload lots to consignees, 
using the Hrie’s allowance of 7 cents a 100 pounds, paid to the 
corporation under the contract, as part of the: actual trucking 
charge in Manhattan. He said it was impossible for other truck- 
men to compete for this business. 

It was developed through the testimony of witnesses that 
the station at West and Chambers streets was imaginary, des- 
ignated “merely for the purpose of convenience by the Erie 
Railroad and the United States Trucking Corporation.” It was 
also brought out by cross-examination of Erie officials that when 
the trucking corporation hauled freight from Jersey City to an 
inland warehouse in Manhattan, it was paid 10 and 11 cents 
per 100 pounds by the Erie Railroad. «, 

Julius Henry Cohen, counsel for the Port of New York 
Authority, asked Mr. Barry if the independent truckmen, who 
were members of the bureau, would be satisfied with the oppor- 
tunity of going to Jersey City and participating in trucking 
either to inland Manhattan warehouses, or to the store doors of 


the consignees. Mr. Barry said they would if they received the 
same allowances. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


The national lumber movement, as observed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, declined quite noticeably 
last week as compared with the preceding week, though allow- 
ance should be made for the fact that reports were received from 
26 fewer mills. Production is still much in excess of what it 
was at this time last year, and is more than normal; shipments 
are about the same and new business about 15 per cent less. 

For all the 396 reporting mills shipments were 89 per cent 
and orders 70 per cent of production. The corresponding per- 
centages for the Southern pine group were 90 and 69, and for 
the West Coast 100 and 88. The 359 of the reporting mills that 
have a normal production figure for the week show actual 
production to have been 108 per cent of normal, shipments 100 
per cent of the same and orders 80 per cent. Unfilled orders of 
133 Southern Pine mills are 12,298 cars, equivalent to 261,959,698 
feet, a reduction of about 40,000,000 feet from the previous week. 
Unfilled orders of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills 
are given as 250,608,857 feet of cargo business and 7,365 cars 
of rail trade business, as compared with 258,899,874 feet of cargo 
orders and 7,415 cars of rail trade business the preceding week. 

The following table summarizes the lumber movement for 


last week, corresponding week of 1922 and the preceding week 
of 1923: 


Corresponding Preceding 
Week Week 
Past Week 1922 1923 (Revised) 
Mills 396 379 
MOOI ovis cs cdsiccee 265,825,535 228,007,506 281,543,261 
Seeeeenite 660581 5.. tae 235,495,586 231,598,304 268,747,024 
SES 186,025,245 220,878,037 208,077,082 


The folowing figures compare the lumber movement so far this 
year with the same part of last year: 


Production Shipments Orders 
SEE Satidieas ¢ieou a enema ene 5,512,486,896 5,925,685,551 5,933,893,770 
SEE eee #460. saisene can eareaie 4,531,450,101 4,640,944,156 5,060,336,049 
1923 increase .......:... 981,036,795 1,284,741,395 873,557,721 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


“Preliminary estimates of soft coal produced in the week 
ended June 2 placed the total, including coal coked, lignite, and 
mine fuel, at 10,059,000 net tons,” says the Geological Survey 
in its current coal report which, in part, follows: 


Thus the short week shows a decrease of 990,000 tons from the 
revised estimate for the week preceding. The record of daily car 
loadings shows that with respect to soft coal production Memorial 
Day counted for one-third of a day. On that basis, the average daily 
loadings for the week show a small increase over the average of the 
full six-day weék preceding. 

Early returns on car loadings during the present week (June 4-9) 
indicate a slight decrease in the rate of production to somewhat be- 
low the level attained in the fourth week of May. The total output 
od the week probably will be in the neighborhood of 10,700,000 net 
ons. 

The all-rail movement of coal to New England and Eastern New 
York, according to reports furnished by the American Railway As- 
sociation, included 5,182 cars of bituminous coal and 3,516 cars of 
anthracite forwarded through the six principal gateways over the 
Hudson River and through Rouse’s Point, during the week ended 


Leading Sections— 
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June 2. This was a large increase, 1,049 cars, in bituminous coq] 
and a small gain, 37 cars, in anthracite, compared with the week 
preceding. 

The cumulative shipments from January 1 to May 26, 1923, in- 
clusive, stand at 77,995 cars of bituminous coal and 79,376 cars of 
anthracite, against 50,537 and 45,725 cars, respectively, in the corre. 
sponding period of 1922. 

Soft coal dumped into vessels at Hampton Roads piers in the 
week ended June 2 totaled 329,088 net tons, a decrease from 349,443 
tons in the week preceding. Cargo coal for export and bunker coal 
for foreign shipping showed considerable increases, whereas coal for 
New England at other coastwise points decreased, 

Lake shipments of soft coal increased in the week ended June 
3. According to reports from the Ore and Coal Exchange a total of 
1,103,255 net tons were dumped over Lake Erie piers, against 1,028,555 
tons in the week preceding. Of the total dumpings 1,049,535 tons 
were cargo coal and 53,720 tons were vessel fuel. The present rate 
of dumpings is between three and four times the rate a year ago 
when the strike curtailed the movement of coal across the lakes, 
and is a little higher than in the corresponding week of 1921. 

The cumulative total from the opening of navigation to June 3 
was 5,700,927 net tons. In comparison with 1921 this is a decrease 
of 3 per cent, but the total for this year is 142 per cent larger than 
in 1922 and 179 per cent larger than in 1920. ; 

According to the U. S. Engineer Office at Duluth, receipts of coal 
at Duluth-Superior Harbor during the present season to May 31, 
inclusive, totaled 205,716 net tons of anthracite and 1,626,628 tons of 
bituminous coal. There were no receipts of coal in April, the first 
cargo not arriving until May 5. As compared with 1922, the present 
year shows increases in receipts to May 31 amounting to 201,154 tons 
of hard coal and 1,497,488 tons of soft coal. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


“The movement of new potatoes, watermelons, tomatoes, 
peaches and lettuce was heavier for the week ending June 9,” 
says the weekly report of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. “Other lines decreased in 
volume. The movement of old potatoes to date has nearly 
equaled last season’s output. The week’s shipments of 12 lead- 
ing products were 12,131, exceeding the preceding week by about 
700 cars.” 

The totals from the weekly summary of carlot shipments 
follow: 


Totals for week and season are regularly subject to revision 
because of the receipt of late and corrected reports from the rail- 
roads. Asterisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such 
changes have been made for one or more of the states in that group. 


Tuesday, June 12, 1923. 
Total 


Total 
this last 

June May 27- June season season Total 

3-9, June 2, 4-10, to to last 

1923. 1923. 1922. June9. Junel0. season. 

Abaigs {Pon arcen)—. 38 55 46,169 56,225 «56,270 

1 == 

ee mt 121 41 64,669 31,972 32,018 

-—~ = a 500 730 692 10,832 15,522 40,610 

Conc... 1s 1,372 775 2,753 958 30,614 

<~ - a 185 165 134 17,303 14,853 22,026 
yones Vegetables— 

— 594 285 10,008 7,656 19,718 
—e = 106 261 144 «3,467 «= s«672_~—«29,.288 
=< 630 18 264 649 1,153 38,310 

berries— 
‘ee 1,928 3,328 1,217 15,734 17,624 18,716 
ta pert 23 41 114 20,960 19,142 19,291 
Tome. ete | 728 608 1,653 10,130 12,203 26,375 

elons— 
Wetsrme nettle « 908 141 2,292 =-1,216 = 6,485 46,924 


ea eneas 3,364 2,100 2,893 10,326 15,053 244,977 
Summary White Potato 1922 Crop. 
Late crop .. 1,697 1,891 1,547 177,384 183,566 185,425 
Other Sections— 


Late Crop ... 14 13 7 26,796 20,308 20,323 
Early ren, 1923, a. ae gk. Sere 40,797 32,540 32,540 
Wotal "5.60%. 27%) 1,904 1,554 244,977 236,414 238,288 


*Includes all delayed and corrected reports received to date. 




















LOCATION OF CARS 

The per cent of home cars on home roads as of May 15 
was 50.2, according to the semi-monthly bulletin of the car 
service division of the A. R. A. By classes of equipment the 
percentages were as follows: Box, 345.7; refrigerator, 66.6; 
gondola, 58.5; stock, 71.1, and flat, 62.4. 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars 
on line to ownership as of May 15 showed the following: | East- 
ern district, 103.6, as against 97.9 last year; Allegheny district, 
98.8, as against 104.9 a year ago; Pocahontas district, 82.9, as 
against 90.7 a year ago; Southern district, 100.9, as against 
97.5 a year ago; western district, 92.3, as against 96.4 4 
year ago; all districts, 97.3, as against 98.4 a year ago; Cana 
dian roads, 89.4, as against 90.6 a year ago; Mexican roads, 
107.9, as against 104.4 a year ago. 


Jur 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Distribution 


The only modern MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSE fully equipped in the 
City of ROCHESTER. 


Insurance rate 12 CENTS per $100.00. 


Located on private siding of the BUF- 
FALO,ROCHESTER& PITTSBURGH 
RAILWAY, enjoying switching at flat 
Rochester rate with all steam roads. 


B. R. @ P. Warehouse, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





















NAWSCO LINES 


fstur INTERCOASTAL ‘Saa2 


PHILADELPHIA 
















PORTLAND 





BOSTON NEW YORK 

and 
LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
SAN DIEGO ASTORIA 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
OAKLAND TACOMA 


VANCOUVER 


NORTH ATLANTIC AND WESTERN S. S. CO. 


Owners and Operators, U. S. Government Ships 
BOSTON: 111 Summer St. 


NEW YORK: 11 Moore St. BALTIMORE: American Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: 136 Se. 4th St. PITTSBURGH: 601 Bessemer Bldg. 
PORTLAND: 36 Exchange St. 


or ADMIRAL LINE Pacific Coast Ports 
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A WAREHOUSE STOCK within the territory served, saves one 
to six days in deliveries to SOUTHWES TERN TERRITORY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND FORWARDING 
SPECIALIZING ON POOL CARS 


ADAMS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


228-36 WEST FOURTH STREET 







pAClFIGN 
yene AN ye 
ULF FL INZ 
DIRECT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS 
MOBILE 
AND 
San Diege, Les Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and other Pacific 
Ceast Perts via Panama Canal 


SAILINGS FROM 


MOBILE axa NEW ORLEANS 


EVERY TEN DAYS 


bills of issued, New Orleans to 
bee Ae ee Te a Zealand, 


i 
application ‘ 

































424 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 
Seaets Bids. SWAYNE & HOYT, Ine. 19 Meore Se. 
Galveston, Texas ME ng New York City 
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RAILWAY REVENUE STATISTICS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and expenses of class I roads for April, 1923, and 1922, and for 
the four months ended with April, 1923, and 1922, follow: 


Item 

No. Item. 

1 Average number of miles operated... 

Revenues: 
2 ey ee ae Cee ae 
3 PRGRSNSS |. 56 hi cows c codec cocecncede 
4 MEE ccc cot 0:5 0 c-6.0 OtbateUmedaleine tes oat 
5 POE 6. k.k. 0 00. 0ccs ce Soaks v9 bec ekmner 
6 All other transportation ............. 
7 eee eee re See 
8 SOME TACHICV——CF.. ic ccccccscccsoccete 
9 JOint facility——Dr. 2... c0cceecccevases 
10 Railway operating revenues....... 
Expenses: 

11 Maintenance of way and structures... 
12 Maintenance of equipment........... 
13 PEG < puady es dmsab vers’ coeatanerere 
14 TYRHAVOTCMTION, 4.06 ccc cprcasesecuecdese 
15 Miscellaneous operations .........++. 
16 ee Se a eee Sree ree 
17 Transportation for investment—Cr... 
18 Railway operating expenses ....... 


19 Net revenue from railway operations.. 
20 Rallway TEE RGCTUBIB. 6:0. ccKecccsgweda 
21 Uncollectible railway revenues 


22 Railway operating income 


23 Equipment rents—Dr. balance......... 
24 Joint facility rent—Dr, balance........ 


25 Net railway operating income.. 


26 Ratio of expenses to revenues (%).. 





United States. 
23 


923. 
235,328.30 


: 241,204 


523,167,177 
65,224,501 
119,856,531 

7, 69 

194,987,502 

59,457 
13,257,132 
7,700 


404,058,117 
119,109,060 
& 


27,541,511 


91,407,621 


6,337,934 
1,868,375 


. 83,201,312 


77.23 


235,480.20 


$288,900,101 
783,486,891 
7,514,472 
12,999,543 
14,578,057 
8,844,515 
,621 

163,852 


417,140,348 


59,211,633 
96,074,779 
6,991,617 
157,784,242 
3,730,031 
13,070,148 
7,415 


336,425,035 
80,715,313 
24,906,998 

12)465 
55,695,850 


4,366,478 
1,355,579 


49,973,793 
80.65 


*Includes $2,808,887, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $2,528,827, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


do FOUR MONTHS ENDING WITH APRIL. 

em 

No. Item. 

1 Average number of miles operated..... 
Revenues: 

2 4... ££ RFR A Pore Hee ee 

3 OE LED SEE 

4 MI 5 itis: sias as iene tale! ieraie anacu ante oeterantos 

5 EE COE 

6 All other transportation ............. 

7 4: MO CAE CEES TOO 

8 EE BCIES—=EE. ore ect cesdceeeses 

9 SOU SCE, 6. co hc csimennceeaces 

19 Railway operating revenues....... 
Expenses: 

11 Maintenance of way and structures.. 


12 Maintenance of equipment........... 
13 Traffic 


aa Syenamebinie coer cece cece eeeceeececce 


15 Miscellaneous operations ............ 
16 CIOMOTER | oc 60is cece t ean teercsansws hae 
17 Transportation for investment—Cr... 
13 Railway operating expenses ...... 


19 Net revenue from railway operations.. 
ae «6RURILWRY CAE ACCTURN .0.ccccccccccccses 
21 Uncollectible railway revenues 


22 Railway operating income ........ 
23. Equipment rents—Dr. balance......... 
24 Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 


ee eeeeee 


25 Net railway operating income 


26 Ratio of expenses to revenues (%).. 


United a 


1923. 
235,647.57 


$1,478,238,658 
*346,363,941 
30,253,674 
49,101,859 
62,002,776 
39,492,631 
3,342,335 
934,124 


2,007,861,750 


223,606,648 


53,109,586 
2,591,628 


1,606,886,454 


400,975,296 
103,845,907 
66,002 


296,563,387 


23,606,153 
6,595,717 


266,361,517 


80.03 


922. 
235,458.26 


$1,215,028,818 
321,418,403 
29,630,897 
35,218,421 
53,155,754 
32,917,106 
3,267,348 
688,569 


1,689,948,178 


207,846,922 
387,879,755 
28,146,152 
670,351,497 
14,695,035 
52,802,617 
1,750,417 


1,359,971,561 
329,976,617 
95,276,274 
16,974 
234,283,369 


17,885,726 
,957 


210,827,686 
80.47 


*Includes $11,046,817, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $9,482, 441, sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Due to depressed loading on Memorial Day, revenue freight 
loading in the week ended June 2 totaled 932,041 cars, as com- 
pared with 1,014,029 cars in the preceding week, according to 
the weekly report of the car service division of the American 


Railway Association. 


Car service officials estimated that load- 


ing on Memorial Day was the equivalent of half a day’s loading. 
On the basis of a five and a half day week the average daily 
loading was 169,462 cars, as compared with 169,005 cars for the 


six day week preceding. 


In the corresponding weeks of 1922 


and 1921 the loading totaled 739,559 and 693,903 cars, respec- 


tively. 


Loading by districts in the week ended June 2 and in the 
corresponding week of 1922 was as follows: 


Eastern district: 
stock, 2,610 and 2,608; coal, 47,387 and 6, 
Cc. L., 59,826 and 61 


1923, 224,367; ;'1922, 165,351; 1921, 164,900. 


Grain and grain prpteonte, 7,273 and 8,441; live 


481; coke, 3,515 and 1,546; 
forest products, 6,407 and 5,205; ore, 8,96 0 and 2,900; merchandise, 


1,270; miscellaneous, 88,389 and 76,900; total, 


‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 1,900 and 2,155; live 


stock, 2,336 and 2,448; coal, 53,419 and 13,71 


0; coke, 7,425 and 4,656; 


forest products, 3,439 and 2,798; ore, 14,458 and 5,185: merchandise, 
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L. C. L., 44,652 and 46,113; miscellaneous, 81,545 and 63,649; total, 1923, 
209,174; 1922, 140,714; 1921, 142,872. 


Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 180 and 207; live 
stock, 117 and 175; coal, 27,006 and 29,378; coke, 434 and eG? forest 
products, 2,055 and 1,435; ore, 252 and 17; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,734 
and 5,456; miscellaneous, 4,705 and 4,018; total, 1923, 10, 1837 1922, 


40,880; 1921, 31,708. 
Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,011 and 3,162; live 
stock, 2,293 and 2,354; coal, 20,332 and 23,170; coke, 1,416 and 716; 


forest products, 23,414 and 18, 617; ore, 1, 553 and E 174; merchandise, 


35,365 and 33,710; miscellaneous, 41,144 and 39,137; total, 
1923, 128, 528; 1922, 122, 040; 1921, 107,219. 


Northwestern district: Grain and grain page 9,033 and 10,957; 
live stock, 8,707 and 7,547; coal, 6,567 and 7,692; coke, 1,084 and 1,448: 
—- products, 19,169 and 16, 022; ore, 44, 565 and 18,991; merchandise, 


27,196 and 26,231; miscellaneous, 36,002 ‘and 30,268; total, 
1923, 152, 323; 1922, 119, 151; 1921, 101,292. 


Central ‘western district: Grain and grain products, 7,738 and 
9,430; live stock, 10,536 and 9,938; coal, 12,495 and 3,852; coke, 388 and 
228; forest pr products, 11,535 and 6, 902; ore, 3,233 and 2, 303; merchandise, 


767 and 30, 939; miscellaneous, 47, 979 and '38, 537; total, 1923. 
124,671; 1923, 102,129; 1921, 92,865. 


Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,205 and 3,303; 
live stock, 2,800 and 2,164; coal, 4,042 and 2,006; coke, 127 gh 136; 
a? products, 7,618 and 7, 000; ore, 369 and 650; merchandise, L Cc 


2,846 and 12, 616; miscellaneous, 21,488 and 21,419; total, 1923, 
5a "496: 1922, 49,294; 1921, 53,047 


Total, all roads: Grain a? grain products, 32,340 and 37,655; live 
stock, 29,399 and 27,234; coal, 171,248 and 86,289; coke, 389° and 


14, 
8,924; forest products, 73, 637 and 57, 979; ore, 73, 390 and ‘31, 220: mer- 
chandise, i 216, 386 and 216, 335; miscellaneous, 321, 252 and 
273,923; total, 1923, "932, 041; 1922, 739, 559; 1921, 693,903. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Freight revenue in March of class I roads, exclusive of 
switching and terminal companies, totaled $397,706,322, as 
against $353,315,623 in March, 1922, and $1,089,661,168 in the 
three months ended with March, as against $923,309,237 in the 
same period of 1922, according to revenue traffic statistics com- 
piled by the bureau of statistics of the Commission. Passenger 
revenue totaled $88,254,775 in March, as against $80,533,989 in 
March, 1922, and $258,535,885 in the three months, as against 
$237,915,879 in the same period of 1922. 

Revenue tons carried totaled 188,303,000 in March, as against 
154,878,000 in March, 1922, and 528,727,000 in the three months, 
as against 405,191,000 in the same period of 1922. 

Revenue tons carried one mile totaled 35,273,546,000 in 
March, as against 29,468,400,000 in March, 1922, and 98,714,425, 
000 in the three months, as against 78,563,952,000 in the same 
period of 1922. 

Revenue per ton-mile averaged 11.27 mills in March, as 
against 11.99 mills in March, 1922, and 11.04 for the three 
months, as against 11.74 mills in the same period of 1922. 

Revenue per ton per road averaged $2.11 in March, as against 
$2.28 in March, 1922, and $2.06 in the three months, as against 
$2.28 in the same period of 1922. 

Revenue passengers carried totaled 84,266,000 in March, as 
against 80,970,000 in March, 1922, and 243,122,000 in the three 
months, as against 235,918,000 in the same period of 1922. 

Revenue per passenger-mile averaged 3.121 cents in March, 
as against 3.105 cents in March, 1922, and 3.104 cents in the 
three months, as against 3.091 cents in the same period of 1922. 


GEORGIA RATE CASES 


(Special correspondence from Atlanta, Ga.) 

If the shippers who seek.redress for alleged discriminations 
in rates between Atlanta and other north Georgia points to 
Savannah and Brunswick have any basis for complaint, their 
plea should have been presented to the Commission and not to 
the courts, it was charged in Atlanta Tuesday afternoon in the 
railroads’ answer to the suit filed by the Atlanta Freight Bureau 
and a number of shippers. 

The case was originally brought in the Fulton Superior 
Court, but was transferred to the United States court. In the 
answer, the roads charged lack of. jurisdiction and asked that 
the suit be dismissed, it being alleged that, since violation of an 
act of Congress is charged, the state has no jurisdiction and 
the removal of the case to the federal court fails to give that 
body jurisdiction. 

The motion for dismissal also set out that the intrastate 
rates between Atlanta and Savannah and Brunswick, which the 
complainants allege are in violation of the interstate commerce 
act, were fixed by the Georgia commission. 

The defendant roads declare that, to change the rate from 
Atlanta to Savannah and Brunswick to the low basis of inter- 
state rates from Knoxville, Chattanooga, Birmingham and Mont- 
gomery, to these port cities, would necessitate a complete re 
vision of interstate rates that would result in disparity be 
tween Georgia communities, leading to the old-time rate fight. 

The answer states that, as soon as the Commission makes 
a decision in the southern class rate investigation—in which it 
is sought to make intrastate and interstate rates uniform—the 
rate between Knoxville, Chattanooga, Birmingham and Mont 
gomery probably will be changed. 


Copies of the current DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
for eastern subscribers are mailed on the “Broadway 
Limited” and “20th Century Limited” trains. 
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Great Lakes Transit Corporation 


General Office: Great Lakes Transit Corporation Building, 223 Erie St, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Ww. J. CONNERS, SHERMAN J. SEXTON, 
Chairman ef Beard ice-President, 
Buffale, N. Y Buffalo, N. Y 
J. C. EVANS, President, R.M. RUSSELL, 
Buffalo, N.Y. y and Treas. 
Ww. J. CONNERS, Jr. Buffalo, N. Y 
First Vice-President, J. F. CONDON, 
Buffale, N. Y eneral Passenger . <7 
J. E. DEASY, Buff 
Vice-Presi W.R. EVANS, Auditor, 
Buffale, N. Y Buffale, N. Y. 
E.C. ANDREWS, J. F. TREBLE, 
Vice-President, Freight Claim A 
Buffalo, N. Y F. A. STANLEY Buffale, N.Y. 
H. S. NOBLE, pete : G. C. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-President, Freight Traffic Manager, General Manager and 
Buffalo, N. Y Buffalo, N. Y. General or os 
inn. 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Rates Restored for the Season of 


1923 


New and fast service on Lake Michigan to and from 
the Ports of Chicago and Milwaukee in addition to the 
famed service via Lake Superior. 


Twenty-four (24) modern steamers, fully equipped for 
handling package freight east and westbound comprise 
the finest and swiftest fresh water fleet in the world. 


Package freight capacity Refrigerator freight ca- 
over two million tons. pacity about forty thou- 
sand tons. 


Through rates are in effect between the Atlantic Sea- 
board, Eastern Basing points, also Lake Ports; and 
Western and Northwestern points, including Chicago, IIL; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo.; Duluth, Minn.; Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and points beyond. 


Through rates are also in effect from Youngstown, O.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Canton and Akron, O., 


and points in the same general territory to Duluth, St. 
Paul and related points, 


Under arrangements with connecting rail lines this Cor- 
poration maintains a service via rail-and-lake between 
Eastern points and territory in the West, Southwest and 
Northwest, including Pacific Coast. 


INFORMATION FURNISHED SHIPPERS OR RE- 
CEIVERS ON APPLICATION WILL DISCLOSE A CON- 


SIDERABLE SAVING IN RATES AS COMPARED 
WITH ALL-RAIL. 


In order to secure the benefit of our unexcelled rail-and- 
lake service, combined with the saving in rates, shippers 
should mark their bills of lading plainly, “care Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation.” 


Address F, A. Stanley, Freight Traffic Manager, Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation Building, 223 Erie St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., or any of the agents mentioned below. 


AGENCIES 
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MUNSON LINES 


GENERAL ATLANTIC COAST AGENTS 


MUNSON=McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Sailings from Baltimore and New York 


S.S. CHARLES R. 















McCORMICK — _ sailed _ JUNE 20 
S.S. MUNDELTA — JUNE 30 — JULY 6 
Regular and Frequent Sailings Thereafter 


DIRECT TO 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND 
AND SEATTLE 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other Pacific Coast 
Ports; Hawaii, Far East and British Columbia. 





MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
Munson Building, 67 Wall Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, St.Louis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Mobile, New Orleans. 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP LINE 
GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 





ollar Line 


Express Freight Steamers 
Monthly 


Atlantic-Oriental Service 


Boston, New York and Norfolk to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila and Singapore 





Boston, — my ue South Building. 
ew England 


. J. Meagher, t. 
Chicago, 111.—233 Hast North Water St. 
. Hogan, eral Agent. 
Cleveland, O.—Lake Front, Foot Ninth 

Street, N. W. 

M. 8S. Mead, General Agent. 
Detroit, cm —Foot of Cass Street. 
B. Bourke, General Agent. 

Duluth, “tina. —Palladio Buildi 
en General Western 
Erle, Pa oct Ry Holland a. 


Bb General 
Houghton, Mich —44 Isle Rosale” St. 
Cc. O. Berglund, General Agent. 


Milwaukee, ho ting West Water Bt. 
Vv. F. Car General 
"ite, Bull Minn. —1120 Metropolitan 
Hiliote, General Agent. 
New York, N. Y.—299 Broadway 
AWB. Riddle, General Agent. 
Philadelphia, Pa—452 The Bourse. 
General Agen‘ 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—1826 Oliver Building. 
. Williams, General t. 
St. Paul, Minn.—315 Pioneer 
3 Reeve, General Agent. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.—Kemp’s Dock. 
R. ©. Kline, Agent. 
Washington, D. C.—326 Mills Building. 
L, Agnew Myers, Agent. 


Cruise the Great Lakes this summer on the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
Steel Steamers 


TIONESTA 


Orchestra 


JUNIATA 


**The World’s Finest Cruise’’ 


OCTORARA 


Dancing 


Ask Anyone Who Has Made the Trip 


Atlantic-Pacific Coast Service 


New York and Baltimore to Los Angeles (Wilmington), 
San Francisco, Seattle and Vancouver, B. C. 


Mediterranean-Atlantic & 
Pacific Service 


Genoa and Marseilles to New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles (Wilmington) and San Francisco 


i For rates, sailings and other information apply to 


Dollar Steamship Line 


NORFOLK—128 West Bute Street 
ILADELPHIA—106 Se. Fourth Se. 
Mey me Bldg. 
SEATTLE—L. C. Smith Building 
VANCOUVER-—aez Pender Street W est 


PER Contionntel alidiog 
A Near 
CHICAGO SI3 Hu Harris’ forts Two 
LOS ANG! Erte Bahing 
NEW YORK 1S: Mone Street 
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NICKEL PLATE CONSOLIDATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Argument was heard by the Commission June 9 on the ap- 
plication of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis for authority 
to issue $105,500,000 of capital stock and to operate in inter- 
state commerce as a consolidated company. 

W. A. Colston, vice-president and general counsel of the 
Nickel Plate, took the position that the consolidation had been 
actually consummated under the laws of the states in which 
the system lines operated and that the lines were being oper- 
ated by the old companies, while the new company was “in 
this congealed state.” 

Mr. Colston characterized the report of- Examiner Boles 
(see Traffic World, June 2, p. 1314) recommending denial of the 
application to issue securities, as “moonshine.” He said that 
consolidation was an act of incorporation which could be done 
only under state laws and that if Boles were right, the state 
laws were annulled and there would be- nothing left under 
which to make a consolidation because Congress had refused to 
provide for federal incorporation. 

“We have consolidated under state laws and you can’t un- 
consolidate us,” said he. “You have let the big fellows go 
ahead and consolidate in some seventeen or eighteen cases be- 
cause when you allow a road to lease subsidiaries for 999 years 
that is virtual ownership, but when we come along and try to 
grow up to them, you hold us up. If there is going to be any 
interference with the final plan of consolidation, you have per- 
mitted it already in many. cases.” 

Referring to cases involving the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central, in which authority to lease subsidiaries was 
granted, Mr. Colston said the Commission could not unscram- 
ble them. 

Chairman Meyer interjected with a remark to the effect 
that perhaps the Commission had attached too much weight to 
the recommendations of the then director of finance, meaning 
Mr. Colston. The latter said he would then refer to cases de- 
cided since his resignation, adding that the L. & N. had been 
authorized to acquire outright several competing lines. 

P. J. Farrell, chief counsel for the Commission, appearing 
in opposition to the application, argued along the lines of the 
Boles report, contending that the intent of Congress was that 
consolidations should not be made until approved by the Com- 
mission, after application, hearing and finding under section 5 
of the interstate commerce act that they were in the public in- 
terest and in accordance with the permanent consolidation plan 
the Commission was directed to prepare by Congress. He said 
that Congress, having authorized consolidations in that manner, 
had excluded any other manner. Otherwise, he continued, the 
states would be able to render impossible the carrying out of 
the object Congress sought to accomplish. He expressed the 
opinion that upon proper application the Commission could ap- 
prove a consolidation before issuance of its final plan if it were 
reasonably certain that it would not interfere with the final 
plan. Until the consolidation could be made lawfully, he said, 
the securities could not be lawfully issued for that purpose, 
and that therefore there was no need of making an extensive 
investigation of the proposed issuance of securities. 

Attorney-General Lesh, of Indiana, and Assistant Attorney- 
General Griswold argued in favor of the Nickel Plate applica- 
tion. Mr, Lesh said the state of Indiana believed in co-oper- 
ating with the Commission but that this was a case in which 
the Commission should co-operate with it. He said only state 
laws could give life to a corporation. 

Ray W. Clarke and George N. Brown, of counsel for the 
Nickel Plate, also argued that the law was not intended to pro- 
hibit something that would have been lawful before the trans- 
portation act was passed. 


HEARING IN LIVE STOCK CASE 


What live stock shippers’ and growers’ associations char- 
acterize as an attempt on the part of the packers to wreck the 
structure of packing-house products and live stock rates and 
an attempt to obtain the same rates on live stock as on fin- 
ished products so that the large packers of the middle west would 
be able to destroy the eastern packers and eliminate compe- 
tition in bidding for live stock is embodied in Docket No. 14771, 
on which hearing was begun before Examiner Hillyer at Chi- 
cago June 13. More than twenty intervening petitions were 
filed by packers, shippers and growers and the case was broad- 
ened to include the whole packing and stock growing industry 
between Missouri River points and the east coast. 

Immediately on the opening of the hearing, a motion was 
filed by S. H. Cowan, who represented stock growers’ associa- 
tions, to dismiss the case until the Commission should inves- 
tigate and readjust the entire fabric of live stock and packing- 
house product rates. The stock growers, he declared, were 
financially unable to defend themselves and would, if the pres- 
ent adjustment was broken down, carry the dispute into Con- 
gress and, with the aid of the farm bloc, go over the Com- 
mission’s head in obtaining a permanent differential between 
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and adjustment of live stock and packing-house product rates 
so that the competition of the independent packers with the 
large packers would not be interfered with. 

The hearing embodied three complaints which the Com. 
mission had thrown together. The first, No. 14771, John Morell 
et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al., attacks the rates on fresh and cured 
meat, packing-house products, and green salt hides between 
Iowa points and points in Trunk Line and New England ter. 
ritory. These rates are built on combinations on the Mississippj 
River points and are alleged to be preferential and unfair jn 
favor of the eastern packers in that they exceed the rates on 


live stock. New rates and reparations for the last two years . 


are asked for. 


The second complaint, No. 14771, Sub 1, Swift & Company 
et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al., covers practically the same allegations 
with regard to Missouri River packing centers and asks new 
rates and reparations of approximately a million dollars. 

The third complaint, No. 14771, Sub 2, Wilson & Company 
et al., covers points in Kansas; Nebraska and Minnesota as 
well as in Chicago. The rates from Chicago and east of the 
Mississippi, it alleges, are unreasonable and it asks for a new 
basis and reparation. The allegations in this complaint are 
under section 1, with no reference to rates on live stock. 

A fourth complaint filed June 12, the day before the hearing 
opened, by Armour & Company, it is understood, is also to be 
consolidated with this hearing. The Armour;complaint covers 
the points from which Armour operates and asks that the rates 
be adjusted to approximately the balance that was in effect in 
1916, at which time the difference between the rates on live 
stock and on packing-house products was 14% cents. The pres- 
ent difference is 30% cents. The Armour complaint will also 
seek to make the rate the same on bulk meat and fresh meat. 
At present the former moves under fourth class, while packed 
meats take fifth class. This is attacked by the growers as 
being a move to obtain the same rate as applies on live stock. 

The eastern packers maintain that a leveling of the rates, 
or even an adjustment to the 1916 balance, as in the Armour 
complaint, will put them out of business and they are supported 
by producers and shippers of live stock. 

In addition to these two groups of interveners, a third group 
was present representing small packers scattered at other points 
throughout the middle west who are seeking to have any ad- 
vantage obtained by the big packers accrue to themselves as 
well. 

A preliminary estimate by-Examiner Hillyer as to the 
amount of time necessary for the complainant packers, asking 
rate adjustment on live stock and packing-house products, 
showed that their testimony alone would consume the better 
part of two weeks. Only three days’ time had been allowed 
by the Commission in setting the hearing and it was accord- 
ingly agreed by the complainants, the carriers, and the inter 
veners that, following an adjournment at the end of the avail 
able time, hearing would be resumed at Chicago September 12, 
to be followed by a hearing for the benefit of the eastern 
packers in New York September 27. 

The first testimony, presented by John Morell & Company, 
went into the nature of the live stock and meat traffic in an 
attempt to show that a carload of meat was a more cheaply 
transported commodity than a carload of live animals. The 
complainant stated that he believed a just difference in rates 
would allow meat and products to move for approximately 75 
per cent of the rate for live stock. This statement caused con 
siderable consternation among representatives of the carriers 
and of the eastern packers in view of the fact that present 
live stock rates are 30%, cents a hundred less than the rate 
for products. The other packers, it is believed, will not ask 
for such drastic change. The Armour complaint asks merely 
for a reduction from the present 30%-cent difference to 14% 
cents, as obtained in 1916. Other statements of packers indi- 
cated that they did not care whether live stock rates were 
moved up or product rates moved down, so long as they were 
equalized. > 

The testimony of the interior Iowa packers and statements 
of the large packers were vehemently opposed and the testi- 
mony and cross-examination of the first witness introduced by 
Morell & Company occupied the entire three days’ hearing at 
Chicago. : 

The representatives of the carriers find themselves in 4 
difficult position in that, while there is considerable diversity 
of opinion among the other groups, all parties are seeking any 
benefit they may obtain in lower rates. The eastern packers 
will ask for lower rates on live stock, while the western pack 
ers are asking for lower rates on finished product. The post 
tion of the farmers and stock traders comes, by a queer tur, 
to be practically a support of the carriers in that they are 
opposed to any change. 


Our Washington Office is your Washington office 
if you are a subscriber to THE DAILY TRAFFIC 
WORLD. 
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Oregon Transfer Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


4 Pe tie Accs ela : 
? 


The experience of over half i 
century in the Warehouse and 
Transfer business in Portland has 


taught us that satisfactory service Insure from warehouse 


makes satisfied customers. 


to warehouse 


Let us show you how to re- | 
duce your overhead and increase TRANSPORTATION Policy with the 


North America will insure your goods 
your profits. from warehouse to warehouse. It will in- 
sure your shipments beyond the railroad’s 


Four warehouses, 255,000 sq. usual liability. It will insure them while 
ft floor space make it possible for on trucks, motor vans, docks, ferries and 
® 9 


public platforms. * It will insure all the way 


us to take care of your business to destination. 


in a creditable manner. For one hundred and thirty-one years this 


: P company has settled all claims promptly. 
No switching charge on cs. The stability of resources, experience and 
L ship ments quick adjustments is back of every North 


America Transportation Policy, 


Ask a North America agent 
or write to Department 2 


Our Slogan: Satisfactory Service I C f 
Makes Satisfied Customers nsurance ompany oO 


North America 


Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Oregon Transfer Co.| - Pounded 182 


474 Glisan Street, Portland, Ore. 
Chicage Office: 123 West Madison Street 
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EQUIPMENT PROGRAM PROSPECTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


According to reports made to Julius H. Parmelee, director 
pf the Bureau of Railway Economics, the locomotive and car 
builders of the country will be able to complete the orders 
lor engines and cars placed with them by the railroad com- 
panies in carrying out their program of improvements for 1923. 
That program, Mr. Parmelee, in his testimony before the Com- 
mission in No. 14489, its inquiry into the adequacy of equip- 
ment, May 28, said, called for the expenditure, for the year, of 
61,108,672,304. That sum includes the carry-over from 1922. 

At that hearing Commissioner Aitchison asked Mr. Parmelee 
to make a compilation of what the roads in each district had 
planned to do in the way of the procurement of engines and 
cars, and the probability of the completion of the program by 
December 31 of this year. Mr. Parmelee has made an informal 
report on the additional work Mr. Aitchison askéd him to do. 
In that report he repeated the telegram he dispatched to the 
presidents of the chief engine building concerns and to W. F. M. 
Goss, president of the Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association, 
and their answers thereto. 

The presidents of the engine building companies said their 
capacity was big enough and they expected to complete and 
deliver, within the year, all the orders for engines on their 
books at the time the inquiry was received, which was at the 
end of May. Mr. Goss said the installed capacity of the car 
building industry was greatly in excess of that required to 
complete all orders now on the books prior to the end of the 
year. That statement, he said, was based on the totals of the 
industry. The performance of individual concerns, he said, 
must, of course, be judged by individual conditions. Some, he 
said, could make deliveries before the close of the year con- 
Biderably in excess of those they had on order now. 

The figures for the amount of money the railroads have 
tontracted to spend for engines, cars, heavier rails, additional 
tracks, ballast, shops and engine houses, Mr. Parmelee said, 
were based on the returns made to the bureau by 148 class I 
roads. He made estimates as to what the roads that had not 
reported would be able to do. The roads that reported operate 
227,199 miles, while the roads that did not report operate 6,956 
miles. He estimated the roads that had not reported would 
spend $13,176,369, or a little more than one per cent of the 
total reported by him. The total for the reporting railroads, 
Including the carry-over from 1922, was $1,095,495,935. 


MINIMUM WEIGHTS ON HOGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Argument was heard by the Commission and members of 
state commissions co-operating with the federal body, June 11, 
In No. 14491, Minimum Carload Weights on Hogs in Missouri 
and Other States, and No. 12945, In the matter of minimum car- 
load weights on shipments of hogs within the state of Iowa. The 
ptate commissioners who sat with the Commission were Brown 
of Nebraska, Bowen of Minnesota, and Cobb of Oklahoma. Al- 
though he has resigned as a member of the Minnesota com- 
mission, former Commissioner Putnam, at the invitation of the 
Commission, also sat on the bench. The Iowa case was con- 
Bolidated with the general investigation which was instituted 
by the Commission on petition of the carriers under section 13 
of the interstate commerce act. 

The questions in issue are whether or not the present mini- 
mum of 17,000 pounds on hogs in interstate commerce is rea- 
sonable and whether or not the application of the 16,000-pound 
minimum on hogs intrastate in Iowa is a discrimination against 
interstate commerce. The latter minimum was established by 
order of the Iowa commission, and the carriers alleged that it 
resulted in unjust discrimination against interstate commerce. 

J. H. Henderson, commerce counsel of Iowa; C. B. Hutch- 
Ings, of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and R. A. 
Zwemer, of the Sioux City Live Stock Exchange, appeared for 
the shippers, and Robert H. Widdicombe and J. N. Davis for the 
tarriers. The general investigation involves the minimum weight 
on hogs in the states of Missouri, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, South Dakota, Kansas, Iowa, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Mr. Henderson said the shippers were willing to accept a 
16,000-pound minimum for market hogs, though they showed 
inability in many cases safely to load to that minimum; and for 
stockers, 14,000 pounds, although such pigs could not be loaded 
to 14,000. He said the carriers insisted on a 17,000-pound mini- 
mum for all grades of hogs, the fatted and the stockers, when 
the evidence showed an average loading weight of 16,903 pounds. 
He asserted. the carriers were contending for a maximum, not 
a minimum, weight, and that 17,000 pounds was a maximum 
and: not a minimum loading. He said that it appeared to the 
shippers that from every standpoint, transit, mortality, injury 
and shrinkage, the public was best served by average loading 
which would preserve to the greatest degree practicable ‘the 
greatest amount of food supply and that the proper loading 
was less than 17,000 pounds had been shown statistically by 
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every witness that had appeared in the case with such infor. 
mation to offer. 

Mr. Widdicombe said it was the contention of the carriers 
that since the carload was a normal unit of shipment, minimum 
weights should be' established with reference to loading ca- 
pacity of the car and that any reduction in a minimum weight 
would necessarily require an increase in the rate. He con- 
tended that the evidence showed that out of 35,347 cars of 
hogs shown by exhibits of the carriers, 18,574 cars of hogs were 
loaded over 17,000 pounds, and 16,773 loaded under 17,000 
pounds. He asserted that the evidence disclosed that a 16,000- 
pound minimum was neither fair nor just for application intra. 
state in Iowa or elsewhere. He said the reduction of the 
minimum necessarily would affect the revenue of the Carriers 
and that there should be no reduction in the minimum weights 
unless at the same time the Commission was in position’ to 
give consideration and effect to an increase in the transportation 
charges. He said the evidence was without dispute that the 
application of the 16,000 minimum in Iowa was a discrimination 
against interstate commerce. He said further the evidence 
showed that for a period of 30 years the minimum weight for 
the transportation of hogs in the territory involved had been 
17,000 pounds, and that the Commission had reviewed the 
rates on hogs a number of times and had uniformly fixed the 
rate with reference to the minimum of 17,000 pounds. 


SERVICE ORDER CASES 


Indictments have been returned at Cleveland, O., and Greens- 
boro, N. C., in cases involving alleged violations of.the Com- 
mission’s service orders. 

On May 24, the grand jury at Cleveland in the Northern 
District of Ohio returned an indictment in ten counts which 
charged that the United Alloy Steel Corporation accepted and 
received concessions in violation of the Elkins act. 

The indictment alleged that while Service Order No. 23 
was in force defendant procured the transportation of coal, to 
be used for its manufacturing purposes, by causing the coal 
to be billed to “United Furnace Division Gas Works,” ostensi- 
bly a concern entitled to class 2 preference and priority. 

On June 5, the grand jury at Greensboro in the Western 
District of North Carolina returned the following indictments: 

One indictment in five counts which alleged that the Pomona 


Terra Cotta Company accepted and received concessions in violation 
of the Elkins act. 


One indictment in five counts which alleged that the West Vir- 


ginia Coal Company accepted and received concessions in violation of 
the Elkins act. 


One indictment in five counts which alleged that the Bluefield 


Coal and Coke Company accepted and received concessions in violation 
of the Elkins act. 


One indictment in one count which alleged conspiracy between 
the Pomona Terra Cotta Company and the West Virginia Coal Com- 
pany to violate Section 1 of the Elkins act. 

One indictment in one count which alleged conspiracy between 
the Pomona Terra Cotta Company and the Bluefield Coal and Coke 
Company to violate Section 1 of the Elkins act. 


The five indictments above mentioned in substance alleged 
that, while Service Order No. 23 was in force, the defendants 
procured the transportation of coal required by the Pomona 
Terra Cotta Company, a concern engaged in the manufacture 
of sewer pipe, through causing the coal to be billed to the 
Pomona Sewer Works, ostensibly a concern entitled to class 2 
preference and priority. 

On June 7, at Raleigh, in the Eastern District of North 
Carolina, a consent judgment for $8,000 and costs was entered 
in the case entitled United States vs. Durham & Southern 
Railway Company. In that case the bill of complaint in sub 
stance alleged that, while the Commission’s Service Order No. 
23 was in force and effect, the Durham & Southern Railway 
Company procured the transportation of coal ostensibly for its 
railway fuel use and then, at Durham, N. C., diverted the coal 
to several concerns engaged in manufacturing textiles and to 
certain tobacco factories. 


SOUTHERN RATE INVESTIGATION 


At the request of Edward P. Farley, appointed as successor 
to Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping Board, Mr. Lasker de 
cided, June 11, to remain as chairman for another week. He 
was to have retired Tuesday. Mr. Farley wrote Mr. Lasker 
that he had found it difficult to get his personal affairs ad- 
justed and asked for another week. 

President Smull, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, also 
announced that he would remain another week. He had 
planned to leave with Mr. Lasker on Tuesday. 


MOFFAT TUNNEL PROJECT 

In a decision by the Supreme Court of the United States 
this week the law of Colorado creating the Moffat Tunnel 
Improvement District for the purpose of the construction of 
the proposed tunnel through James Peak on the continental 
divide was upheld. The tunnel was proposed in order to pro 
vide a shorter railroad route between Denver and Salt Lake, 
but the work has been held up on account of the litigation 
attacking the validity of the law. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 















THE UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

The only warehouse within the harbor zone offers an adequate and efficient service to shippers and 
receivers of freight through the Port of Los Angeles. 

480,000 square feet of fireproof free and U. S. Customs Bonded warehouse space. 

Wharfage and handling 3% cents per cwt. Railroad charge from shipside to warehouse 2 cents per cwt. 

Warehouse handling charge including unloading and in and out handling 5 cents per cwt. 

Insurance rate 25 cents per hundred dollars per year. 

We solicit the distribution of general merchandise and the storage of cotton, wool, grain, flour, 
sugar, coffee, copra, oil cake, automobiles, news print, paper, canned goods and all staples. 

Pool car shipments distributed throughout the Southwest. 

High density cotton compress operated in conjunction with the warehouse. 

We will arrange for the booking of steamer space when requested. 


Storage, Forwarding and Distribution. 


Union Terminal Warehouse Company 





Los Angeles: San Pedro: Chicago: e New York City: 
731 Terminal Street Post Office Box 126 123 W. Madison Street 100 Broad Street 
(Port of Los Angeles) 






LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


The Greatest Seaport of the Pacific Southwest 
HERE ARE SOME FACTS 


The City of Los Angeles has wae on improvement of its waterfront $9,000,000.00, and has available 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


approximately $6,000,000.00. The United States Government has es ~ eee | $6,000,000.00 on 
early 


e breakwater, dredging and jetty work, with appropriations of n $1,000,000.00 available for further 
Federal projects. 


WHARVES AND PIERS 
Municipal: wharves are of standard construction, 10,780 feet of wooden piles, creosoted, and deck, and 
8,120 feet of reinforced concrete piles and deck. Private wharves total approximately 24,000 feet. 
TRANSIT SHEDS AND WAREHOUSES 
The city owns and operates 5 transit sheds, having a uniform width of 100 feet, and a combined 
length of 4,430 feet. There are also 585 feet of umbrella sheds. All are accessible by rail and paved roads. 
RAILROADS 


All waterfront improvements are served on the same terms by the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Union 


Pacific and Pacific Electric Railway Companies through the Municipal Terminal System, which has approxi- 
mately 25 miles of trackage. 


PILOTAGE 


The port may be entered from the open sea in any weather. Pilotage is not compulsory. The easiest 
port to enter on the Pacific Coast. , 


Further information covering coal and oil facilities, 


stevedoring, handling, wharfage, storage, etc., 
will be promptly supplied upon application. 


The Board of Harbor Commissioners, Los Angeles, California 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
—— We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 

elp him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

ress Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


nner: ae anata tetas 


Misrouting—Standard vs., Differential Routes 

Minnesota.—Question: In regard to rates to apply on un- 
routed shipments: From most points in the New England 
Freight Association territory to St. Paul, Minn., carriers’ tariffs 
provide standard and differential rates. N. W. Hawkes’ tariff, 
covering these rates, on page 98 makes provision regarding un- 
routed shipments which appears to be contradictory to Con- 
ference Rule 214-C. 

Answer: In I. and S. Docket 1343, New England carriers 
had published in their individual routing tariffs the following 
clause: “The freight rate tariffs of above-named carriers in some 
instances contain more than one basis of rates from and to the 
same stations, depending upon the route used, but the carriers 
parties thereto do not obligate themselves to use any special 
route or rate unless shipments are specifically routed by ship- 
pers.” 


Before the hearing the carriers were prevailed upon to 
withdraw tariffs containing this clause. Davis’ and Hawkes’ 
tariffs carried no rule at this time concerning this feature, but 
referred to individual roads’ tariffs for rules on “Unrouted Ship- 
ments.” With the suspension of the tariffs containing the 
clause above quoted, Davis’ and Hawkes’ tariffs were in effect 
silent on the proposition. Later, these tariffs were amended to 
read as follows: 














Regulations governing unrouted shipments as between routes 
taking standard and differential rates, the rates via different routes 
being lower than the rates via standard routes. This tariff in some 
instances contains more than one basis of rates from and to the 
same stations, depending upon the route used, but the carriers parties 
hereto do not obligate themselves to use a differential route as against 
a standard route, unless shipments are specifically routed by shippers. 
Specific routing is desirable and shippers should indicate the route, 
differential or standard they desire used and are urged to comply 
with this requirement on shipping orders and bills of lading. 

It is noted that the last clause very carefully avoids in- 
cluding reference to the carrier’s obligation concerning the 
“rate” which shall be used. 

Conference Ruling 214-(c) states that in the absence of 
specific through routing by shipper which the carrier is willing 
to observe, “it is the duty of the carrier to forward shipment 
via the cheapest available reasonable route,” etc. Ruling 214-(d) 
provides that if the carrier’s agent misroutes by forwarding 
shipment over a more expensive route it may adjust the over- 
charge so caused by refunding to shipper the difference be- 
tween the charges via the route over which shipment moves 
and what would have been the lawful charges on same ship- 
ment at the same time via the cheaper available route. 

In the above ruling, we find, first, a duty upon the carrier 
to forward shipment via the cheaper route. In the second 
paragraph, if it has not performed that duty, it must refund 
the overcharge accruing because of the misroute, the measure 
of which overcharge is the difference between the rate applied 
via actual route of movement and the “lawful” rates which 
would have applied via the cheaper route. 

As the clause in the tariffs from New England now reads, 
the same is in direct conflict with paragraph (c), as to the 
route over which shipment shall be handled (and in which the 
shipper has only a passing interest, generally, else he would 
have specified routing instructions), but there is no conflict, 
according to our view, between the clause as it now reads, and 
paragraph (d) of Ruling 214. In other words, the carriers do 
not state that they have no obligation concerning which “rate’’ 
shall be used in settling the charges on a misrouted shipment, 
but they do state that it shall be optional with them as to 
which route they shall use in getting shipment to destination. 
This clause, therefore, so far as rates are concerned, is silent 
and the conflict between the clause in question and Ruling 
214-(d) has been removed. As stated, the shipper has no direct 
interest in the carrier’s obligations under 214-(c) so long as the 
carrier’s liability under paragraph (d) still protects him. 

The Commission does not seem to have formally passed 
upon this question, but in Informal Complaint No. 73958 it 
held that an unrouted shipment forwarded via the more ex- 
pensive standard route while the cheaper differential route was 





available, was misrouted, and that the carrier was liable for 
the difference between the rates. We do not believe the Com- 
mission will brook a departure from this principle, nor do we 
believe that the clause in question attempts to restrict the 
carrier’s “rates” liability, but, is designed,-as it now reads, 
to. bring all the carrier’s powers of coercion and persuasion to 
bear upon the shipper to influence him to designate the route 
over which he prefers his shipments shall move. 

Establishment of a Proportional Rate Removes Application of 

Local Rate from Same Point, and Precludes Use of Lower 

Combination of Locals Over Other Junction or Basing 

Points. 

Canada.—Question: In November, 1919, we shipped severa] 
carloads of eggs from Minneapolis, Minn., to Montreal, Que., 
for export, the traffic moving via Manistique. The carriers, in 
assessing freight charges, based the rate on the third class 
proportional rate, from Minneapolis to Manistique carried in 
W. T. L. 5-1, as per Territorial Directory 1-A, I. C. C. A-797, 
Soo G. F. W. 22415, column 1, page 269, index 26842, group 1, 
applying Chicago rates to reference per circle (77), see page 
111, applying on shipments originating at or destined to points 
east of Illinois-Indiana state line per item 10, which makes the 
rate 50 cents. , 

The Soo Line Tariff 15600, I. C. C. 4570, carries a local class 
rate from Minneapolis to Manistique of 4614 cents, which the 
carriers decline to apply, claiming the proportional rate super. 
sedes all other published rates, and in support of their con- 
tention quote the article appearing on page 812, Traffic World, 
April 7, 1923, entitled “Application of Local Rates, Where Lower 
than the Proportional Rate.” 

It has been our impression that where no through rates are 
published, the Interstate Commerce Commission ruled that the 
lowest combination of locals will apply. 

Answer: In Corporation Commission of North Carolina vs. 
Southern Railway, 33 I. C. C. 487, shipments moved from Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory points in North Carolina via 
Virginia cities gateways. Proportional rates from the Virginia 
cities to destinations in many cases were lower than the cor- 
responding locals; also the joint rates from origin to Burke- 
ville, N. C., plus the locals beyond, made lower combinations 
than the C, F. A. rates to the Virginia cities, plus the propor- 
tionals beyond, and via the same routes. Concerning the ques 
tion as to whether the proportional rate combination made over 
the Virginia cities, or the Burkeville full combination of locals 
should be applied, the Commission calls attention to rule 5-C, 
Tariff Circular 18-A, which provides: “If no specific rate from 
point of origin to destination of a through shipment is provided, 
and no specific manner of constructing combination of rates 
for it is prescribed, the lowest combination of rates applicable 
via the routes over which the shipment moves is the lawful 
rate for that shipment.” 

The Commission held that the provisions of the proportional 
rate tariffs, showing their application to traffic from C. F. A. 
territory, consigned to the Carolina destination specified therein, 
constituted a “specific manner of constructing combination 
rates,” and that combination using the proportionals south of 
the Virginia cities, was the proper combination to use, regard- 
less of the fact that the Burkeville combination of full locals 
made less. 

In this connection it is noted that under rule 5-C, above 
quoted, the “lowest” combination is never applicable except 
in the absence of. (1) joint through rates, and (2) prescribed 
manner of constructing a combination rate over the same route. 

It is our view, therefore, that the proportional rate from 
Minneapolis must be used in lieu of the local, whether higher 
or lower. 

Limitations—Provisions Applicable to Action for Demurrage on 
Illinois Intrastate Traffic 

Indiana—Question: We are presented with a bill for de 
murrage charges accruing in 1917, intrastate shipments, at 
which time we accepted the average agreement plan of demur- 
rage, which you are familiar with, same being duly signed by 
us. Would there be any difference since we signed this agree- 
ment covering the statute of limitation versus the bill of lading 
covering freight charges? In the instant case, would the statute 
of limitations be based on liability, or would it be statute of 
limitation on contract? 

It is my understanding that in Illinois the statute of limita- 
tions covering freight charges is five years, although I am 
advised statute of limitations on contract is ten years. Would 
not demurrage charges be considered in the light of freight 
charges, even though we have a specifically signed contract; 
in other words, the statute of limitations running against freight 
charges would also apply to demurrage charges? 

Answer: The provisions of the Illinois statutes which re 
late to this question are as follows: 

Actions on unwritten contracts, express or implied * * * and 


all -civil actions not otherwise provided for, five years; actions on 


written contracts, or other evidence indebtedness in writing 
ten years. 


While we cannot locate a decision of the courts directly 
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View of Port of Seattle, Smith’s Cove Lumber Assembling Terminal 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


We have superb facilities for assembling, storing and handling your Lumber shipments. 
We serve European, Oriental and Intercoastal trade. 


SERVICE AND SATISFACTION AT LOWEST RATES: Seat, Wau. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 2278.7" 
’ . Located Distributing Point 
Offers for your acceptance Unexcelled Storage and Reshipping 
Facilities at Reasonable Storage Rates and Lowest Insurance 


THROUGH 


THE MEMPHIS TERMINAL CORPORATION WAREHOUSES 
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in point, it is our opinion that, taking into consideration the 
provisions of the uniform bill of lading, particularly paragraph 
A of section 4 thereof, the ten-year limitation governing written 
contracts is applicable to an action for the recovery of demur- 
rage, provided, of course, that the bill of lading upon which 
the shipments move in intrastate commerce is similar, or rather 
identical with that covering interstate shipments. See also 
Cincinnati, etc., etc., Tract. Co. vs. Norfolk, etc., R. Co., 28 Oh. 
Cir. Ct. 543; St. L. S. W. Ry. of Tex. vs. Shields C. & C. Co., 
220 S. W. 183. 
Reconsignment vs. Reshipment 

Virginia.—Question: After car has been placed in private 
siding, contents not being unloaded, car is rebilled, is not the 
car subject to a reconsigning charge? 

Answer: The fact that there are conditions of handling a 
shipment after placement on a private siding which will subject 
same to reconsignment rules and charges, does not make it 
impossible, in our opinion, to so handle the shipment as to 
terminate the old and commence a new one, and avoid the re- 
consigning charge. This view is supported by the decisions of 
the Commission in “Reconsignment Case,” 47 I. C. C. 590, citing 
Kehoe & Co. vs. I. C. R. R., 14 I. C. C. 541, wherein the Com- 
mission held that while a shipper at a rate-breaking point 
can avail himself of the privilege of making two shipments, 
instead of one, (as under reconsignment) he must bear the in- 
creased expense incident to two shipments in order to obtain 
such advantages and must do so “without any carrier or agent of 
the carrier acting for the shipper.” If stated that such advantage 
could not be taken away from the shipper except by condemning 
the making of a through rate by adding the locals. The real 
test, apparently, in distinguishing between the reconsigning of 
an inbound car not unloaded but reforwarded, on one hand, and 
the terminating of the original shipment inbound and commence: 
ment of a new one outbound (it can not possibly make any 
difference whether the same goods and the same car are used 
for the second shipment) is whether the carrier’s agent is called 
upon to render any service which will join the inbound with the 
outbound movement. The mere issuing of an original bill of lad- 
ing on the second shipment can not rightfully be called “recon- 
signment” service, for that particular shipment has never been 
consigned previously to any point. The same goods may have 
been used in a previous shipment, and the same car may have 
handled the goods, but these facts do not link up the new 
shipment with the old. 

It seems to be a question of whether the carrier’s services 
are requisitioned in any way other than an incidental to the 
termination of the old shipment and the commencing of a new 
one. 

Damages—Interest in Value of Shipments Delayed in Transit 

Michigan.—Question: It frequently happens that carload 
shipments covered by order notify bills of lading fail to reach 
their destinations in usual or reasonable time for movement 
from points of origin, and the shippers are thereby required to 
pay interest on the amounts of the invoices for the delayed ship- 
ments. 

Can you advise me whether the carriers are liable to the 
shippers for such amounts as items of loss to delay in transit? 
In the aggregate such payments of interest frequently amount 
to considerable sums in the course of a shipping season. 

Answer: In Dorrance & Co. v. I. & G., 126 C. W. 695, (Tex), 
it was held that: “In an action for damages for unreasonable 
delay in shipment of cotton, where plaintiffs averred the ship- 
ment of the cotton, the unreasonable delay in its delivery, and 
that the bills of lading when issued were by the consignors at- 
tached to drafts and forwarded to plaintiffs for payment, and 
that the drafts were paid on presentation, and that on these 
drafts the plaintiffs were compelled to pay interest aggregating 
a certain sum, and prayed judgment for damages by way of 
interest as set forth, and general relief, held, that the petition 
as to a claim for interest was good as against a general de- 
murrer.” 

See also Tex. Cent. R. Co. v. Hannay-Frerichs & Co., 142 
S. W. 1163, in which case the above referred to case is cited with 
approval and the statement made that the principle thereof gov- 
erns therein. 

Offsetting Damages Against Freight Charges 

In our answer to Rhode Island on page 1346 of the June 
2nd, 1923 issue of the Traffic World under the above caption, 
reference is made to certain decisions of the federal courts 
which hold that a claim for damages may not be offset against 
a carrier’s claim for freight charges. In this connection, how- 
ever, see Payne, Director General v. Clarke, 271 Fed. 525, which 
holds to the contrary, the cases to which we referred being cited 
therein but not followed by the court. 

Transportation Charges for Switch Movement for Purposes 0% 
Completing Loading of Car 

Illinois.—Question: We have two side tracks running into 
our plant, one on each side of the yard, and we sometimes find 
it very convenient to have the cars switched from one side of 
the yard to the other to finish loading. 

Will you please advise whether such a switch can be per- 
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formed by the carriers without making a switching charge, or 
if they would be legally bound to collect switching charges for 
such service? 

Answer: If the movement in question is interstate in char. 
acter, as to which we can locate no opinion of the Commission 
or decision of the courts, the carrier must, under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, make a charge therefor, as the movement is not 
a part of the outbound road haul, although apparently closely 
connected therewith. If intrastate in character, whether it must 
be charged for by the carrier is dependent upon the laws of the 
state in which your plant is located. In this connection see 
Armour & Co. v. D. L. & W., 65 I. C. C. 445. 

Passage of Title as Affected by Term F. O. B. in Contract of Sale 

New Jersey.—Question: Will you kindly advise whether or 
not there have been any court decisions, giving reference thereto, 
as to who assumes all costs and risks on an interstate ship- 
ment that is sold F. O. B. shipping point, freight allowed? Some- 
time ago you publihed in your column an answer to the proper 
definition of the term F. O. B. 

Answer: The initial letters F. O. B. in contracts of sale 
when the property is to be transported, means free on board 
the cars at a designated place, whether that be the initial point 
of shipment or place of final destination. They imply that the 
buyer shall-be free from all the expense and risks attending the 
delivery of the property at the point named in the contract for 
such purpose.- Neimeyer Lumber Co. v,. Burlington, etc., R. Co., 
54 Neb. 321; Silbermen v. Clark, 96 N. Y. 522; Capehart v. Fur. 
man Farm Implément Co., 103 A. 571; Sheffield Furnace Co. y. 
Hull Coal, etc. Co., 101 Ala. 446. 

If the place of shipment is the place where, under the terms 
of the contract, delivery is to be made to the buyer the fact 
that on delivery to the carrier the seller pays or guarantees the 
freight will not prevent the delivery from constituting a delivery 
to the buyer. The payment of freight by the seller, is, however, 
evidence to show that the seller assumed the duty of delivering 
at the point of destination, and will prevent, if such is the case, 
the delivery to the carrier from being considered a delivery to 
the buyer. Section 161 and 252. Vol 23, Ruling Case Law and 
cased cited. : 
Damages—Manner of Giving Notice to Carrier in Order to Hold 

Carrier for Special Damages 

Ohio.—Question: In your reply to Illinois on page 1078, May 
5th Traffic World, Subject “Damages—Delay in Transportation,” 
which we believe is along the lines of previous answers to ques- 
tions of similar nature, you stated: 


In the absence of notice to the carrier at the time of delivery of 
a shipment to the carrier only such damages as proximately result 
from the carriers’ delay may be recovered, that is, only such damages 
may be recovered as may fairly and reasonably be considered as 
arising naturally, or. such as may reasonably be supposed to have 
been in contemplation when the shipment contract was made. 


We frequently send out exhibits to be displayed at various 
conventions held by associations in which we are interested; 
space is reserved at the convention halls in advance, and several 
of our salesmen oftentimes travel some distance to be on hand 
at these conventions. Exhibit shipments are generally started 
from our factory in ample time to reach the convention cities 
before the opening date. You can readily see, however, if ship- 
ment is badly delayed and does not reach destination in time for 
the convention, that we have gone to a lot of expense without 
any results, which we believe would be called special damages. 

We have found, in most cases, that if we write on the bill 
of lading that shipment was to be used for display purposes at 
a convention to start on a certain date, the railroad companies 
will not, as a rule, knowingly sign bills of lading with this nota- 
tion shown thereon, regardless of the time we allowed for ship- 
ment to reach destination. - 


If, as you state, shippers must apprize carriers of any special 
damages which may result from shipments being delayed in 
transit, and if when this is done on the bill of lading carriers 
refuse to. sign the contract, how then can the shippers pro- 
tect themselves? Can the carriers legally refuse to sign bills 
of lading with a notation of this kind shown thereon? If not, 
what ruling or decision can be used to persuade them to change 
their attitude in this respect? 


Answer: Where, for special reasons, a shipper desires that 
the transportation of his goods shall be hastened or at least 
that there be no unreasonable delay in the transportation of 
such goods and the carrier is informed of the special circum- 
stances requiring expedition in the shipment, damages may be 
recovered for the natural consequences of the failure of the car- 
rier to promptly transport the goods, that is, where at the time 
of entering into a contract both parties knew and contemplated 
that, if a breach is committed, some injury will occur in addition 
to the natural and ordinary consequences of the breach, the pel 
son committing the breach will be liable to give compensation or 
damages on the occurrence of the breach. 

As to the manner of giving this: notice to the carrier there 
is no particular method. While a notation on the bill of ladiné 
is an effective way of giving this notice to the. carrier, in that 
this method constitutes certain proof of the giving of the notice, 
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we know of no means, except by an appropriate action at law, 
if at all, whereby a carrier can be compelled to sign a bill of 
lading carrying such a notice. However, we do not believe that 
it is necessary to use such measures, for, provided that some 
means of proof of the giving of the notice is provided, for, all 
that is necessary to charge the carrier is notice, either verbal 
or written, to the carrier’s agent of the special circumstances re- 
quiring prompt transportation of the particular shipment covered 
by the notice. 

Routing—Application of Carriers’ Convenience Clause Where 

Tariff Carries Specific Routing 

Illinois.—Question: W. T. L. Freight Tariff No. 81-C, I. C. C. 
A-1154 names rates on potatoes from points in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin to points in Illinois and 
other states. 

Routing instructions shown in this tariff carry the usual 
clause that “The routing shown in this tariff is ordinarily and 
customarily to be used, and should be strictly observed. If 
from any cause, shipments are routed by carriers via same lines 
over which specific routing is provided herein, but via other 
points of interchange than those specified in routing instructions 
of said lines, rates published herein will apply.” These instruc- 
tions are in line with Rule 4 (j) of Tariff Circular 18-A. 

This clause, however, does not say that the rates will not 
apply via other direct routes than those shown, and it is a ques- 
tion in our minds whether the first part of Rule 4 (j) which reads 
in part “when a tariff specifies routing the rates may not be 
applied via routes not specified” is not meant to apply where 
specific routing is named in connection with rates, and provisions 
are made that the rates apply only via the routes named, but 
that where the routing which is governed by the next part of 
the paragraph is inserted in the tariff it is routing instructions 
which should be “ordinarily and customarily to be used” but is 
not compulsory for the consignee or consignor to route via the 
carriers or junctions shown so long as a direct route is used 
via carriers party to the tariff. 

As an example we will take a car of potatoes moving from 
Buxton, N. D. (a) to Bloomington, Ill. (b) routes via G. N. (w), 
M. & St. L. (x), and Illinois Central (y). 

When the shipment arrives at Bloomington, Ill. (b) the con- 
signee desires to divert the car to Petersburg, Ill. (c), via the 
Chicago & Alton R. R. (z). This is a direct route, but the car- 
riers insist upon assessing charges on basis of combination rates, 
claiming that the rate will not apply via the route the shipment 
moves. We believe that it does. 

The question it would seem to us would be whether the 
“penalty clause in Rule 4 (j) applies in connection with the sen- 
tence directly following it. In our estimation it should be re- 
versed if that is the intention. No doubt you can cite us to cer- 
tain conference rulings covering similar cases. 

Answer: The routing in the tariff referred to above is speci- 
fic routing, that is, the rates apply only via the route shown 
therein, and the clause to which you refer is what is known as 
a “carriers convenience clause.” 

Under such a clause, where the routing is specific, the rate 
will apply via lines parties to the tariff over routes other than 
provided for in the tariff only when shipments are routed by 
the carriers, not by shippers. See the Commission’s opinion in 
Docket 10529, Dort Motor Co. v. Director General, Pennsylvania 
R. R. Co., et al, 59 I. C. C. 374. 

Liability of Intermediate Carrier 

Texas.—Question: Please advise in regard to the following: 
On Feb. 7th, we had a shipment from X, New York to Y, Texas, 
routed as per memorandum Dill of lading in hand via N. Y. C., 
in care Morgan, H. & T. C. The shipment arrived over the S. 
A. & A. P. at Y. We accepted it from the S. A. & A. P., but 
find a tea kettle damaged, the market value of which is $1.70. 
The H. & T. C. recognizes the McCaull-Dinsmore decision and 
pay their claims on the “market value” at Y, but the S. A. & A. 
P. will not pay claims on that basis and ask us to accept the 
“invoice price plus the freight.” Have we any claim against 
the H. & T. C. on this shipment, or can we demand that the 
H. & T. C. take the shipment into account and render us a bill 
for same and collect it from the S. A. & A. P., on account of 
their handling the shipment without authority or contract with 
us or the shipper, to do so? 

Answer: There is no obligation on the part of the H. & T. 
C. to pay your claim and then collect the amount thereof from 
the S. A. & A. P., unless the H. & T. C. is the line which caused 
the damages, either through negligence in transportating the 
shipment or through what is termed deviation, in which latter 
event, in accordance with the decisions of certain courts, a 
carrier, either an initial or connecting carrier, is liable for any 
loss, although such loss is within the recognized exceptions to 
the ecarrier’s liability. See Drake v. Nashville, etc. R. Co., 148 
S. W. 214 (Tenn.), and Saxon Mills v. New York, etc., R. Co., 
101 N. E. 1075 (Mass.) 

While under the Carmack Amendment, namely section 20 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, the initial carrier is liable for 
damages which occur on its line or on the line of its connections, 
this rule does not apply to an intermediate or delivering car- 
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rier (subject to the exception relating to deviation as above 
set forth), that is, such lines are not liable for loss or damage 
which occurred prior to the receipt of the goods by that line 
and if sued, the burden is upon the shipper to show that the 
loss or damage occurred on the carrier against which suit is 
brought although there is a presumption, under the law, that 
a shipment was delivered to the carrier in the same condition as 
when received by the initial carrier. 
Reparation on Shipments Moving Between Date Fixed by Carrier 
for Revision of Rates and Date of Commission’s Order 
Requiring Establishment of Rates in Accordance 
: With its Findings 

Nebraska.—Question: The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, upon complaint and hearing issue order finding rates are 
unjust and unreasonable and in violation of the Act, and order 
the carriers to make the lower rates effective on or before Jan- 
uary ist, 1923, providing the usual conclusion that if the rates 
are not established by that time peremptory order will issue. 

In the particular case in question for practically the first 
time in history, the carriers ignored the order of the Commis- 
sion, and then peremptory order was issued compelling them 
to establish the rates February ist, 1923. 

In the meantime we bought and sold grain for shipment on 
and after January ist, 1923, based on the rates found unjust and 
unreasonable by the Commission, but the tariffs were not issued 
until February list as the effective date in accordance with the 
peremptory order. 

We claim under section 9 of the Act we have a perfect right 
to go to the courts, show damages and sue for the amount over 
and above the rates that the Commission found unjust and un- 
reasonable as of date January ist, 1923, on all shipments for- 
warded during January. We have the right to go to the courts 
or to the Commission, but not to both. 

‘Answer: In Southwestern Millers League v. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 46 I. C. C. 299, this question was before the Commission. 
While in this case reparation on the shipments which moved 
between the date fixed by the Commission in its opinion in 
Arizona Corporation Commission v. A. & N. M. Ry. Co., 29 I. 
C. C. 424, as the effective date for the revision of the rates there- 
in found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and the date of its 
order requiring the establishment of the rates, it is possible that 
where a proper showing is made reparation can be had upon 
complaint to the Commission. In this connection see Nashville 
Traffic Bureau v. L. & N., 53 I. C. C. 37; Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Co. v. Director General, 59 I. C. C. 563 and Arlington Heights 
Fruit Exchange v. S. P. Co., 39 I. C. C. 88. 
Classification—Distinction Between Ratings on 

Movables” and “Household Goods” 

California—Question: Kindly cite any decisions which you 
are able to locate which would tend to clear up the question as 
to when articles moving in carload quantities are properly classi- 
fied as “Emigrant Movables” and when as “Household Goods.” 

This question arises through the movement of a consign- 
ment of second-hand household furniture and personal effects 


“Emigrant 


originally billed as one carload household goods, minimum 12,360 


lbs., third class, $1.13, Freight charge, $139.67, prepaid. It is now 
claimed that this shipment should have been classified as emi- 
grant movable and charges as follows: one carload emigrant 
movables, minimum 20,600 lIbs., class “B,”’ 61 cents, freight 
charges $125.66, prepaid, and that a refund is due the consignor 
in the amount of $14.01. 

Our contention is that this shipment was properly described 
as “Household Goods” and that the charges as originally assess- 
ed are the lawful charges, inamuch as the classification specift 
cally mentions “Household Goods” in Item 15, pp 231 of Western 
Classification No. 58 and, therefore, such rating should apply. 
Further, the shipment in question in no way tended toward the 
development of new territory under which intention the heading 
“emigrant movables” was inaugurated in the classification. 

Answer: Misbilling or misdescription of goods does not de- 
termine the lawful rate applicable. If shipment consisted of 
“Emigrant movables” and was described as “Household goods” 
yet was made up wholly of articles which are covered by the 
term “Emigrant Movables,” they are, none the less, emigrant 
movables and as such are subject to the emigrant movable rat- 
ing; and vice versa, if household goods are billed as “emigrant 
movables,” they are, none the less, household goods and as such 
are entitled to the rate applicable to that commodity. In Har- 
ris Bros. Company v. Director General, 60 I. C. C. 428, and Car- 
thage Marble Company v. Missouri Pacific, 51 I. C. C. 619, the 
Commission held that carriers’ contention that bills of lading 
descriptions must govern and that the shipper can not by parol 
evidence show his goods to be other than described in the bill 
of lading, was without merit. 

The question, therefore, turns upon whether these goods 
were specifically “Emigrant movables” or “Household goods, 
or both, and if the latter, of course, the rule of conflicting ratings 
in the same tariff, would permit use of the lower rate. ’ 

According to Note 2, Item 2, page 232 of Consolidated Class! 
fication No. 3, if shipment includes any article, other than used 
second-hand household or personal effects, such as clothing, ful 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 
Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Kingston, Jamaica; Port au Prince, Haiti; San Domingo City; 
San Juan, Porto Rico; Guadeloupe; Martinique, Barbados and 


Trinidad. Also North Coast of South America and Curacao as sufficient 
cargo offers. 





EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager GEO. C. McLAUGHLIN, 
KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 1039 New York Life Building 
A. J. FORD, Manager 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
25 Beaver Street 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: M. EDW. KIENAPPEL 
112 West A 
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niture or furnishings, the rating on “Household Goods” will not 
apply, but the entire consignment will be charged at the “Emi- 
grant movable” rate. If, for instance, a roll of wire fencing was 
in the shipment, we could not use the “Household Goods” rating, 
even if lower than the “Emigrant Movables” rate. But, under 
the description of “Emigrant Movables,” Note 2, Item 7, page 
160 of the Classification, we find that a carload of “Emigrant 
Movables” may consist of used household goods or personal ef- 
fects, etc., just the same as in the “Household Goods” descrip- 
tion, but in addition to the household goods, personal effects, 
etc., the shipper “may” (and not “must’’) include some livestock, 
tools, etc. These additional things, of course, can not be in- 
cluded under the “Household Goods” rating. The fact that they 
may be included with household goods under the “emigrant mov- 


ables” rating, does not, in our opinion, operate to eliminate the. 


personal effects, furniture, etc. from the “emigrant movables” 
list. As to these articles, the description is the same under the 
“emigrant movables” and “household goods” ratings, one as 
specific as the other. 

There is no provision in the emigrant rating that seeds, 
fencing, poultry, live stock, farm wagons, etc., must be added 
to the shipment in order to secure benefit of that rating to the 
clothing, furniture and personal effect, etc. You have two Car- 
load ratings on straight or mixed carloads of these articles, if 
none of the “additional” settler’s goods listed in Note 2, Item 7, 
page 160, are included, and the lower charge is the proper one. 
In case of a carload shipment of this kind, it makes no differ- 
ence whether the emigrant settles on a farm or in an apartment 
house, he is entitled to the lowest of two specific rates applicable 
to the goods which he actually ships. The “household goods” is 
a “straight” carload rating; the “emigrant movables,” with. re- 
spect to furniture and personal effects, is a “straight” rating; 


it is also a “mixed” rating in that the agricultural articles may 
be included. 


, 


ROAD-BUILDING PROGRAM 


The 1923 road construction season opens with the prospect 
that there will be about the same amount of road construction 
as last year, which was a very satisfactory one, according to 
the Bureau of Public Roads, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Returns from 21 scattered states show that in these states 
there will be available $288,000,000 for road work, as compared 
with $273,000,000 spent in the same states last year. On fed- 
eral aid work, which constitutes something like half of the 
total construction, there was under construction on. March 31 
work estimated to cost $258,000,000, as compared with $233,- 
000,000 12 months previous. 

Wages of labor are generally slightly higher than a year 
ago, with the exception of the Pacific coast, where the same rate 
prevails. The greatest increase is in New England, where the 
present level is approximately 30 per cent higher than the level 
of a year ago. 

The general outlook is considerably better than one year 
ago, when the railroad and coal strike loomed as disturbing 
factors. Added to this is the fact that the designation of the 
system of federal aid highways is now completed in 33 states 
and practically complete in most of the others. With a definite 
program for accomplishment laid out, road work can proceed 
much more smoothly. 

From latest reports it appears that 30 states now tax gaso- 
line, as compared with 4 states at the beginning of 1921. Most 
of the revenue derived goes for road purposes, and bureau 
officials regard this as a step in the right direction. With 
road users paying a.more equitable share of the cost, highway 
finance is placed upon a firmer foundation. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


In the period May 23-31, inclusive, the average daily car 
shortage dropped to 16,277 cars, as compared with 20,585 cars 
in the preceding period, while the average daily surplus _in- 
creased to 32,443 cars, as compared with 22,700 cars in the 
preceding period, according to the car service division of the 
mm; ee 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 15,490; ven- 
tilated box, 16; auto and furniture, 164; total box, 15,570; flat, 
518; gondola, 3,150; hopper, 803; all coal, 3,953; coke, 35; S. D. 
stock, 5,293; D. D. stock, 250; refrigerator, 6,211; miscellaneous, 
513; total, 32,443. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Box, 2,833; ven- 
tilated box, 10; auto and furniture, 131; total box, 2,974; flat, 
1,542; gondola, 5,551; hopper, 5,841; total all coal, 11,392; coke, 
70; S. D. stock, 27; D. D. stock, 21; refrigerator, 96; tank, 146; 
miscellaneous, 9; total, 16,277. 

Canadian roads reported a shortage of 325 cars. 


TELEPHONE REVENUE 
The Commission’s monthly summary of reports of large 
telephone companies shows that in March 71 companies had 
an operating income of $12,680,375, as against $10,696,305 in 
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March, 1922, an increase of 18.5 per cent, and in the three 
months ended with March an operating income of $36,052,460, 
as against $30,023,464 in the same period of 1922, an increase 
of 20.1 per cent. 

Operating revenues in March totaled $53,923,228, an increase 
of 11.7 per cent over March, 1922, and $157,120,810 in the three 
months, an increase of 11.6 per cent over the 1922 period. 

Expenses totaled $36,695,354 in March, an increase of 8.7 
per cent over March, 1922, and $107,491,986 in the three months, 
an increase of 8.3. per cent .over the 1922, period. 


PERFORMANCE OF CARRIERS 


The following is authorized by the car service division of 
the American-Railway Association: 


-All previous records in the number of cars loaded with revenue 


freight compared with car shogtagé are now: being broken by the « 


railroads of the country. ~ . 

On May 26 car loadings totaled 1,014,029 cars, while the car short- 
age as of May 31 was only 16,277 cars. : 

For the week of October 28, 1922, when loadings totaled 1,014,480 
cars, only 451:cars in excess of that for the week of May 26 this year, 
the car shortage totaled 179,239. In September, October and Novem- 
ber, 1922, when weekly loadings were 900,000 cars or more the daily 
reported shortage of cars ran from 85,000 to 179,000 cars. 

During the month of October; 1920, when car loadings averaged 


more than one million cars per week, the daily car shortage fluctuated 
from 55,000 to more than 75,000 cars. 


These facts indicate extraordinary improvement in railroad opera- 
tion and movement now compared with previous years. 


SAN LUIS CENTRAL BONDS 


The San Luis Central Railroad Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to enter into extension agreements 
with holders of $120,000 of 6 per cent first mortgage gold bonds 


whereby the maturity date will be extended from July 1, 1923, » 


to July 1, 1943. 


COLUMBUS BELT RAILWAY 


The Columbus Belt Railway Company has applied to the 
Commission for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing it to construct a belt line around Columbus, 0. 
The total length of main track of the proposed line will be 
approximately 22 miles, the applicant said. The union depot 
or station, together with the adjacent yards, is inadequate for 
the service required and relief must be had for the congestion 


now existing and which will be rapidly increased, the company 
said. 


NEW MEXICO CENTRAL LINE 


The New Mexico Central Railway Company has applied to 
the Commission for authority to extend its line in Santa Fe 
and Rio Arriba counties, New Mexico, from Santa Fe to Gallina, 
approximately 100 miles. The company says the territory to 
be served is now without transportation facilities and is rich 
in agricultural, mining and oil possibilities. 


WATER AND RAIL LINE PROPOSED 


Channing M. Ward, on behalf of the Lawerino Company to 
be organized in Virginia, has applied to the Commission for 
permission to operate a steamboat, ferry and barge line on 
the Potomac River from Pope’s Street Station to various 
wharves along the river, a distance of 35 miles, and a railroad 
from the Virginia state line on the Potomac near Persimmon 
Point to the vicinity of Lyells and Warsaw, in Richmond county, 
Virginia, about 40 miles. The applicant says there are now 


no railroads within the territory to be served and that the 
proposed lines will afford direct railroad connection with Balti- 
more and Washington and points north and west. 





Digest of New Complaints 


No. 14781, Sub. No. 1. Oklahoma Traffic Assn. et al., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. , 

Unjust and unreasonable rates, in violation of Section 4, on 
sugar from New Orleans, La., and other points in Louisiana tak- 
ing same rates or basing thereon, and from Sugarland, Tex., and 
points taking Rate Groups 1 to 4, both inclusive, as described in 
Western Trunk Line Trf. 159, I. C. C. A1202, to jobbing points In 
Oklahoma. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 14800, Sub. No. 1. Allied Packers, Inc., et al., Chicago, Il, vs 
B. & O. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and preferential rates on fresh meats, 
packing house products, butter, eggs and cheese, from Wheeling, 
W. Va., to Bluefield, W. Va. Asks cease and desist order, jus 
and reasonable rates, and reparation. : 

No. 14908, Sub. No. 7. Toberman, Mackey & Co., St. Louis, Mo., VS 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. ; t 

Unjust and unreasonable charges which discriminate agains 
complainant on shipments of hay received at St. Louis because 0 
imposition of reconsignment charges. Asks for reparation. 

No. 14908, Sub. No. 8 Same vs. oO. 

Same complaint and prayer with regard to shipments of hay 
received at St. Louis and E. St. Louis. 

No. 14908, Sub.. No. 9. Same vs. Illinois Central 


Same complaint and prayer with regard to shipments of hay 


received at St. Louis and E. St. Louis. 
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Union Pacific 
Since 1869 a builder of the West 


“The last rail is laid! The last 
spike is driven! The Pacific 
Railroad is completed” — was 
the message that electrified the 
country from east to west on 
that memorable May 10, 1869. 


For over a half century the 
Union Pacific has been a build- 
er of the west. In point of phy- 
sical condition, equipment, ser- 
vice, safety and dependability it 
is second to none among Amer- 
: _ ican railroads. You cannot do 
Governor Leland Stanford of California and Thomas C. better than choose it for your 
— pn yl hgeg =" travel and shipments West. 

















Traffic Agencies 


Complete information regarding passenger and freight service 
cheerfully furnished by any Union Pacific representative. 
Offices are maintained at principal cities throughout the country. 
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Po rrr re 48. Main St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. ....... 221 Grand Ave. pencypNgy shears ae aan ~§ 
CHEYENNE, WYO.. ..... 1605 Central Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... ...125 S. Third St. J BS 9 PR Sh al 

CHICAGO, ILL........ 58 E, Washington St. NEW ORLEANS, LA.....226 Carondelet St. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ....10 8. Main St. 
CINCINNATI, O. ........ ...- 4th & Vine Sts. NEW YORK, N.Y. .......... 280 Broadway SAN DIEGO, CAL......... 4th and Plaza Ste. 
CLEVELAND, O............ 1016 Euclid Ave. OAKLAND, CAL.......... 433 Fourteenth St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ...... 673 Market St. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA......... 37 Pearl St. OCEAN PARK, CAL....... .... 149 Pier Ave. SEATTLE, WASH.... .0.-W. Pass. Station 
DALLAS, TEX...... Commerce & Akard Sts. co | re 390 24th St- SPOKANE, WASH ........ 727 Sprague Ave. 
DENVER, COLO........ 601 Seventeenth St. PASADENA, CAL........403 E. Colorado St. ST. JOSEPH, MO., Frederick Ave. & Felix St. 
DES MOINES, IA..........-0ee0- 209 Fifth St. PHILADELPHIA, PA.....15th & Market Sts. OT. LOT, Is oc scccecececcces 611 Olive St. 
DETROIT, MICH. ...127 W. Lafayette Blvd. PITTSBURGH, PA. Smithfield St. & 6th Ave. TACOMA, WASH...........: 106 S. Tenth St. 
FRESNO, CAL., Tulare St. & Van Ness Ave. PORTLAND, O........ 35844 Washington St. BORN TO, GT. ccsccccveceeed 69 Yonge St. 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Nebraska 

D. S. SPENCER, General Pass. Agent, Salt Lake @ity, Utah 
WM. McMURRAY, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 
T. C. PECK, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Los Angeles, California 


C. J. LANE, General Freight Agent, Omaha, Nebraska 

J. A. REEVES, General Freight Agent, Salt Lake City, Utah 
H. E. LOUNSBURY, General Freight Agent, Portland, Oregon 
W. F. LINCOLN, General Freight Agent, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Docket of the Commission 





Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 


having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic Worid. Cancel- 
lations and postPponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 
June 18—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Donnally: 
14809—The Valley Camp Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
June 18—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Weaver: 
13552—Empire Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et.al. 
13553—E7mpire Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
June 18—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Howell: 
— Engineering & Foundry Company vs. Director Gen- 
eral. 
June 18—Goldsboro, N. C.—Examiner Butler: 
eee Dept., Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce vs. A, C. L. 
. R. et al. 

Portions of fourth section application Nos. 703 et al., filed 
by A. C. L. and others, concerning rates on fertilizer from Wil- 
mington, N. C., to points in N. C., S. C., and Va., as described 
in Agent Cottrell’s I. C. C. 418, etc. 


June 18—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Hall and Examiner Healy: 
12964—Consolidation of Railroads. 


June Soe pantalie, Idaho—Commissioner Aitchison and Examiner 
elman 
14784 —A ‘Adequacy of transportation facilities in the northwest Pacific 


June 18—Argument at Washington, D. b a 
13992—C 


ream 0 eat Company vs. T. & S. F. et al. 
13281—Smokeless Fuel Company et Ag vs. N. & WwW. 


June 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand 


* Valuation Docket No. 239—In re the tentative vaiuntion of the prop- 
erty of the Sharpsville Railroad Company. 


dune 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 
14839—Charles Friend & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
June 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14177—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Director General. 
une 19—Oklahoma pene Okla.—Examiner hey ag 
e 


14843—Alton Mercantile Company et al. vs. A. G. S. R. et al. 
bee 9g : Klahoma Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Abilene Ps ‘Southern Ry. 
eta 


June 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackley: 
14224—-The New Jersey Zinc Company et al. vs. Director General, 
The Texas Mexican Railway et al. 
June 19—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Howell: 
14696—The Empire Lumber Company vs. Director General, Southern 
Pacific et al. 
oone o t0- Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
969—Southern Cotton Oil Company vs. Director Gener 


al. 
jaeet Onda Central Oil and Refining Corporation vs. Director 
General, P. R. 


R. et al. 
eT ee Electric & Water Depts., City of Anderson, Ind., 
. Il. & W. RR. R. et al. 

ihn ‘so Weablanion, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 

14742—Joseph P. Evans vs. C, O. Ry. 
June 20—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hillyer: 

1. and S. 1826—Waste paper, rags and shoddy dust between Mil- 

waukee and Chicago rate points. 

oom 20—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Donnally 


732—Vincent M. Brennan vs. Lehigh Valley R. R, et al. 
June 20—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner How 


ell: 
14797—Henry M. Davies, as Mayor of St. “Clairsville, O., vs. Western 
Union spcerenh Co. 


June 20—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Weaver: 
14821—Dawson Produce Co. vs. Amer. Ry. aerese Co. 
June 20—Washington, N. C. ie yd Butler: 
14824—W. A. Flowers and R. H. Stell, trading as Flowers & Stell, vs. 
Norfolk Southern R. R. et x 
June 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14151—The Kelly Company vs. A. B. & A. Ry. et al. 
June 20—Chicago, IIl—Examiner Keeler and Commissioner Campbell: 


14785—In the — of charges for passengers traveling in sleeping 
and parlor 


11567—Order m4 Unitea Commercial Travelers of America vs. Pull- 
man Company. 
June 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackley: 
a9 aaa Linseed Products Co. vs. Director General, Erie R. R. 
eta 
done 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 
14820—W. B. Ahern Brokerage Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
oume 21—Buffalo, N. Y.—Commissioner Hall and Examiner Healy: 
12964—Consolidation of Railroads. 
June 2i1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13721—International Harvester Company vs. N. Y. C. R. R., Director 
Genera] et al. 
13905—The . «i Pulp & Paper Company vs. Greenwich & John- 
sonville Ry. et al. 
13591—Read Phosphate Company vs. Director General. 
14141—Tennessee Chemical Company vs. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. et al. 
June 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackley: 
joe 4 New Jersey Zinc Company vs. Director General, A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
* 13227 (Sub. No. 1)—The New Jersey Zinc Company vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. 
June 22—Charleston, S. C.—Examiner Butler: 
14795—Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
14902—Savannah Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
June 22—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Weaver: 
14826—Cullum & Boren Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
June 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 
14827—National Assn. - Upholstered Furniture Manufacturers vs. 
Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 


June 22—Philadelphia, Pa.—Commissioner Hall and Examiner Healy: 
12964—Consolidation of Railroads. 


June 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14534—Rates, regulations and practices of Peoria & Pekin Union 
Railway Co, and connections at Peoria, Ill., and Nearby points, 
1. and S. No. 1455—Intermediate switching charges at Peoria & 
Pekin, _—. 
!. and S. No. 1596—Intermediate switching charges at Peoria, Il}, 
bag = ing 4 Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co. vs. Peoria & Pekin 
Union Ry. Co. 
June 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 
1. and S. No. 182i—Minjmum weights on coal tar paving cement and 
asbestos or magnesia cement and asbestos millboard in straight or 
mixed carloads from defined territory to southwestern points, 


June <5 -Hone, Nev.—Commissioner Aitchison and Examiner Eshel- 


14022-—-Rates and divisions of rates of the Indian Valley R. R. on 
ores and concentrates. 


11396—Mason ad Mines Co. vs. Western Pacific et al. 
11396 (Sub. No. A) H. Goodhue et al. vs. Western Pacific et al. 
14325—Mason Valley Mines Co. vs. ‘Western Pacific et al. 

June 23—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Donnally 


12779—National Preservers and Fruit Products Assn. vs. Abilene & 
Southern - eta 


(Sub. No. 1)—National Preservers and Fruit Products Assn, 
vs. Director General. 
June 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
* Finance Docket 3002—In the matter of the joint application of the 
Trap Hill Telephone Co. and the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of West Virginia for a certificate that the proposed sale of 
certain telephone property by the former to the latter will be of 
advantage to the persons to whom service is to be rendered and 
in the public interest. 
June 25—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 
14514—Shreveport Creosoting Co. vs. La. & Pac. Ry., Director Gen- 
eral et al. 
June 25—New York, N, Y.—Examiner Mackley: 
14746—Italian Government Commission vs. Director General. 
June 25—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Butler: 
14734—Fibercraft Chair Company vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et * 
Portions of fourth — application Nos. 703, filed by A. C. 
and 1548, filed by Sou. Ry., on, tare A rates on furniture ell 
North Carolina points to destinations in Florida and Georgia, etc. 
June 25—Austin, Tex.—Examiner Weaver: 
4 —Alexander Grocery Co. et al. vs. B.S. L. & W. Ry. et al. 
June 25—Akron, O.—Examiner Howell: 
14818—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
iene: a York City, N. Y.—Commissioner Hall and Examiner 


12964 Consolidation of Railroads. 
June 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11541—-Arizona Corporation Commission et al. vs. Arizona Eastern 
R. R. et al. 
= 25—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 
14837—Burson Knitting Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
June 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 
Valuation Docket No. 251—In re the tentative valuation of the prop- 
erty of Munising, Marquette & Southeastern Railway Company, 
June 26—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Butler: 
14752—South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish R. R. et al. 
June 26—Dayton, O.—Examiner Howell: 
14692—The New ies Spreader Co. vs. Director General, Cincinnati 
Northern R. R. et al. 
June 26—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hillyer: 
14733—A. G. Zulfer & Co. vs. Director General. Portions of fourth 
section application Nos. 704 et al., filed by A. C, L. R. R. et al, 
concerning rates on celery, in straight or mixed carloads, from 
Sanford and other aay points to Chicago, Ill., etc. 
14816—Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
June 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackley: 
14813—-Strauss & Adler, Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
June 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13614—The Hanging Rock Iron Company vs. N. & W. t al. 
gee NN. ws G. au Company, Inc. vs. Director Ry Lehigh 
ey 
l. and S. i817—‘Restrictions in transit privileges on cotton, cotton 
linters or regins at certain southern points, 
June a oe Texas—Examiner Weaver: 
* I, and S. No, 1828—Roasted coffee, less carloads, Atlantic Seaboard 
to Geabveaness Texas, and related points. 
June 27—Boston, Mass.—Asst. Chief Examiner Butler: 
Lae naa Railroad Company et al. vs. Boston & 
et a 
June 27—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Weaver: 


* |. and S. 1831—Petroleum, Kansas and Oklahoma to El Paso, Tex. 
and group. 


Maine Railroad 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN NOTES 

The Chicago Great Western Railroad Company has applied 
to the Commission for authority to issue 40 notes dated May 7, 
1923, maturing quarterly from Feb. 15, 1924, to Nov. 15, 1933, 
aggregating $588,047.60. The notes will bear 5% per cent in- 
terest. The notes will be issued in payment for .300 double 
sheathed box cars costing $2,000 each, or a total of $600,000, and 
will be taken by The Pullman Company at their face value. 


GOLDSBORO UNION STATION BONDS 
The Goldsboro Union Station Company, of Wilmingto, 
N. C., has applied to the Commission for authority to issue and 
sell $16,000 of first mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds in order 
to fund moneys paid for construction, completion and equipment 
of its property at Goldsboro, N. C. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


(Second Port U. S. A.) 








No Congestion—No Delay 


Open Throughout the Year 


TRANSPORTATION 


constitutes the measure of a port’s efficiency 
as well as its possibilities for expansion 


THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 


is efficiently served by these railroads: 
















Gulf Coast Lines, Missouri Pacific Ry., 
Illinois Central R. R., N. O. Great Northern R. R., 
Yazoo © Miss. Valley R. R., Southern Ry. System, 
Louisville @ Nashville R. R., Southern Pacific System, 
La. Ry. @ Navigation Co., Texas @ Pacific Ry., 


Louisiana Southern R. R., New Orleans © Lower Coast R. R. 


A TOTAL OF 48,375 MILES of easy grade, well 
equipped Railroads which, with their connections, 
radiate to all parts of the country, supplying de- 


pendable inland transportation for exports and 
imports 





A publicly owned Belt Railroad serves all Public Docks 


— also — 


Ninety-four Steamship Lines connect New Orleans with 
all World Ports 


For further information address 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 


(An Agency of the State of Louisiana) 
New Orleans, La. 
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The San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co. 
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J. C. Mangham, Y i . ‘ P Muskogee 
Gen. Frt. Ast. | ' ° OklahomaCity 
- San Antonio, Tex. Amarill30 : 


J. B. Brooks, 2 a K 
A. G. F. A, oa- _ , McAlester 
San Antonio, Tex. , 


H. C. Franks, y ; 
Gen. Agt. Frt. Dept., ~ Yy . ¥ 
San Antonio, Tex. UA, 


0 * 4 4 4 
bap Springal, Mg YY Ip <M Ly 


| - Ksionio, Tex. - LSS 


Little Rock, | 


pShreveport 
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ea 


ACCOMMODATING 
PERFORMANCE 


Making close connection with the Freight Service on all principal lines with which we connect; 


our service is unexcelled with through fast freight trains for carload and package freight making the 
time between terminals shown below, also to Mexico via Laredo. 


List of Direct Connecting Rail Lines: 
Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway 
Fredericksburg & Northern Ry. 
«s se 30 os Gulf Coast Lines 
18% hrs. - sed bee Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
Below is approximate service in days from following cities and River Crossings: Mowat awhton Ry. 
Southern Pacific Lines 
Houston San Antonio | Corpus Christi Alice San Antonio. Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
314 days 34 days ys San Antonio Southern Ry. 
pan “3 os HS eo 4 St. Louis Southwestern Ry. (Cotton Belt) 
3 days “ s« s: « Sugar Land Ry. Voller 2 
Proportionate service to above is rendered to all intermediate points. aaa SY Mesican Ry ey Ry. 
A TOON sss nn 
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—TRAFFIC— 


The Price-Making and Sales Department 
And Vastly More 


Engaged in a quasi-public service, railroad officers and their organ- 
izations are charged with exacting and important duties and respon- 
sibilities. It is their high privilege to serve the general public, patrons, 
and stockholders, and no man lacking the vision, imagination and intuition 
of a statesman and Empire Builder is properly equipped to discharge the 
duties of an important traffic position. 


> = dt 





No industrial calling known affords a wider field for devotion to a 
high purpose or greater opportunity to indulge the urge to service and 
public usefulness. The ideal traffic man should be endowed with a passion 
for painstaking examination of the public’s problems and joy in facili- 
tating the industry of others while serving his own. | 


The map of SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES indicates in what a vast | 
territory these lines are a factor in every traffic problem. When these 
problems are your problems, let us help solve them. 
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